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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

The experiment of printing the papers and proceedings of 
the Music Teachers' National Association in a substantial 
form, similar to that of other scholarly societies, which was 
initiated a year ago, proved clearly acceptable, not only to. 
members of the Association, but to a wide circle of libraries 
and individuals in all parts of the country. The Association 
is therefore encouraged to put forth a Second Series of these 
" Studies/' especially as the character of the papers presented 
at the meeting for igoy makes them even more valuable for 
teachers and educators than those of the First Series. 

From year to year the Association hopes to illustrate in 
these volumes the extreme breadth and variety of the topics 
and problems that properly belong within its Held, The whole 
range of these subjects cannot be exemplified at any one meet- 
ing, and in each year it is natural to focus attention upon only 
a part of them, But,^as successive years pass, it is expected 
that gradually all sides of musical education and investigation 
will be fruitfully represented, 

A decided growth of interest in the Association and a sym- 
pathetic comprehension of its aims among leaders in serious 
musical effort have been indicated during the past year in 
various ways, bringing much satisfaction to those concerned 
in its administration. It is earnestly desired that still more of 
those who are working for the advancement of music as an 
indispensable branch of popular education, from the elementary 
to the advanced stages, together with those who are alert to the 
manifold scientific, historical and philosophical questions re- 
garding musical matters that demand investigation, will ally 
themselves with the Association and take an active part in its 
work. 
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ADDRESS OF WELCOME 

President Nicholas Murray Butler, LL.D. 

Columbia University 

It is with very great pleasure, speaking both on my own 
behalf and on that of our University, that I offer you a cordial 
and sincere welcome on the occasion of your meeting with 
us. We are fortunate, by reason of our metropolitan home, 
in haviing the opportunity, at almost every season of the year, 
to receive as our guests bodies of men and women who are 
organized to advance some one or more phases of our com- 
mon culture and civilization; and I assure you that nothing 
in our yearly work brings us more satisfaction, gives us more 
pleasure, or contributes more to whatever force, power and 
influence we ourselves may possess, than the inspiration we 
derive from these visits of our colleagues and our friends. 
We deem ourselves fortunate that we are privileged so fre- 
quently to do what we can to make these meetings successful. 

It is particularly gratifying to me that this Association 
should have come to Columbia at this particular time. You 
represent one of the oldest of the arts, and one which has, in 
the course of time, become one of the most highly developed* 
and the most complex. One of the surest guiding threads to 
an understanding of the civilization of the Western World is 
to be found in the ability to interpret its aesthetic conceptions, 
its aesthetic processes, and to appreciate the various stages of the 
musical art. We here are convinced believers, all of us, in that 
theory of education and in that view of it which regards 
music, with its power of expression and its emotional as well 
as its intellectual appeal, as an integral element in a sound 
and well-sustained culture. We have passed outside of and 
beyond the limits of that narrow Philistinism which regards 
everything but Reading, Writing and Arithmetic as a fad, 
and are rather of the opinion that a person may be educated 
and cultivated better without them, than with them and nothing 
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else. We have committed ourselves officially to the theory 
and to the policy that there should be built up in the Univer- 
sity as part of its normal work a strong Department of 
Music, one which is not to deal merely, or indeed at all, with 
the technique of musical expression or musical processes, 
but one which is to interpret the underlying principles of 
musical art and the various sciences on which it rests, and 
to set out and illustrate to men and women who are seeking 
education what these principles signify, how they may be 
brought helpfully and inspiringly into intellectual life and 
what part they should play in the public consciousness of a 
cultivated and civilized nation. 

Not only that, but since we have been so fortunate as to be 
placed in possession of a magnificent organ in our new chapel, 
we have undertaken to provide, during the greater portion 
of the year, recitals of suitable, dignified and representative 
compositions for the benefit of the public at large, and our 
purpose is, so far as funds are available, that this service shall, 
be continued, constantly insisting upon the significance for 
our work of music as an integral element in human culture. 
We do not want it to escape the attention of even the most 
thoughtless or the most hurried of our students, that here is 
something which he cannot afford wholly to pass by. 

Personally, it has seemed to me a rather extraordinary 'thing 
that of all the arts of expression, one has taken so strong a 
place as the representative of culture, and the others have 
been so constantly placed on one side. Of course, we under- 
stand, those of us who read the history of the last six hundred 
years, why it has happened that literature has been honored 
with the place of primacy, which it, no doubt, deserves, but 
it is not quite so e^sy to understand why a knowledge of 
music and the plastic arts has been left so much to one side 
and so put in the background. He would be regarded as an 
illiterate and uneducated man indeed who had no association 
whatever with the name of Dante, or Shakespeare, or Milton, 
or Goethe ; but a man may be utterly ignorant of the signifi- 
cance of Raphael and Michael Angelo, or Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, or Sir Christopher Wren, or Beethoven, or Mozart, or 
Wagner, or of the significance which attaches to these men in 
the history of civilization, and yet have no doubt thrown upon 
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his reputation as a person of wide information, and sound and 
broad training. 

Obviously, then, there is something for the representatives 
of musical education yet to do, and that something is, while 
they are improving the work which lies at their own hand, 
to keep persistently and insistently before the public con- 
sciousness the fact that they are dealing with an elementary 
and fundamental form of human expression which has a 
splendid history in the progress and the development of our 
modern culture, and that intelligent and well-trained people ^ 
must know something of its significance, in order not to carry 
away from their schools and colleges a one-sided, imperfect 
and thoroughly warped and misleading view of life and the 
development of the spirit in its manifold forms. 

We are tempted on every side in these%iodern days — 
we are especially tempted in our own American civilization — 
to test claims by their practical value, to test claims by what 
they will bring in things that can be counted and weighed and 
measured; but, as a distinguished colleague of mine said in 
a noteworthy speech the other day, to admit that is to admit 
that the highest courts known to the human mind can be re- 
versed by the lower ; it is to hold that the appeal is not from 
below up, but from above down; and those who are repre- 
sentatives, and in a way, conservators of the great historic 
culture elements, owe it to themselves to insist upon their 
value and significance as ends in themselves, and to prosecute 
them as part of the free play of the human spirit, seeking 
expression and enjoyment in the movement, the life of the 
mind and the feeling within it, and refusing for one single 
moment to pay tribute in the market-place to that crass 
Philistinism which understands nothing that it cannot count. 

It is manifestly a time when a body of men and 
women concerned with letters, concerned with art in any of 
its forms, concerned with music — when they come together, 
and especially when they come together under the roof and 
within the walls of a University that for more than a century 
and a half has stood for these things — should speak f ran|cly. 
We should take counsel to give each other courage, and feel 
.that by taking hands we can go forth, each in his own way, 
to carry on the struggle for this point of view, for this way of 
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estimating human endeavor and human achievement, because 
it IS the one great struggle in which civilization has been 
engaged from the beginning, and the victories of civilization 
over darkness have been marked by the successive stages of 
its advancement. 

I hope that the meetings, the conferences, and the recitals 
upon which you are now to enter will be full of interest, full 
of information, full of stimulus to each and all, and be as- 
sured that if we here at Columbia can contribute in even 
the slightest way to the success and enjoyment of your 
meetings, we shall feel that you have done us a favor in 
giving us the opportunity to do so. 

The Chairman: I am sure that I give voice to the 
feeling that is ip everyone's mind, when I thank Dr. Butler 
for these cordial and very eloquent words of welcome. And 
I am tempted to add a word myself, simply to reciprocate this 
feeling which has been expressed by him, that sooner or later 
there must be an accent upon not only music, but many other 
subjects of artistic interest and importance as an essential and 
inevitable and indispensable part, not only of education, but 
of culture. It is for this that this Association stands; and 
as the years have gone on, it has . become clearer to us, I 
think, that only as this Association and the professional in- 
terests which it represents, can somehow come into touch 
with the great institutions of general education like Columbia 
University, where there is a concentration of educational 
effort, and where intellectual life is intense and manifold, only 
as our profession can somehow come into touch with the 
great educational forces in our country, can we hope that the 
problem before us will be thoroughly solved. It is not for 
us, or for anyone, to establish a relation between art and 
culture; the relation is already in existence. It is simply for 
us, on our part, as professional musicians, to recognize that 
relation, and for those who have in their keeping the progress 
of general culture, to recognize that relation ; and it is then^ 
for us and for them, for all who are interested in the true 
progress of the human mind, to commit themselves not only 
to the recognition of this relation, but to its display and de- 
velopment, to its evolution in every possible way. 
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THE FUNCTION OF MUSIC IN THE COLLEGE 
CURRICULUM 

President G. Stanley Hall, LL.D. 

Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 

As a mere layman in music I accepted your invitation to 
speak upon this vital subject with great diffidence and only 
after much hesitation. I am here because I wish to plead 
for a few things which as a psychologist and educator I do 
not think academic teachers of music sufficiently recognize. 
I will put my points categorically in the hope that I may 
profit by your critici5ms. 

L Musical culture in its large sense is the most liberal ^^ 
and humanistic of all studies, perhaps not even excepting 
literature. Thus from this it follows that there is no subject, 
not one, in the high school and college curriculum that should ^^ 
be taken by so large a proportion of students. . About every 
young man and maiden should do something with it. Why do 
I make so large a claim? Because music is the language 
of the feelings, sentiments and emotions, or, in a word, of 
the heart; and because these constitute three-fourths of life*^ 
and all of them come into being or are immensely reinforced 
and augmented during adolescence, which covers all the early 
teens and the very early twenties. Speech, on the other 
hand, is the language of the intellect, but the feelings are 
older and vaster. The intellect is chiefly a product of the 
individual development, but the heart represents the race and 
is hence more generic and basal. We Americans are more 
prone than any other race to be defective in gemilt, more 
liable to have our emotional life grow sterile and desiccated. 
This it is the function of music to restore, deepen, enlarge, 
intensify and express. Our very language is prone to be ^ 
•deficient in action, feeling and speech-music. If we have 
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feelings in youth, we soon come to deem it good form to 
conceal them, even if they are good and wholesome, although 
thought itself, if not painted and toned by sentiment, is arid 
and dead. Music makes the world tinglingly real again. It 
restores the soul to meanings, and the great tone-poets who 
organized the sound-world take us out of our narrowness into 
the universe and make us feel the cosmic powers. They add 
new and brighter colors to the palate of experience and not 
only discipline the heart, but free us from false, frivolous, 
languishing, bad feelings, create new blends of them, and 
give us the more and fuller life for which we pant and of 
which our nerves are scant. Music, like God, sees only the 
heart. It is a language of quintessences, the only perfect 
philosophy and true metaphysics. Modern aesthetics shows 
us in great detail how national and historic music reflects the 
'\soul of races and ages, Greek, Italian, Teutonic, French, etc. 
In such phrases, which represent the essential view-points of 
Schopenhauer, Helmholtz, Gurney, Horwicz, Stumpf, Hullah 
and others, how can we avoid drawing the momentous prac- 
tical inference that more and better musical culture is one of 
the chief needs of our age and land ? So my first plea is for 
more extensive musical culture, that almost all our academic 
youth learn to sing or play, or at the very least be taught ta 
know, love and more intelligently appreciate good music in 
order to normalize and regenerate their emotional life, ta 
make them feel country and nature in all their aspects, religion 
in all its breadth and depth, home and native land, to sanify 
and idealize the affections and even war, if in the course of 
human events it should become necessary to risk life for 
country. 

Relegate to the second or third place the technique that 
all teachers tend to push to the foreground and constitute 
yourselves guardians responsible for the vigor and healthful- 
ness of the emotional nature of the young. Break the iron 
law which tends in the kindergarten to put Tonic Sol-fa in 
the primary school, intellectual instruction in staff, scales and 
intervals in the grades, and the theory of harmony, counter- 
point, orchestration and instrumentation in the college and 
university ahead of wide acquaintance and intimate heart- 
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to-heart appreciation of a generous repertory of masterpieces. 
A German fifth grade class I once visited could sing for me 
any one of fifty chorales or folksongs by heart, but could 
not yet read notes. How many of the great composers knew 
the intricate theories of super- and subdominant triads, dis- 
persed harmony, inverted suspensions, or could have passed 
one of our college examinations in Spalding and Chadwick? 
Too much technique, too early and with too little famiUar 
acquaintance with music, is the letter that kills. I know 
a high school that had a vigorous choral union of seventy 
instruments and voices combined and which gave half a dozen 
concerts during the year of pn the whole very good music 
until a university hard by heard of it and decided to give 
credit for entrance examinations in musical theory with the 
result that the half dozen leaders withdrew from the union* 
(which soon collapsed without them) to study theory from 
books. 

Some American colleges encourage banjo and mandolin*^ 
clubs, composed usually of two or three crude amateurs who 
can snap off a few popular catchy and perhaps even " kicky '* 
airs, and a larger number of accompanists who can just play 
a few chords, and permit these organizations to give concerts 
and perhaps to make tours, occasionally contributing to their 
expenses. Often glee clubs are organized on a similar low 
level who croon college ditties of the PoUy-wolly-doodle or 
Mary's-Little-Lamb order. The fatuity and utter banality 
of the words and the cheapness of the music of the lowest 
strata of college songs soberly sung by rows of stalwart col-^ 
lege barbarians in evening dress often suggests downright inV 
fantilism. The fun of it all has a pathetic tang for every 
musical connoisseur, and when such clubs essay serious senti- 
ments, these are all so crude and lush that such performances 
constitute a unique badge of our national academic inferior- 
ity in music. Institutions often think such concert tours 
valuable as recruiting agencies because callow youth of the 
home town admire and wonder, and are made converts to 
the higher education. In the programs there are usually 
samples of ragtime and of the latest, lightest comic operas 
to which admiring audiences beat time. Perhaps all this has 
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its place, a touch of it, but not too muqh of it, but it belongs 
/ to the fraternity house, the athletic field beside the college 
^ yell, or lower down in the high school. Its elemental rhyth- 
^ mic quality is basal as the tom-tom and has its place, but like 
much of our school music, it belongs to younger grades. At 
any rate, most of the best agree that this is a musical level 
which the college should now ignore and which a depart- 
ment of music ought to discourage, because over-cultivation 
of this stage is very easy, and, where it occurs, it tends 
^trongly to arrest the higher development of musical ability. 
I am convinced that many American collegians are now suf- 
.fering arrest from the hypertrophe of this crudest and most 
rudimentary form of musical propensity — and among these 
I must, alas, count myself. 

■ — II. As to musical training for intending school teachers, . 
great disparity is found even in colleges which have both a 
normal and a musical department. Some even of the latter 
make no provision for teaching music to the pedagogues that 
seek degrees from them, professors holding such work to be 
too elementary for them to engage in of having no time for 
it. In mo'st such institutions something, but too little, is done, 
and that little is almost always ill-adapted to its purpose. In 
these respects we have very much to learn from the higher 

> normal courses of Europe and especially those of Germany, 
where the theory and practice is roughly as follows. The very 

^ first consideration is the sentiment taught or reinforced by 
the music, for here lies its chief educational effect, since it 
can train the heart as nothing else can do. The theme of 
most vocal school music is either nature, home, country or 
religion, arid its value is chiefly measured according to how 
much it can do in strengthening loyalty to these. Next comes 

^ the quality of the music itself and of course all the works of 
the great composers are ransacked to compile from them a 
curriculum or canon of the best. Thd teachers must know 
several scores of selections, both words and music, by heart 
and be able to teach them by rote. Folksongs and ballads 
lead, and next come simple, but often exquisite selections or 
simplifications from the great composers. Every academic 
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student preparing, to teach must not only know a large reper- 
tory of such songs, but must play the violin or piano, the 
former usually preferred, especially for rural schools. Nearly 
every teacher can and must sing a little, and most of the- 
music in the folk schools is taught by regular teachers and 
not by specialists. To fit young men and especially young 
women for such \vork is the chief function of this academic 
department. Everything technical is subordinated to the 
spirit. Abroad, then, music is felt. Here, on the other hand, 
colleges train prospective teachers, if at all, chiefly in tech- 
nique, note-reading and with only the sli^test regard to 
the quality of the music or the subject of the song, while the 
publishers sell annually tons of juvenile music-books chiefly 
devoted to method, to analysis of processes that never ought 
to be analyzed, inane exercises, cheap songs, many of them 
manufactured by the authors of the text or selected almost ' 
at random with little regard to educational values. Just as 
bad English-teaching almost invites slang, so unpedagogic 
musical instruction invites. the cheap kind of music which is 
often a positive obsession that haunts adolescence in high 
school and college, and leads to the kind of musical prefer- 
ence I pointed out above, for musical jingles that cannot be 
banished from the mind, but cling like burrs, are products 
of bad musical education. The college training of future 
teachers here needs two things: First, far more special atten--.- 
tion and time, and, second, a radical reconstruction of both 
its matter and methods. I wish this Association would ap- 
point a committee to review this function of college depiart- 
ments. 

III. Another function of collegiate instruction in music 
is to cultivate in those who will never become performers 
good taste and the power to appreciate and understand music. *• 
This is often a specified function and is one of the purposes 
of college concerts, recitals, festivals and of some of the 
courses, especially those in the history of music and the 
biographies of musicians. . As a- branch of all truly liberal 
culture, music can now claim a high and ever higher place. 
Modern psychology and aesthetics can hardly lay too great 
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stress upon the educational value of familiarity with the great 
works of the best masters for young men and maidens. The 
coming theory is in outline that good music faintly awakens 
the echoes of the ancestral experience of the race and causes 
the psychic traces and rudirnents of what our remote forebears 
did, suffered, feared, loved and fought for, to reverberate 
again in our souls. The great composer wakens these dying 
echoes and causes the soul to crepitate with prehistoric memo- 
ries that can never surge up into the full light of conscious- 
ness. As the murmur of the ocean shell held to the ear, 
poets tell us, r^tes the secrets of the deep, so music puts 
us into rapport with the lives of the great cloud of witnesses 
who constitute our ancestors back and down we know not 
how far to the earliest forms of mammalian or even verte- 
brate life, or even lower. We remember the phases of the 
past estate of the race from which we sprang and rehearse, 
if ever so faintly, its joys, sorrows, victories, defeats, long- 
ings, exultations and depressions. The soul becomes a res- 
onance-chamber for any and every, however slightly reviv- 
able, reminiscence, not of a pre-existent state in Plato's sense, 
but of the exp.erience we inherited from the long line of our 
predecessors who have bequeathed to us each the quintes- 
sential residue of their life-history, which music puts into 
our possession. Thus, by a sympathetic appreciation of music 
the soul revisits the dim racial past, communes with the 

^countless generations gone before, participates again in their 
fate and fortunes, so that in a sense they awaken and rehearse 
their story in our souls. 

But music is not only recessional, but precessional. It is 
inspired with the ennobling push-up toward the superman 
that is to be. Thus we expand the narrow limits of our own 

"^individuality toward the dimensions of the race and the past 
and future. This interpretation of musical feeling is not 
sentiment, but is now a science and evolution, or more speci- 
fically, it is genetic psychology. The golden age of musical 
appreciation is the decade of adolescence, say from fourteen 
to twenty-four, when the soul needs and responds quickest 
to all the vastating influence which is great and beneficent 
beyond anything in literature or any other art. 
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Thus I urge that the greatest of all the functions of col- 
lege music is to acquaint not only special but general students 
with a wide range of the best music, to insure not only ac- 
quaintance with, but infection by, the great masterpieces of all 
lands and ages. In many colleges students can hear but piti- 
fully little good music, and in all I beUeve that the function 
of listening and the detailed acquaintance that can come only 
by repetition should be a much greater function than it now 
is. The iEolian, the Cecilian and Pianola should not be de- 
spised and should be vastly more utilized in every school of 
musit. These mechanical players are admirably adapted for 
the analysis of musical structures, for the study of style, its 
movements, composition; and the vast and rapidly growing 
body of music now playable from paper rolls is a Godsend to 
everyone interested in music, whether lay or professional. 
These enable the student to widen the horizon of his knowl- 
edge, cultivate taste, discrimination, intelligence, and thus 
enhance his appreciation of the performance of great artists, 
orchestras and choruses. Many colleges advertise in their 
catalogues the number of scores in their musical library. 
They should no less prize and announce the number of players 
and the repertory of music provided for each. That a grow- 
ing use both in class and personal study will be made of these 
inventions, and that all their great pedagogic value will be 
utilized to the uttermost sooner or later, there can be no 
shadow of doubt. 

IV. Again,. I plead for a richer and better course in the ^ 
history of music from its beginning on to the present. It is 
a wonderful and magnificent story, beginning with the crude, 
incessantly repeated rhythmic phrase, on to homophonic 
melody, moving about independently of the key-tone, like thie 
old tragic chorus, the intonations of the church, and the Italian 
declamatory recitative. The polyphony of the tenth and sub- 
sequent centuries wove independent melodies together, assign- 
ing little value to harmony as such. The evolution of the 
major scale from the old Ionic, and of the minor out of the 
other five antique scales, the development of progress from 
madrigal to opera, in tragic chorus to oratorio, the evolution 
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of pure instrumentation, are all fascinating chapters. In such 
a historic course, which should be thorough and prolonged, 

^all should center about actual music and the standard pro- 
ductions of the great masters should be incessantly repeated 
and the story of their lives known. Such 'illustrations are 
now practical in these days of mechanical players. This 
historical course should not only be broad and thorough, but 

^the point of departure for every other department. Growth 
responds to growth and genius provokes response and appeals 
profoundly to the faculties of youth, for progress is inspira- 
tion to the young. Every great composer of the past should 
have his week or month of daily work and every great era 
its full term of exclusive study, and everything should be 
practical, with a rich historic perspective. Thus something 
or someone will make a special appeal to every student, even 
those who cannot appreciate the latest and most evolved styles 
and writers. 

V. The first accessory to musical education should be 
mythology, especially the great mythopoeic themes and cycles 
that have made so many of the great dramas and epics of the 

-^world's literature, and which constitute the grand ethnic 
bibles of races. The traditional material which has vitality 
enough to survive for centuries and millennia by oral transmis- 
sion and without the aid of print — this should be the con- 

^stant study of every candidate for a musical career or degree. 
Wagner has only suggested to the world the possibilities of 
musical inspiration that lie in this field. He revealed and 
revived the Germany of pre-Christian centuries, the legends 
of the youth of the world, the heroes that loom up from the 
dim past, the great men of earth, its prophets — the story 
of the Golden Fleece, of Orestes, Agamemnon, Prometheus, 
Iphigenia, Electra, Ajax, ^Eneas and Dido, Siegfried, Brun- 
hild, Parsifal, Arthur, Beowulf, illusions that center about a 
Golden Age, about national redeemers — material that his- 
torians reject, but that folk-lorists and students of the origins 
of literature reveal. These are what the musician ought to 
know who wants to be a prophet and apostle of the folk-soul 
and make its creations live again. He should know and feel 
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the most characteristic and dramatic situations and find in- 
these the source of his inspiration, setting the grandest edi- 
tions of the race to music before attempting its purer forms. 
Thus, when it coities to composition, the novice should not 
forget that the individual repeats the history of the race, and 
first essay some simple melodies to sweeten and enforce old 
moving folk-poems,, for these ancient mythic themes speak 
to the heart of love, piety, heroism, and it is^ in the interpreta- 
tion of these that creativeness is most favored. Let the 
young composer, then, first essay songs richly set in gesture, 
posture, pantomime and declamatory action, for out of this 
music arose, for tone and tune once only reinforced words and 
meanings. Thus, I urge that infection with much of this 
legendary myth-material should always be prescribed and 
that the department of literature represented by the old epic 
and the great stories of ancient and modern drama should 
be the first outside course insisted upon for the young musi- ^ 
cian, long before acoustics of tone and even before the French,^ 
Italian and German languages, which of course every gradu- 
ate of a musical course should know. 

VI. One very pertinent point is the effect of music upon ^ 
the nervous poise and control of those who love it. The 
very neurons may be musically famished or overfed, may be 
tense and overwrought with incessant occupation with tedious 
and familiar elements or thrilled and exhilarated by great 
compositions, old or new. Between all these extremes there 
lies always a normal optimum which everyone should find and 
live as near to as possible, equidistant from every kind of 
excess or defect. Music that calms- should thus oflEset that 
which excites; that which rests should relieve us from that 
which fatigues. Nearly all musicians have a unique problem 
with their own nervous system which only they can solve, 
but which must be solved as seriously as one seeks salvation. 
When we meet broken-down musicians in nervine hospitals 
and asylums, the problem has passed beyond their own power 
to solve alone, but once nearly all could probably have done 
so by proper insight and regimen. I am convinced that it 
is not music itself, but the fact that the kind of music most^ 
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habitual is a misfit, which is chiefly responsible for the neu- 
rotic and neurasthenic states into which musicians sometimes 
fall, and that music has a great, as yet unexploited, power to 
heal its own wounds. In proof of this there are clinical 
records that could be cited. Of course we have yet much to 
learn of the sanifying and insanifying effects of music, but 
the fact already stands out that the highly unstable age of 
youth is most of all sympathetic to both these influences. 
Even pure instrumental music not only has hygienic, but 
moral quality and influence, and this, although not definable, 
is easily detectable. It stimulates the highest as well as the 
lowest powers. It may evoke morbid, languishing patheticisrn 
that chills the joy of life and zest to insipidity, or it may make 
the world seem more real and joyous and life more earnest, 
and endow every experience with enhanced worth. The 
moods- which it commands constitute after all its deepest 
and most lasting value or harm, and especially to the plastic 
and susceptible stage of student life. Only those who have 
systematically collected confidential, youthful confessions of 
how music brightens and exhilarates or depresses and dis- 
malizes life can realize its usually but little suspected potency 
over the soul in its struggles up to full maturity, and it is 
chiefly this, had the theme assigned me permitted, that I 
would have preferred to spend my time in trying to bring 
home to the better knowledge of college professors of music, 
who have doubtless all felt, but probably forgotten, as we 
do most of those very deep, but essentially transient and laps- 
ible experiences of the seething age of the later teens and 
early twenties. 

VII. Finally, music gives us confidence in and respect 
for human nature. One reason why we enjoy a great work 
of musical art is that we realize that it was produced more 
or less spontaneously out of the depths of the soul of a genius, 
and hence we feel that his soul is sound to the core ; and, since 
the power to appreciate is a small degree of precisely the 
same kind of psychic energy that creates, we fe.el that we too 
are sane and healthful in the depths of our being. Helmholtz 
is right that the art connoisseur abhors chiefly the signs of 
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conscious and deliberate purpose to produce this or that result 
by this or that means, and wants instead purely instinctive, 
irresistible spontaneity. The composer must sing as the bird 
sings, because he cannot help it. Music is thus a message to 
the ordinary and more superficial conscious and self-conscious 
life from the profounder regions of the unconscious and in- 
stinctive substrata of the human nature which constitutes 
nine-tenths of life — a message which says " all down here is 
beautiful, harmonious, and there is overflowing superfluity of 
vitality." This is the voice of the race saying to the individual, 
*' You may be sore bestead, weak, vacillating, ignorant, in 
doubt, but, if your bark sinks, it is to a largess and there are 
everlasting arms beneath in your own soul." It is the heart 
out of which are the issues of life, irrigating, refreshing, 
informing, reinforcing the dusty, moiling intellect. Hence it 
follows that there may be too much and too incessant analysis, 
criticism and self-consciousness in our academic curricula. 
We can no more create musical genius here than in other 
fields. All greatness is more born than made, but easier than 
in other fields we can destroy the buds of genius by super- 
fetation of precept, mere erudition and theory. Musical ap- 
preciation evokes musical creativeness, and it is music itself, 
much of it and often, that inspires, and not the discussion 
and technique that teachers tend to lapse toward almost in 
direct proportion to their inability to create or even to execute. 
As in all other branches, here there are teachers of music who 
are musically steri^j^ and exhiausted, and is it not they who are 
more often the methodasters prone to magnify pet devices? 
It is at any rate when theory is predominant that music tends 
to become manufactured and made by rule, perhaps correct, 
but contentless and dead, with no message or gospel from 
the over-soul to us. 

Thus, in a day when psychologists are realizing with one" 
accord that the feelings are far vaster than the intellect and 
will and are more important for health and sanity, it is clear 
that you, more than any other class, are charged with the 
custody and responsibility of the hygiene of the emotional 
life. Do you sufficiently realize that music may enfeeble, cor- 
rupt, seduce, degrade, let loose the worst things in the soul. 
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that it may briilg neurasthenia, loss of control, neurotic in- 
stability, pollute the very springs of life, as well as degrade 
taste to tawdriness and puerility; while, on the other hand, 

-- good music may almost create virtue and tune the heart to 
all that is good, beautiful and true, bring poise, courage, 
enthusiasm, joy of life, tone up weakness and cadence the 
soul to religion and morals? Just as there is a literature so* 
bad that one had far better go through Hfe illiterate than to 
read, so there is music so corrupting and neurotic that the 
densest ignorance of this great art is better than knowledge 
and acquaintance with it. This moral and hygienic quality 
of music is the theme on which I would have preferred to 
spend my time, but I will only say in closing that it is a fact 
now as it was in the days of Plato, who would banish the 
Lydian and Ionian musicians, retaining only the Doric and 
Phrygian, that precisely this distinction between moral and 
immoral music is perceived just in proportion as an age is 
endowed with true musical gifts. Lack of these ethical and 
educative characteristics is our predominant national musical 
weakness, for the chief of all problems in this field is the 

^ effect of music upon the morals and the nerves. 
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MUSIC IN HIGHER EDUCATION IN GERMANY 

John C. Griggs, Ph.D. 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

In discussing this subject we shall for our present purposes 
limit the scope of the phrase, Higher Education, to music work 
done in the gymnasium or advanced high school and in the 
university. The points of contrast between this and our own 
high school and college work are several, depending in the 
secondary schools on the totally different historical origin of 
music-teaching in schools in Germany and in America, and 
in the university on its entirely different social organization 
from that in Americah colleges. 

The gymnasium usually has a nine years' course, includ- 
ing the equivalent of our last grammar school years, our four 
high school fears, and the first two years of our college course. 
This is inexact, but a fairly accurate statement of the compara- 
tive grades of advancement of the gymnasium and of our own 
system. Now, when we find, as is true, that in almost all 
gymnasium curricula two hours per week are credited to 
music in the two lowest years only, it would seem that no 
music instruction is given during the period corresponding to 
our high schools. This, indeed, is true, except in that mem- 
bers of advanced classes are admitted to the school choral 
practice, which in. some cities is surpassingly fine. This shows 
clearly that the German conception of teaching music in public 
schools is distinctly of an elementary or primary study, some- 
thing to be learned along with the rudiments, spelling, read- 
ing, etc. This dates from the earliest times. In the medieval 
monastic schools the church language, Latin, and the church 
art, singing, were made of first importance. As in Italy the 
charity schools furnished the first institutional education in 
music and by a transmutation became themselves great 
academies, not only of singing, but of advanced composition, 
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and so gave the world the fact and name " conservatory," so 
these monastic schools, in the few cases where they were not 
suppressed, became great training-schools for boys and young 
men in choir-singing, and to some extent in composition. The 

^ Konvict-Schule in Vienna of which the Haydns were members 
furnishes most wonderful drill in part-singing. Gounod tells 
in his reminiscences of his astonishment at the absolute fear- 
lessness of the little fellows in reading manuscript at sight, and 
Richter used to say that his boys in the Thon^anerchor in 
Leipzig were so familiar with the routine of fugue-writing 

^that it always made trouble if he took any liberty with the 
form, for the boys would give the answer in the fugue accord- 
ing to rule rather than according to the manuscript in their 
hands. Those of you who have heard this choir frequently, 
as they sing the motets of Bach, Volkmann or Mendelssohn, 
have recognized not only a technical perfection of rendition, 
but also a vigor and certainty of utterance which prove vigor 
and certainty of musical thought. And clean, clear musical 

^thought is the touchstone of musical culture. How many 
times it is lacking in our supposedly musical exercises ! How 
much of our piano-playing, how much of ouF song- and 
anthem-singing is a mere listless correlation of certain spots 
on the page with certain places on the keyboard or tones of 
the scale, without any recognition of the fine large line of 
melody which shall be recreated through our own musical 
thought and volition. These church choir schools, then, 

, whether Protestant or Romish, are the persistence of the 
medieval monastic school greatly elaborated and become really 
technical schools, and so are outside our present discussion. 

But the history of public schools. in Germany shows also 
the influence of this early idea. When in 1524, early in the 
Reformation, Luther established the school at Eisleben, he 

— made singing of great importance, giving it one hour a day, 
and so, in all that time of ferment and educational striving, it 
was taken for granted that music was a part of primary edu- 
cation. The records show q^gain and again " music and reli- 
gion " hand in hand at the beginning of the child's training. 
When, midway in that same i6th century, the first complete 
public school system was established under Melanchthon, music 
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was still insisted upon. And from that day to this it has held 
its place of importance, with this modification, however, that 
by an easy transference of ideas, songs of patriotism have-r 
come to take a large part of the attention formerly centered 
•on songs of religion. We can hardly realize what a large 
share the thought of patriotism has in the musical life of the 
schools. The actual material of this instruction is chiefly the 
songs themselves. Though much attention is paid to tone- 
quality and musical effect, the substance of the song itself is 
the main object. This is taught by rote, great stress being 
laid upon the memorizing and full appreciation of the words. 
Singing by note is not resorted to until a later period than in 
our schools, and in the main, is not done so well nor anything 
like as thoroughly as is done under our best systems. Each * 
scholar is provided with a small but choice collection of na- 
tional and folksongs. This is the point of greatest superiority' 
of the German system. The possession and selection of a- 
standard literature of songs is superior to anything we have 
yet developed. When it is remembered that this routine of 
practice and instruction has been going on since the beginning 
of the public school system 350 years ago, and that it is sup- 
plemented by the almost universal practice of song in the home 
an^ social circle, this elementary teaching will be recognized 
a« one of the most important bases for the higher musical 
education of the nation. 

Consider for a moment how different has been the history 
of music in our own public schools. Having at the start no 
intimate connection between religious and musical education, 
as had the early German schools, our systems did not recognize -* 
music in their list of studies until within the last generation. 
The lack was partly met by the old-fashioned country singing- 
school, a most interesting institution in its history and in- 
fluence, but of entirely different purpose and spirit than any- 
thing to be found in Germany. The most progressive Ger- 
man schools were greatly influenced by the methods and 
theories of Pestalozzi, who m^de music a great instrument 
of culture. This is a point of contact with our American ex- ^ 
perience, for Lowell Mason derived much of his pedagogic 
theory from Pestalozzi, and Lowell Mason we recognize as the 
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godfather of our present generation of public school 
musicians. 

I have dwelt upon this elementary work in the German 
schools, even though our subject be higher education, because 
it is, in a sense, the whole of music education in the public 
schools. Part-singing is begun in the gymnasia, and a high 
degree of choral efficiency is accomplished in most of the large 
schools, but here still the rote idea largely prevails, the train- 
ing being similar to that of a choral society rather than actual 
instruction. Through all this choral work, quality of the com- 
position is considered of first importance. The names and 
work of the best classic masters are always kept in the fore- 
ground. One detail of method is that the violin, as well as 
■ other orchestral instruments, is used in choral training more 
often than with us. I am increasingly impressed with the 
fact that the piano tone is a bad model for the singing tone. 
Of course we recognize the wonderful efficiency and conven- 
ience of the piano and use it constantly, but there is an ad- 
vantage in using other tone models, especially that of strings. 

To an Ameritan, the absolute change from the school-boy 
strictness of the gymnasium to the untrammeled life of the 

- university is always surprisihg. The break in musical edu- 

- cation is quite as complete. There is nothing in the university 
life which carries on the choral training of the lower schools. 
Of student singing there is much, but it is entirely a matter of 

- student societies. Of organic student-life outside of these 
many rival societies there is none. Nevertheless a great litera- 
ture of student song of marked excellence in both text and 
music has grown up. Correspondingly there is no musical 

^ exercise or training in which the university as a whole finds 
/expression. Music has here become a subject for philo- 
sophical investigation, following the usual routine of lectures, 
preparation of theses and final disputation or oral examination. 
In the list of philosophical studies we find in most universi- 
ties " Die wissenschaftliche Musik." Under this subject is 
offered a greater or less variety of historical courses accord- 
ing to the equipment of the university, courses in acoustics 
^ and some limited courses in the theory of composition. These 
latter, however, do not figure very largely, being considered 
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a professional, rather than a cultural, matter, so that the 
student desiring composition is expected to take private lessons 
either of a university professor or elsewhere. The historical 
courses are sometimes quite abstruse, dealing minutely with 
some remote and little-known period, as, for instance, per- 
fectly prodigious courses on the music of the Greeks; but in^ 
the main they are extremely practical. The lecture method 
seemed to me in many of its hours wasteful of time and energy. 
The students are assembled in the room before the arrival of 
the professor, who comes and leaves with a certain bustling 
assumption of haste and conventional formality. Plunging 
at once into his address, he gives one the impression of read- 
ing a chapter from a very good book which he has written 
some years ago, but which ofie would rather read in his own 
study than hear presented, at this break-neck speed. Students 
are prepared with portable ink-bottles, spluttering steel pens 
and oil-cloth-covered note-books in which they make a tre- 
mendous showing of taking notes. Suddenly the torrent 
of words ceases, the watchful " Famulus " or student-attendant 
hastens to provide the professor with his great cape-coat, hat 
and cane, and out he rushes. This is the most unfavorable 
view which might be given from my own experience in a 
splendid historical course. Another course, that of Professor 
Hermann Kretschmar on the modern symphony, was managed ^ 
in an entirely different way. Instead of standing at the con- 
ventional high desk, he sat at the piano quoting themes, 
illustrating points and dispensing praise or criticism in the 
most charming and stimulating way. Here the lecture method- 
seemed to be at its best. 

In the work for the university degree, the thesis prepara- 
tion at the end of two years' residence and attendance on 
lectures is regarded as a culmination somewhat like our grad- * 
nation. The subject of music differs in no particular from 
other subjects. A thesis theme must be discovered which has 
not been used before and which meets the approval of the 
senior professor. Here the hopeful student finds the same 
difficulty as in philology or mathematics. Almost every 
phase of every conceivable subject has been written on„ and 
the search for novelty is often detrimental to the best work. 
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At last an acceptable subject is found and written upon, the 
thesis passes muster with three professors appointed for its 
reading and the day of the disputation, in some universities, or 

' oral examination in others, arrives. The disputation is a 
quaint survival of the medieval intellectual tourneys. The 
candidate makes some simple statement drawn from his thesis, 
an acconlmodating friend, who has been drafted for the occa- 
sion to give the semblance of debate, asks a question or at- 
tempts a controverting statement. The accommodating friend 
is promptly demolished, the disputation is ended and the 
student, whose thesis had already been accepted, is admitted 
to the degree. The oral examination is more formidable, con- 

' sisting of thirty minutes' questioning in each of three subjects, 
by the professors of those departments. 

It will thus be seen that music-study in the university is 
purely academic. There is no insistent question as to the 

- recognition of work in applied music as with us. We can 
hardly conceive of such a question in connection with the 
German system. It is taken for granted that any instruction 

>of a professional nature should be sought elsewhere. The 
great value and significance of this university work is in its 
absolute dignity as of equal importance with every other sub- 
ject of philosophical investigation. The apparent lacks in the 
German system are not real lacks, because musical culture 
exists elsewhere in such degree as to make some kinds of effort 
needless which in our American conditions are most needful. 
The prime need in our college training in music is to give the 
concert-hearer an equipment of musical intelligence, rather 
than to give him training as a performer or even any elaborate 
knowledge of history or technicality. Such concert-hearing 
equipment most Germans of culture have already come by, 
through the richness and superiority of the musical environ- 
ment of their everyday life, whereas with us this equipment 
has not yet been made a part of our life of culture. Thus the 
burden of responsibility of making good this lack rests upon 
the American college today in a measure which is not paralleled 
in any particular by the conditions of German university life. 
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MUSICAL DEGREES IN AMERICAN COLLEGES 
Professor Rossetter G. Cole 

University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

The discussion of this theme must of necessity be rather 
academic in character, for but little concrete data are at hand 
bearing on its practical aspect. As far as I am aware, only 
five colleges or universities of importance in the United States 
recognize music as worthy of baccalaureate dignity. In each 
of these institutions the conditions. are peculiar and individual, 
rather than general in their applicability. In one, at least, 
the degree of Bachelor of Music has never been granted, 
though a full course is offered leading thereto. 

An interesting side-light is thrown on our subject by the 
attitude of European universities toward the granting of musi- — 
cal degrees. While thirteen universities in Germany, two 
each in Austria and Bohemia, and one each in Belgium, Den- 
mark and Switzerland, offer courses in music of a general, 
historical and theoretical nature, none of them confers a special 
degree in music. The other universities of continental Europe, 
including those of France, Russia, Sweden, Italy, Holland and 
Spain, do not recognize music at all, but leave the subject en- 
tirely to professional schools and conservatories. In respect 
to the recognition of music by university faculties, Great 
Britain is the most liberal country in the world, for not only 
do ten of her great universities and colleges offer elaborate 
lecture courses and often practical instruction in applied music, 
but at least seven of them grant the degrees of Bachelor of 
Music and Doctor of Music, which, as noted above, is not done 
elsewhere in Europe, 

However, it may be urged wijth nluch force that the atti- 
tude of European universities toward music can have but little 
bearing on the point at issue, since general musical conditions 
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in the United States are different in many essential respects 
from those of Europe. And I may say, in passing, that this 
— difference in musical conditions is the most potent element in 
the problem. Indeed, the specific question of the granting 
of academic degrees in' music cannot be separated, in discus- 
sion,* from the general conditions of music education and cul- 
ture in this country. Were the question to be decided on 
purely ideal conditions, or, at least, most favorable conditions, 
I presume many of us would willingly vote an unequivocal 
" aye." Yet, even here, we might well pause to ask whether 
or not there is some well-founded reason for the significant 
fact that not a single continental university in Europe confers 
a musical degree. It would take us too far afield to ask and 
seek an answer to the question : — Is this due to an excessive 
conservatism or to an innate feeling that music-study, which 
combines in a predominant degree art with science, cannot 
be successfully co-ordinated with other courses leading fo 
special academic degrees? Many American universities have 
shown an inclination to be much more liberal than their 
European sisters in the inclusion in their curricula of complete 
courses in certain directions — notably the applied sciences 
and mechanics — but are they ready to grant equal bacca- 
laureate privileges to music? More properly stated, the ques- 
tion really is. Is music in America ready for such privi- 
leges? Or more broadly stated. Are the present conditions 
surrounding our general musical culture and educational 
methods of such a nature that permanent and far-reaching 
results for good would accrue from granting music the same 
collegiate standing with respect to degrees, as is now granted 
to letters and science? 

Let us glance for a moment at some conspicuous conditions 
in musical America. For convenience, they may be easily 
grouped. 

I. The entrance of music into the college hall is of very 
recent date. .Only twenty-five or thirty years ago music was 
timidly knocking at the door of our institutions of higher 
learning for admission. In only two or three instances was 
the door gladly opened by the college faculties, and then doubt- 
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less, only because of personal confidence in the individual quali- 
fications, educational and musical, of the teacher in wliom 
music became for the moment personified. In many cases the 
door was grudgingly opened just far enough to admit music toV— / 
mere standing-room in some unocgupied corner. In some 
cases the door >yas literally pried open by some insistent musi- 
cian, who from the vantage-ground of strong local intrench- 
ment, would gain inch by inch some little recognition of the 
possibilities that are inherent in music study. In others — 
including some well-known and influential institutions — music 
has been and is today merely tolerated. And in all frankness 
it must be added that (up to the last decade at least) in those 
institutions where music has been rather freely admitted, it 
has been viewed by the college faculty entirely as a pleasing, 
though possibly desirable, adjunct to, rather than an essential 
element of, a liberal education. Hence it takes its place 
merely in the long list of electives offered to undergraduates. 
As far as I know, music, theoretical or otherwise, has never 
been incorporated in the curriculum of any American college ^ 
as a required study in any course whatever. 

2. This statement brings to notice a second condition 
which *has had, and has, to be reckoned with, namely, that the 
residence of music among her academic sisters has been in a 
certain sen'se a period of toleration and probation. Music has 
had to win respect against covert and open suspicion, and in 
the face of the oft-repeated statement that its methods of in- 
struction are not academic and systematized, but are alto- 
gether haphazard, unscientific, and dependent largely on the — 
personal equation. We are told that, as teachers, we are at 
the mercy of temperament and natural endowment, that with- 
out the presence of these in a pupil, results commensurate 
with the amount of study in any other academic branch are 
wanting. 

3. Conditions are constantly improving, and the colleges 
and universities will continue to lead and serve as crystallizers 
and conservators of intelligent constructive methods. Yet it 
may be asserted without fear of contradiction that methods of 
instruction in the important branches of appHed music are in 
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2i woeful state of fluidity. Even the century-old methods of 
teaching Harmony are being shattered somewhat. Under the 
present conditions and with the recognized lack of uniform 
standards of instruction as well- as of grading, if Miss X. 
should present herself for admission to the department of 
music over which I preside and should wish to enter, for ex- 
ample, the third year of the collegiate course, bringing her 

credits obtained for second year's work in College, I 

would feel compelled to give the young lady a stiff examina- 
tion in probably all branches except History of Music, Musi- 
cal Appreciation and General Theory, ,And I have no doubt 
that any student in my department, seeking admission to an- 
other college under the same conditions, would fare the same, 
and I could not feel aggrieved. 

The summarized conditions mentioned up to this point are : 
I St, the very recent date of the admission of music into the 
college curriculum and the consequent lack of adequate ad- 
justment to the college environment and point of view; 2d, 
the general attitude of toleration, rather than hearty co-opera- 
tion, that is maintained by the college faculty toward music 
as a co-ordinate branch of academic training ; 3d, the generally 
fluid and haphazard state of instructional methods, and the 
great lack of system and uniformity in standards, methods and 
gradings. While this last statement is far more true of ap- 
plied music than of theoretical music, the fact that instruction 
in applied music is vastly in excess of instruction in theoretical 
music only emphasizes the condition mentioned. 

There are many contributing causes to these conditions. 
We may mention three of these causes here: ist, the indivi- 
dual, isolated and personal nature of the instruction in all 
branches of applied music, whereby there is cultivated and 
fostered a feeling of segregation among teachers and their 
respective pupils, with the result that there is an inevitable 
dwarfing, if not extinction, of the' feeling of community of in- 
-terests or fellowship. We know too well the pitiful and 
blighting eflfects of this condition of thought and environment, 
namely, a narrowing of the lines of vision, a centering of 
thought and activity on self, unwillingness to see the good in 
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others* work, and often abnormal and unreasoning jealousy. 
2d, the generally low educational plane of the average member 
of the genus music teacher. This is no impugnment of his or 
her sincerity and earnestness and integrity of. purpose, yet 
it can hardly be denied that the average music teacher in this 
or probably any other country is not a person of much general 
education or intellectual ambition. His intellectual horizon is. — 
apt to be limited to the humdrum routine of merely giving 
lessons and the necessary practicing. Of course, this existence 
may be explained in many instances by the stern struggle for 
livelihood and the consequent cutting off of avenues for cul- 
tural and intellectual improvement that otherwise would be 
gladly taken advantage of. Yet I think it is true that the 
community in general places the music teacher very near the 
bottom in the profession of teaching. 

The low educational plane of the average music teacher 
brings out into clear perspective the third contributing cause 
of the conditions outlined above, namely, the complete divorce- 
ment of music from the general thought of education until 
comparatively recent years. The question put by the principal 
of a girls' school to a prospective pupil, " Did you come here 
to study or to take music ? " states very concisely and bluntly 
an attitude or point of view of educators toward music that 
was very general until only a decade or so ago -r- an attitude, 
however, that is gradually and surely undergoing a change. 
The forces that are bringing about this change are to be found 
at the two extremes of our educational system and they are 
approaching each other in their activities. Music in the lower 
grades of our public schools is reaching up to the high school, 
and music in the university is soon to reach down, is already - 
reaching down, to the secondary schools in the search for 
avenues through which may come well-prepared material for 
real university work. 

And right here is the fatally weak. spot in our whole system 
of so-called musical education — it lacks direction and an ob- 
jective point. The result is that the college and university are 
often called upon to complete an education in music that has- 
really never been begun. The general requirements for en- 
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trance to any college class in harmony are merely that the 
student who elects it must have an idea of musical notation and 
ability to play a simple hymn-tune. Usually no conditions are 
made for entrance to history and other theoretical courses, 
except that these courses shall follow in a certain sequence. 
That is, the college courses in music do not at present repre- 
sent the final flowering or the maturing of a process of gradual 
development, but they represent in themselves the beginning, 
middle, and end of such a process. Compare this condition 
of comparative isolation to the close relationship which college 
courses in mathematics^ language and science bear to the 
corresponding preparatory courses in the high school and 
grades — all with the college constantly in mind as the ulti- 
mate goal, and you will see the point I desire to make. The 
m.ovement toward breaking up the isolation of college music 
'and bringing it into touch with music outside the college, has 
already begun, and no doubt the important conferences bear- 
ing on this subject, which are being held at this meeting, will 
give the movement an added impetus. The present status 
of this movement will undoubtedly be fully discussed and 
clearly stated in the sessions of the Eastern Educational Music 
Conference, from which sessions the utmost good may be ex- 
pected. 

Having carefully analyzed certain salient features of the 
condition of music education, we are better prepared to dis- 
cuss the present desirability of granting musical degrees. If 
the granting of a musical degree is to have the same signifi- 
cance as the granting of any other academic degree (and if it 
does not, real injury will be accomplished), the university can- 
not consistently recognize a special course in music ultimating 
in a bachelor's degree, until entrance requirements to the uni- 
versity are made, which shall necessitate a systematic course of 
study, including both theoretical and applied music and extend- 
ing down through high school, grammar school and lower 
grades. 

Such a condition is obviously not at hand, though faint 
signs of its approach may be detected here and there. Several 
universities and colleges are allowing branches of theoretical 
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music to count as equivalents among entrance requirements. 
An extension of this would naturally lead to the recognition of 
music, on the part of the high school, as legitimate prepara- 
tion for college or university work. In a paper which I had 
the honor to read before the American Institute of Instruction 
at Burlington, Vermont, presenting to that body of teachers 
the tentative results of a Conference on Music in Public Edu- 
cation held in Boston in the spring of 1902, I said, comment- 
ing on a course of music outlined for high schools : " It is 
not the object of this course to develop, virtuosi — brilliant or 
finished performers — but rather to make it possible that 
pupils shall have such an understanding and appreciation of 
music as a mode of thought and such capacity for, and techni- 
cal means of, expressing this understanding, as shall furnish 
a solid and substantial foundation for future advanced work. 
That is, high school music should bear the same relation to 
advanced study of music that high school mathematics bears 
to college mathematics — it should be preparatory, both as to 
the degree of maturity of thought and the technical means of 
expression." 

Since that time the Conference, which was held under the 
auspices of the New England Educational League, has issued 
a syllabus presenting a definite outline of work in music (com- 
bined with other studies) covering a period of four years, 
which outline has been already adopted by a few high schools 
in the East. Such a course of music in the high school is 
bound to come sooner or later, but at present I am inclined 
to think that, much as the college and public schools need 
music for its cultural influence, they do not need music nearly 
as much as music needs the college and the public schools. 
Music has already gained enormously by its short association 
with the organized educational forces of our land. It has 
breathed the college atmosphere of research and intelligently 
directed endeavor. It has been uplifted by the high educa- 
tional ideals that prevail in the college halls. The musician 
has accustomed himself to the processes of analysis, classifica- 
tion and, above all, systematization, that characterize college 
work. He has learned that breadth of musicianship is not to 
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be measured by length of hair, nor talent by personal eccen- 
tricities, that the charm of a broad culture can rest as fittingly 
upon, and belongs as inherently to, the musician, as to the 
poet, the journalist, the scholar or the litterateur. He is learn- 
ing to look upon teaching as a science and an art for which 
special preparation must be made, rather than a vocation that 
is haphazard and intuitional in its operations. All of these 
more or less new points of view have reacted upon the whole 
profession of music teaching, and they will continue to do so. 
If the next decade shall record progress proportional to the 
one just passing, we shall be far along the road toward a 
rational systematization of methods of procedure in music 
education. Only a few decades ago, educational methods in 
music were little more than " an enormous nomenclature, a 
huge catalogue," like natural history before the time of 
Cuvier, or like botany before the natural system of classifica- 
tion was adopted. 

In the discussion of the subject assigned me, I have en- 
deavored to treat frankly the general conditions as they are, 
or at least as they seem to me to be, without special reference 
to any institution or locality. If the granting of musical 
degrees is extended to institutions other than those now grant- 
ing them, it will be a question^ of course, for each institution 
to decide on its own individual merits, whether or not the 
"^conditions which that institution can control or dominate are 
such as to guarantee to the candidate for the degree of 
Bachelor of Music the same quality of preparation, scholar- 
ship, and work, and the same breadth in the scope of the 
special studies pursued, as is demanded of the candidate for 
the degree of Bachelor of Philosophy, of Arts, or of Science. 
The profession is not particularly in need of more Bachelors 
of Music or Doctors of Music (except honoris causa), but it 
does need thorough, well-grounded and well-equipped 
musicianship, a musicianship that recognizes the essential 
unity of all art-expression, the essential unity of all educational 
processes, no matter what the specific mode of utterance may 
be — a musicianship that can meet the increasing demands 
that are being made by an ever-broadening consciousness that 
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music is a rational art, not rhapsodical or fantastical, that it 
can be taught and studied and enjoyed by the application of the 
same general principles and processes that are operative in 
any other educational endeavor or aesthetic enjoyment. When 
the college and university can guarantee a goodly proportion 
of all this, it may with propriety reward its graduates with 
the well-earned and honorable title of Bachelor of Music. In 
this connection I am reminded of Schumann's maxim, that, 
while good music is not harmed by a descriptive title, it is a 
bad indication if the composition needs one. The application 
is obvious. 

In conclusion, let me say, that while the instructional forces 
in music are as yet too unorganized and too much lacking in 
intelligent aim to permit logically the conferring of musical 
degrees by the college authorities, yet we must continue to 
look to the college for leadership and guidance, not only in 
organizing the vast instructional forces at work in music, but 
also in bringing some degree of clarity out of chaos, in respect 
to standards and methods. By this I do not mean that the 
quality of instruction outside the college may not be equal to 
or superior to that within the college, but the college as an 
organized unit is in a position to enforce standards of scholar- 
ship and thoroughness of preparation, where the private 
teacher is largely helpless. Whenever the college or the uni- 
versity, from its position at the apex of our educational sys- 
tem, raises its standard of scholarship and its entrance require- 
ments, a corresponding effect, a quickening of the educational ' 
pulse, is soon felt through all the many contributing arteries 
and channels that feed and sustain the higher organism. The 
history of secondary education in this country during the last 
twenty-five years contains overwhelming proof of this opera- 
tion of cause and effect. Let us, then, wardens over the musi- 
cal destinies of our colleges and universities, hasten the time 
when, through common understanding and organized effort, 
we too may trace the effect of our improved and improving 
educational ideals and broadening sense of musicianship as 
they penetrate and chasten, down even to the lowest grades 
of our educational system. 
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THE PRESENT STATUS OF MUSIC IN COLLEGES 
Professor Leonard B. McWhood 

Columbia University, New York City 

" Education in Music " has ceased to be a theory, and is 
rapidly becoming an accomplished fact. Many colleges and 
universities throughout the United States now present courses 
of instruction in music as an organic part of the collegiate 
curriculum ; and others are about to follow them. 

The Eastern Educational Music Conference* recently ap- 
pointed a committee to investigate the present status of the 
study of music in American colleges, with a view to its ex- 
tension and improvement. This committee consists of the 
following Professors of Music: Leonard B. McWhood, of 
Columbia University, chairman, Qarence G. Hamilton, of 
Wellesley College, and Sumner Salter, of Williams College. 
This committee has addressed a circular, containing thirty 
questions, to colleges throughout the country. The questions 
concern the granting of credit for the study of music, both at 
entrance and during the college course. The list of colleges 
to which this circular was sent is not in any sense an ex 
parte list. In order that the replies might be thoroughly re- 
presentative, the circular was addressed, first, to all institutions 
with which Columbia University exchanges catalogues, and, 
second, to all the remaining colleges in the New England and 
Middle Atlantic States. 
• The questions contained in the circular are as follows : — 

I. College Entrance Credit in Music 

I. May entrance credit in music be obtained at your institution by a 
candidate for admission to the academic course (the course 



*An organization of collegiate teachers of music, with selected 
secondary-school teachers of music, whose object is the promotion of 
adequate instruction in music in the New England and Middle Atlantic 
States. 
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leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts or to an equivalent 
degree) ? 

2. If so, in what branches of music — musical appreciation, harmony, 

counterpoint, pianoforte, voice, violin, other branches? 

3. Under what restrictions or regulations? May the various branches 

be presented separately, or only in groups? In the latter case, 
what groupings are allowed? 

4. What is the maximum amount of entrance credit that may be 

obtained in music? 

5. Do you desire an increase in the amount of such credit? If so, 

in what direction? 

6. Are you satisfied with the past and present results of the policy 

of granting such credit? 

7. Is your institution satisfied ^as far as you know) ? 

8. How long has the plan of granting such credit been in force? 

9. How may applicants for admission have availed themselves of 

credit in music, and how many of these have rendered satis- 
factory ("passing") examination papers? 

10. If your institution does not now grant entrance credit in music, 

do you desire such a policy to be adopted? In what branches 
(see Question 2) ? 

11. Have you had any indication that, such credit is desired by ap- 

pHcants for admission? If so, what indication? 

12. What are the principal reasons for withholding such credit? 

13. What are the prospects for the adoption of such credit at your 

institution ? 

14. May a student, subsequent to admission, obtain credit toward his 

degree by passing an examination in some branch of music 
pursued before he entered the institution? If so, in what 
branch ? 

15. Have you any suggestions to offer regarding the policy of granting 

entrance credit in music in collegiate institutions, or regarding 
the effort to secure such credit? 

II. Credit for Music Toward a Collegiate Degree 

16. May a student in your institution obtain credit toward the 

academic degree (Bachelor of Arts or an equivalent degree) by 
pursuing courses in music? 

17. If so, in what branches of music — musical appreciation, harmony, 

counterpoint, pianoforte, voice, violin, other branches? 

18. Under what restrictions or regulations? May the various branches 

be presented separately, or only in groups? In the latter case, 
what groupings are allowed? 

19. In what years of the course may credit for music be obtained? 

20. What is the maximum credit for music that may be allowed to 

one student? 
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21. Do you desire an increase in the amount of such credit? If so, 

in what direction? 

22. Are you satisfied with the past and present results of the policy 

of granting such credit? 

23. Is the institution satisfied (as far as you know) ? 

24. How long has the plan of granting such credit been in force? 

25. What percentage of the academic students avail themselves of 
. credit in music? Are they satisfactory students, as a whole, as 

far as their courses in music are concerned? 

26. If your institution does not now ^rant credit toward the academic 

degree for courses in music, do you desire such a policy to be 
adopted? In what branches (see Question 17)? 

27. Have you had demands, from students, for the installing of 

credited courses in music, or. for the awarding of credit for 
courses already in existence (without credit) ? If so, in what 
branches of music? 

28. What are the principal reasons for the withholding of such credit? 

29. What are the prospects for the granting of credit for courses in 

music at your institution? 

30. Have you any suggestions to offer regarding the policy of granting 

credit toward the academic degree for courses in music in col- 
legiate institutions, or regarding the effort to secure such credit? 

Replies have been received from 123 colleges and from 13 
other institutions. The following table shows the attitude of 
these 123 colleges toward the question of credit for instruction 
in music, both at entrance and during the course : — 

In the New England In the re- 
States, New York, mainder of 
New Jersey,' and the 

Pennsylvania. country. Total. 



Colleges that grant credit for music, | 
both at entrance and toward the [-12 4 16 

degree (A.B. or its equivalent), ) 

Colleges that grant entrance credit in ) 
music, but not credit toward the >• . . 3 3 

degree, ) 

Colleges that grant credit in music ) 

toward the degree, but not for >• 10 29 39 

• entrance, ) 

Colleges that maintain departments ^ 

of music, but grant no credit of !• 4 3 7 

any kind for instruction in music, ) 

Colleges that do not maintain de- ) 

partments of music, and grant no >• 35 23 58 

credit for music, ) 
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The significance of this table is to be seen in the light of 
the fact that the replies of the various colleges are concerned 
only with the collegiate course leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, or its equivalent — not with professional 
courses in music. In all, 58 colleges out of 123 are recorded 
as granting credit for the study of music, either at entrance, 
or during the course leading to a degree, or both. In addition, 
several colleges seem about to adopt credit in music; so that 
it may fairly be concluded, if the 123 colleges that have re- 
plied to the circular are to be taken as a criterion, that 
approximately one-half the colleges in the country recognize 
the value of instruction in music sufficiently to grant credit in 
this subject. This conclusion becomes the more. striking when 
the fact is added that one-half the colleges that now grant 
credit in music toward the degree, have adopted this policy 
within a period of six years (two-fifths of them within four 
years) ; and that' the majority of colleges that now grant en- 
trance credit in music, have taken this step within a period of 
three years! 

The colleges that grant credit in music, b9th at entrance 
and toward the degree, are the following : Amherst, Barnard, 
Beloit, College of St. Angela, Colorado, Columbia University, 
Cornell University, Harvard University, Oberlin, Radcliffe, 
Smith, State College of Washington, Syracuse University, 
Tufts, Westminster, and Wilson. 

The colleges that grant entrance credit in music, but not 
credit toward the degree, are the following: Leland Stan- 
ford University, University of North Dakota, and University 
of Tennessee. The first of these, at least, has no department 
of music, and its recognition (August, 1907) of the value of 
entrance credit in music (to the amount of three points, out 
of the fifteen required) is the more significant. 

Among the colleges that grant credit in music toward the 
degree, but not at entrance, are the following: The Uni- 
versities of Arkansas, Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri (probably), Nebraska, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, South Dakota, Washington, West Virginia, 
and Wisconsin, Dartmouth, Mount Holyoke, Northwestern 
University, Ohio Wesleyan University, University of Nash- 
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ville, Vassar, Wellesley, Yale University, etc. — thirty-nine 
in all. 

Of the seven colleges that grant no credit in music, though 
maintaining departments of music, three have but recently 
organized their instruction in this subject (two of these expect 
to grant credit in the near future), and in at least two other 
instances the teachers of music are endeavoring to secure 
credit for their subject. 

The number of colleges in which credit is granted for each 
of the various branches of music is shown in the following 
table :— 



Branches in which credit 
is allowed.* 



Musical Appreciation (including History ) 
of Music, etc.), j" 



At entrance. 


Toward the 
degree. 


9 


42 


i8 


47 


9 


33 





I8 


10 


21 



Harmony, 

Counterpoint (including Fugue, etc.). 
Composition (including Form, etc.). 
Practical Music (Performance), 

Other matters of interest may be stated, briefly, as 
follows : — 

■^ (i) There is a wide-spread feeling that collegiate study 
of music should be, primarily, cultural, rather than pro- 
fessional. 

(2) A number of colleges mention requests from students 
for credit not yet granted. 

(3) Two colleges have withdrawn existing instruction 
in music, because of a lack of demand for the courses. 

(4) The following reasons are assigned for the lack of 
a department of music: No means (8 colleges) ; no demand 
(3 colleges) ; music not a collegiate study (3 colleges) ; lack 
of time (i college). The Chancellor of New York University 
says, "If we were given endowment for such courses, we 
should offer them gladly." 



♦ A few colleges mention instruction in ear-training, school-music, etc. 
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(5) The amount of credit in music varies considerably 
in different colleges, the maximum being about one-third of 
the total requirement. 

(6) More than fifteen colleges grant credit toward the 
degree to a student that undergoes a satisfactory examination 
in a musical subject for which he has been prepared outside 
the college. In some instances, this privilege may operate as 
a quasi-entrance credit in music. 

(7) All colleges that grant credit in music, either at en- 
trance or toward a degree, are satisfied with the policy, ex- 
cepting one; this institution will soon cease to grant such 
credit, but would, on the other hand, have granted additional 
credit, had its instruction in music been satisfactory. 

(8) Of the colleges that allow credit in music toward 
the degree, two restrict the privilege to the senior year, five 
to the last two years of the course, and five to the last three 
years. Two restrict it to either the freshman and sophomore 
years or the junior and senior years. The large majority grant 
the credit in any or all years of the course. 

(9) All colleges that grant credit in music toward the 
degree, report the students that elect courses in music as 
satisfactory, excepting one. This institution describes its 
students of music as " not the strongest." On the other hand, 
several colleges report their students of music as " very good," 
" excellent," " honor students." 

Note. — Reprints of this report, in pamphlet form, or more de- 
tailed information concerning it, may be obtained from the writer. He 
would be glad to receive additional information from any college. 
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THE STATISTICS OF MUSICAL EDUCATION 
Professor Arthur L. Manchester 

Converse College, Spartanburg, S. C. 
INCEPTION. 

To the December, 1902, issue of " The Messenger," Profes- 
sor Pratt contributed an article suggesting the gathering of 
musical statistics of the United States, outlining the need 
therefor, and naming ten specific lists, each containing in- 
formation not only of great practical value to professional 
musicians, but of importance to educators who are giving at- 
tention \o the correlation of music with the generally accepted 
subjects of the college curriculum. 

No steps were taken to act upon this suggestion until the 
meeting of the Association last year in Oberlin. At that time 
the matter was taken up, and the Executive Committee ap- 
pointed me chairman with power to appoint a committee to 
consider what could be done to secure such statistics. In 
the mean time, the President of the Association had been in 
correspondence with the Commissioner of Education, Dr. 
Elmer Ellsworth Brown, and at the request of the Commis- 
sioner, a conference was held at Washington. It was evident 
that the Association could not do the work alone; both au- 
thority and money were lacking. Hence the cordial response 
of the Commissioner to the plans of the Association, as pre- 
sented to him by our President, was very encouraging. After 
considerable further correspondence, I was appointed by the 
Commissioner to take charge of the preparing of the statistics, 
with the stipulation that a part of the work should be done at 
the Bureau of Education. The reason given by Dr. Brown 
for this stipulation showed his real interest in the matter. It 
was, that the Bureau might come into closer touch with the 
musical profession and its activities, and that the profession 
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might learn something of the work of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion. 

In January, 1907, I went to Washington, and prepared 
two questionnaires, copies of which are appended. These 
were sent by the Bureau to 

Independent Schools of Music, 
Colleges and Universities, 
Colleges for Women, 
Normal Schools, 
Secondary Schools. 

The lists of these institutions were gathered from various 
sources, about 3500 receiving the first questionnaire. The sec- 
ond was sent only to those whose replies to the first indicated 
that they could satisfactorily furnish the additional informa- 
tion. In the preparation of these questionnaires, I had the 
valuable assistance, of ^Professor Thomdike of Columbia Uni- 
versity, who aided me in framing the inquiries to agree with 
the plan of statistical tabulation in use in all the reports of 
the Bureau of Education. 

THE NEED FOR SUCH STATISTICS. 

In no profession or phase of educational activity is there 
available so meager an amount of accurate data upon which to 
base plans for future development or to use in the 'determina- 
tion of results achieved as in that of music. There is no 
coherence in the general scheme of music education, and there 
cannot be while so little is known concerning what is being 
done in the field of musical endeavor. To define the status of 
music education in the United States has been practically im- 
possible. The utter lack of systematic courses of instruction, 
the widely varying standards of merit, and the absence of co- 
operation upon the part of those engaged in music teaching 
not only have made impossible any accurate computation of 
the results which should accrue from music education, but 
have been serious obstacles in the way of satisfactory develop- 
ment. 

The definition of music education still varies according to 
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the standpoint of the definer. Musicians are not yet fully 
agreed among themselves as to what constitutes music educa- 
tion. The composer, the performer, the theorist, the peda- 
gogue, will interpret it in the light of his own specialty. It 
is this lack of system, this indefiniteness of aim, that has re- 
pelled those who mold educational opinion, and has caused 
them to withhold from music that estimate of its educational 
value which its votaries claim for it, but which has been ob- 
scured by the desultory nature of music instruction. Yet, 
despite this serious defect, its claims have impressed thoughtful 
investigators. This lack of system could not entirely hide the 
evidences of good work being done, and the desire for a more 
complete and exact knowledge of what is really being accom- 
' plished,i of the real status of music education in this country, 
has been felt, not only by members of the musical professsion, 
but by those interested in educational movements generally. 

It is known that large sums are expended annually for 
music instruction, that many students and teachers are en- 
gaged in it; but what its real proportions are, to what extent 
it is becoming systematized, what is the attitude of independ- 
ent schools of music and institutions maintaining music de- 
partments toward it, just how serious is the purpose of those 
who are active in the musical profession, what grade of work 
is demanded by institutions who announce graduate courses 
of study, and how these grades are determined, are questions 
to which satisfactory answers tannot now be given. It is to 
supply data for the determining of these points that the 
present inquiry is undertaken. And let me say it is not the 
intention of this inquiry to give decisions as to any point at 
Issue ; it simply proposes to lay before those interested accurate 
and authoritative information upon which they may base 
judgment. 

THE SCOPE AND PURPOSE OF THE INQUIRY. 

The field to be covered is too large to be included in a 
single inquiry. The scope of this investigation, therefore, is 
the Status of Music Education in Independent Schools of 
Music, and in Institutions Maintaining Music Departments.. 
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It is obvious that that largest of all fields, the work of the 
private teacher, could not be included in this inquiry, and it 
was thought best to begin the gathering of musical statistics 
with the work done in the institutions which really dominate 
educational policies, musical and otherwise. 

The purpose is to secure definite information regarding 

1. The organization and manner of conducting these schools and 
departments. 

2. The number of instructors employed, with branches taught, and 
number of hours per week devoted by each instructor to instruction in 
each subject. 

3. The number of students enrolled, with requirements for en- 
trance, and the shortest period for which students are received. 

4. The nature and scope of subjects included in the curriculum, 
with requirements as to time devoted to them, requirements for gradua- 
tion (with or without degree) or for certificate, and the number of 
students who have received such degrees or certificates within a 
definite period of years. 

5. The manner of advancing students from grade to grade, with 
methods of examination and marking of grades. 

6. The correlation of music and non-music courses. 

7. The amount expended on musical instruction, and the value 
of plants devoted to musical purposes. 

8. The existence of libraries, with number of books contained 
therein, and the number of museums of musical instruments, with in- 
formation as to their size and character. / 

SIGNIFICANCE OF THE QUESTIONS. 

This inquiry being the first of its kind, difficulties were 
met for the solution of which no precedents were available. 
To be authoritative and reliable, it must be discriminating ; yet 
it had no power officially to settle many vexed questions cer- 
tain to arise during the course of the investigation. Among 
the points which came up for settlement at the very outset 
were : 

What shall be the standard of equipment and efficiency de- 
manded to insure listing in the report? 

What really constitutes a School of Music ? 

Illustrative of the complexity of this question is an instance 
called to my attention in the course of correspondence con- 
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cerning this phase of the report. A " Conservatory of Music/' 
with a title national in character, consisted of one back room 
on the upper floor of a city building, access to it being had 
amidst a rather forbidding conglomeration of rubbish. The 
faculty consisted of one teacher — the proprietor. There was 
not even an attempt at well-defined, co-ordinated courses of 
study. Yet it had taken to itself a high-sounding title, and 
posed as a school of music. This " institution " is long since 
dead, but there are many others still in existence, masquerad- 
ing under similar names. 

What distinction shall be made between schools conducted 

solely for profit and those whose aim is primarily educational? 

How shall these standards and distinctions be determined? 

These are important questions; their settlement affects the 
value of the inquiry, yet the statistician has no authority to 
pronounce judgment. 

It was decided, therefore, in preparing the questionnaires 
for the inquiry, that effort should be made to so frame •the 
questions that the answers to them, if properly given, would 
practically determine these points, the statistics, When pub- 
lished, furnishing evidence to discriminating readers regard- 
ing the work done by the institutions replying to the inquiries. 
To this end, the questions relating to organization and man- 
agement of finances ; to instructors, students, courses of study ; 
to graduation requirements, and correlation of courses, musical 
and non-musical ; to methods of examination and of determin- 
ing grades, were given particular attention, and have proved 
to be effective in drawing out the information desired. As 
was intended, the replies are significant not only for the pre- 
cise information they give, but equally so for their unconscious 
betrayal of the attitude of the institutions to the matter of 
music education. 

RESULTS OF THE INQUIRY. 

The results of the inquiry are to be published in a special 
Bulletin to be issued by the Bureau of Education at Washing- 
ton, which will be sent to the institutions replying and to 
others interested. 
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Naturally, a first inquiry expends much of its effort in 
breaking ground. Indifference and even positive disinclina- 
tion to supply information are met; yet it is hoped that the 
statistics secured not only will supply definite information 
heretofore lacking, but. will also contribute something, at least, 
toward the co-ordination of music schools, and the uniformity 
of courses of study, and be of assistance to those who are 
striving to have music placed on an equal footing in the 
schemes of education with other subjects in the curriculum. 
While no extravagant claims are made, the returns now in 
hand provide material for what should be a valuable report. 

QUESTIONNAIRE NO. i. 

Department of the Interior. 

BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 

Washington, D. C, March 20, 1907. 



SCHOOLS AND DEPARTMENTS OF MUSIC. 

TO THE DIRECTOR OF MUSIC: The object of this inquiry 
is to secure information to be used in the preparation of a special 
bulletin showing the status of musical education in this country. 
A prompt return of this form will be appreciated. Please do not hold 
back this report until the close of the school year because you can not 
at once answer all the questions. Fill out the blank so far as you 
can, using careful estimates where you can not give the exact figures. 
If the answer to a question is " No " or " o," insert the word or figure 
as the case may require; if the question can not be answered and an 
estimate can not be furnished, use the words " No data." If the school 
does not maintain a department of music, that fact should be reported. 
In such case this form should be returned with name and address of 
the school written in the blanks following question i. 

After filling out the form please forward it, together with printed 
reports or catalogues (two copies), to "The Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C." Return penalty envelopes are inclosed for 
this purpose, to be used without postage. 

This inquiry relates only to institutions, or parts of institutions, 
which are devoted to instruction in music. Where the music-teach- 
ing institution reported is merely a department of some larger 
institution (school or college or university) the questions asked 
should be answered with reference to the department only, and 
not with reference to* the institution as a whole. 
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1. Name of institution (school or department) 

Post-office and street No., State,. 

2. Write plainly the name of the Director of Music, 

3. By whom was the school (or department) established? 

Date of establishment, 



fUnless otherwise stated, date of establishment will be understood to mean 
date of beginning of instruction in music] 

4. Is it an independent institution? If not, with what 

institution is it affiliated ? 

5. Is the school incorporated? If so, give date and place of 

entry, 

6. Are the finances controlled by a board of trustees ? 

If so, how many members has the board ? 

By whom are they elected or appointed ? 

Instructors. 

7. Give a list of instructors in music, stating after the name of each 

(i) the subject he, or she, teaches this year, (2) the number of 
hours of instruction he, or she, gives per week in the institution 
to classes (meaning by classes three or more students together), 
and (3) the number of hours of instruction he, or she, gives 
per week in the institution to individual students (private lessons) 



NAMES OF INSTRUCTORS. 



SUBJECTS TAUGHT. 



Hours per 
week class 
instruction. 



Hours 

per week 

individual 

instruction. 



' Note.— If your school or department of music has more than ten instructors 
you may find it more convenient to cut out the faculty list from your catalogue, 
writing in after each name the information requested above. 

Students. 

8. Total enrollment for this year in the school or department of 

music, male, ; female, 

9. What is the shortest- period for which students are received? 

10. What per cent, of your pupils have completed a high school course 

of at least three years ? 

11. What per cent, of your pupils are receiving less than five hours 

per week of musical instruction in your institution ? 

Five hours or more, but less than ten ? 

Ten hours or more ? . . . .' 
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12. Make a list of the degrees, diplomas, and certificates you give in 

the, school or department of music, stating after each the con- 
ditions (i) of entrance, (2) of required courses, (3) of amount 
of addition^ elective work, and (4) of examinations, which must 
be fulfilled by a student in order to gain the indicated degree, 
diploma, or certificate. 

13. How many persons have graduated, from the school or department 

of music in the past five years ? Male, ; female, 

Besides giving total number, classify according to courses or sub- 
jects for which diplomas were given or degrees conferred. 

14. How many persons not regarded as graduates have received certifi- 

cates of proficiency in the last five years ? Male, ; 

female, 

Besides giving total number classify according to subjects for which 
certificates were given, if possible. 



Income and Property. 
♦15. Receipts during, this year to be devoted to maintenance of in- 
struction in music: 

Interest and rents from endowment funds and property 

$ 

Students' fees for musical instruction 

Public appropriations 

Private gifts 

From concerts, recitals, etc .' 

From all other sources 

Total from all sources (except charges for 

board and lodging) $ 

*i6. Property or plant devoted to instruction in music : 

Number of volumes in library ; value, $ 

Value of grounds and buildings owned 

Value of furniture, apparatus, instruments, etc., 

Value of permanent endowment fund 

♦17. State annual expense for rental of property used by 

the school or department of music $ 

GENERAL REMARKS : 



(Signature and title of reporting officer.) (Post-office address.) 

^Answers to questions 15, x6, and 17 are not necessarily for publication in connec- 
tion with the names of schools, but will be used in estimatingr the total amount 
expended for musical instruction. They relate to schools and dei>artments of music 
onlj. Do not include items relating to the entire institution of which the department 
of music is only a part. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE NO. 2. 
Department of the Interior. 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION, . 
Washington, D. C, July 18, 1907. 



SCHOOLS AND DEPARTMENTS OF MUSIC. 

TO THE DIRECTOR OF MUSIC: The object of this second 
inquiry is to secure facts in addition to those requested on the form 
sent from this office last March. The information obtained by the two 
inquiries will be used in the preparation of a special bulletin show- 
ing the status of musical education in this country. Professor A. L. 
Manchester, Director of Music, Converse College, Spartanburg, S. C, 
has consented to prepare the bulletin. 

While the questions on this form, as on the form previously sent, 
may not all apply to any single institution, it is earnestly requested that 
all questions which do apply should be answered as fully as possible. 
A prompt return of this form will be appreciated. 

This inquiry relates only to institutions, or parts of institutions, 
which are devoted to instruction in music. Where the music-teach- 
ing institution reported is merely a department of some larger 
institution (school or college or university) the questions asked 
should be answered with reference to the department only, and 
not with reference to the institution as a whole. 

1. Name of institution (school or department) 

Post-office and street No., ; State, * 

2. Are examinations held every year or oftener in practically all (90% 

or more) of the theoretical subjects of music? ; in the 

subjects of practical music ? 

3. Of these examinations what per cent, are written examinations? 

What per cent, are oral ? What per 

cent, are tests of actual performance (e. g., singing, playing an 
instrument) ? 

4. Are marks or grades recorded of the quality of a student's work in 

all subjects? If not, in what per cent, of subjects? 



5. What is the manner of determining marks or grades in theoretical 

courses ? In practical courses ? 

6. Does the instructor alone determine passing grade? ; 

or is this done by the faculty as a whole ? 

7. Are music courses correlated with non-music courses of the insti- 

tution? If so, state how and to what extent? 
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8. Are any non-musical subjects (e. g., modern languages, etc.) re- 

quired in music course leading to diploma, degree, or certificate 
in music ? If so, name them 

9. If music is an elective in non-musical courses for degree, what 

credits are given for theoretical music ? 

What credit is given for practical music ? 

ID. How many bound volumes dealing with music in the library owned 

by your institution ? How many unbound volumes 

dealing with music? How many bound volumes 

relating to subjects other than music? 

11. Have you a circulating or lending library of music? 

If so, of what size and character ? 

12. Have you a museum of musical instruments of historical value? 

If so, state size and character, and give value in 

dollars 

GENERAL REMARKS : -^ . 



( Signature and title of reporting officer.) (Post-office address.) 
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STANDARDS IN MUSICAL EDUCATION 

president's address 

Professor Waldo S. Pratt 

Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 

It is sometimes correct and useful to draw a distinction 
between Teaching and Education, just as it is important to 
separate between Learning and Culture. Every one of us 
can be a teacher, and the best of us must all his life be a 
learner. Men differ indefinitely in knowledge, skill and ex- 
perience. When some one has, in any subject, more knowl- 
edge, skill or experience than some other one, then, if the one 
has the will to teach and the other the will to learn, a transac- 
tion can take place whereby part of the larger treasure is 
communicated and shared with him who has less. This 
process is teaching and its result is learning, no matter what 
the particular subject may be — whether Latin or Mathe- 
matics or History or Biology or Gardening. But whether the 
process may fairly be called education or its result culture 
depends upon several further considerations. 

We are gathered here as an Association of music-teachers, 
all engaged with zest and intensity in the business of teaching 
something that we call " music." Whatever we are doing and 
however we are doing it, we have the clear notion that we 
are imparting instruction. So far as that goes, ours is a 
worthy and useful occupation in proportion to the equip- 
ment, the judgment and the earnestness with which we are 
working. But whether we are really music-educators, build- 
ing lip true music-culture, is another question, depending, as 
I say, upon further considerations. 

This is evidently not the place for a close analysis of the 
distinction thus roughly stated. Perhaps the terms chosen 
are not the best. The problem does not hang merely on the 
words " teaching " and " education " or " learning " and 
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" culture."' Whatever words we use, there is an obvious 
difference between the mere occupation of imparting for a 
suitable recompense what we know or can do and the serious 
profession or missioi} of podtively increasing the mental and 
spiritual resources of society in a highly organized and con- 
structive -vyay. 

The problem of analysis here suggested involves many 
factors, some of which are subtle in nature and difficult to 
handle. I do not propose to attack it as a whole or with 
fullness of detail, but shall limit myself to one aspect that 
applies to us as music-teachers and to this Association as a 
body of such teachers. This aspect I approach by trying to 
name some of the standards that it becomes us to keep in view 
as day by day we seek to lift our teaching to the higher level 
where it may be called education or the generation of culture. 

The word " standard " meant originally a token or flag set 
up as a rallying-point, around which might gather the truly 
loyal or faithful. Hence it has come to mean a measure or 
type of reference, conformity to which implies correctness, 
genuineness or excellence. Those who rally about a standard 
are loyal or faithful to ideals of thought and action. The 
question is, What kinds of standard ought we to emphasize 
to make our work educational and hence a source of culture 
in an eminent degree? 

For my purpose I find it convenient to emphasize three 
kinds of standards, which I shall call standards of method or 
system, standards of scope or breadth, and standards of pur- 
pose or ideal. Upon each of these, as applied to our work as 
individuals and as an Association, I offer a few remarks. 

]Method or system has to do with a variety of features in 
the routine of teaching, not only with the order and correla- 
tion of topics and items, but also with the exact gradation 
and measurement of progress. In these days we do not need 
to urge that every teacher of all branches of practical music 
must have some sort of definite method. He must begin with 
things lower or elementary and progress by rational steps 
to those that are higher and more advanced. This is a truth 
that the normal schools and the professional pedagogues are 
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incessantly enforcing upon would-be school teachers. It is 
a truth that every college or university teacher must learn if 
he would succeed in handling various classes of students. It 
is true that a haphazard genius of a teacher, working with 
an equally haphazard genius of a pupil, may occasionally forge 
out remarkable results without any apparent method. But 
such exceptions prove nothing regarding average teachers, 
like you and me, dealing not with a single extraordinary pupil, 
but with a long line of pupils of varying quality. Education, 
in the sense before us, means, among other things, a system 

-* of effort applicable among wide circles of teachers and pupils, 
not the isolated impress of a unique teacher upon a unique 
pupil. Average teachers, handling average pupils, must have 
xsome method or program of instruction, a process of graded 
thought and effort, through which they habitually seek to lead 
their pupils. This program must be systematic in that it 
advances from the easy to the hard, from the simple to the 
complex, from the obvious to the recondite, from what appeals 
to the relatively dormant pupil to that which only awakened 
enthusiasm and quickened intuition can perceive or enjoy. 
Here is surely one of the characteristic standards of organ- 
ized and scientific education. 

With this quality of methodicalness is inevitably bound 
up some mechanism by which the student's progress from 
stage to stage is measured and certified. A method of in- 
struction that produces nothing in particular, whose fruits 
are invisible to the naked eye, which cannot stand any tests 
for accuracy or energy, is plainly no method of consequence. 
Of course, every teacher knows that all he does or aims to 
do cannot be exactly computed in statistics or brought out 
by examination, and it is clear that tests need to be scrupu- 
lously adjusted to the conditions. But this does not mean 
that all tests for results are useless or unnecessary. 

I suppose that if we were to review the development of 
education during the last century, we should find in every 
subject that the first and often the most conspicuous gain has 

-^ been just here, in orderliness of presentation and in rigidity 
of examination. It is a fair question whether musical educa- 
tion, as ordinarily conducted, is up to date in this regard. 
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It has been made plain in our recent discussions as an Asso- 
ciation that in various branches of our work there is lament- 
able laxity, if not chaotic confusion. Every pupil in specific 
branches of study, like playing an instrument, singing, all 
the phases of composition, should be made to know certain 
things and to be able to do certain things. Setting down what 
these things are in each case and devising plans whereby they 
can be learned in the shortest time and yet with the surest 
grasp, with some definite testing of results at intervals — all 
this is the application of educational method. If we fail here, 
we are coming so far short of a high standard, and are 
keeping ourselves out of line with educational progress at 
large. 

While speaking of this, however, let me register the con- 
viction that with us the word " method " has been widely 
misapplied to mean some particular device for accomplishing -*- 
results. We have had, and probably still have, a multitude 
of teachers who imagine that some particular way of treating 
their specialties is so absolutely right and good that all they 
have to do is to learn the rules and machinery of that way 
with Chinese precision and with idolatrous devotion, and then 
to run every pupil into the " method " as they pour jelly into 
a mould, or carve him out as they cut out a sleeve by a pat- 
tern. If you follow their particular "method," you area 
master; but if you do not, you are almost a fool, at least a 
barbarian. This exaltation of the mechanism of method, 
especially when given a commercial twist, has borne intoler- 
able fruits in every branch of technique, so that ways and 
means have become pedagogical fetiches. Indeed, the mag- 
nifying of technique, which is the curse of current musical 
art, is itself putting mechanism in the foreground. Gymnas- 
tics constitute a most useful part of artistic training, and 
dexterity of hand and eye and ear can hardly be made too 
Tceen. But let us always remember that fine art appears only 
when dexterity begins to do something that appeals to the 
mind and the heart, and that fine art is unattained when dex- 
terity is the sole end in view. 

No; method means not some particular way of teaching, 
but teaching that in its conformity to the mind of both teacher 
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and pupil is so systematic that, as it progresses, it brings forth 
solid and determinable results. For myself, I do not care 
how you teach, provided you get the results. There ought to 
be a thousand ways of teaching everything, so as to provide 
fully for the individuality of both teachers and pupils. But 
after a pupil in piano-playing, for example, has had a year's 
instruction, he ought to show a definite and measurable degree 
of attainment, depending upon where he began. Here is 
precisely where there is an urgent need of standards. And 
here is the point at which an Association like this can render 
valuable service, not by drafting fixed curricula in different 
subjects, except, perhaps, as samples, but by defining with 
care the attainments that ought to be progressively reached, 
with some indication of the kind of tests by which these at- 
tainments miy be certified. In Great Britain, I think, they 
have made substantial progress in these directions, so that a 
teacher may learn fairly well what results are properly to be 
expected in his specialty. We have nothing analogous in the 
way of a consensus or standard in any of the departments 
of technique, except what has been so brilliantly accomplished 
by the American Guild of Organists. The subjects of har- 
mony and composition are better organized than those of 
technique, simply because of the nature of the subjects them- 
selves. 

It begins to look as if the setting up of adequate standards 
in elementary and intermediate grades of musical study would 
come with us, as it has in England, through the inevitable 
^organization of musical studies in schools and colleges. Be- 
cause of the inherent peculiarities of such institutions, precise 
standards of attainment have to be fixed and all pupils tested 
by them. To some extent — probably to a much greater ex- 
tent than most of us realize — this is really possible in musical 
topics as in exact sciences. What we need, I repeat, is not a 
set of fixed curricula that all must study, with prescribed in- 
struction books or exercises, but a scientifically arranged and 
defined list of accomplishments that all must somehow acquire 
to be approved. If this Association, working through the 
investigations and discussions of several boards of earnest 
and broad-minded experts, can gradually draft several such 
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standard lists and make them accessible in printed form for 
reference and study, it will do something of significant value, 
not only for the present, but for the indefinite future. (In 
'working these out, due regard should be paid to the many 
valuable papers that are scattered through the Proceedings 
of the Association in past years, a selection of which we 
might well republish some tirne, if our means will permit.) 

But now, having said what I have, I must not fail to 
speak of another qualification as to method that comes in 
here with rather disturbing force. Just as many teachers 
over-emphasize the mere machinery of instruction, like text- 
books or a prescribed routine of any sort, rather than the 
products of instruction, so some teachers in measuring prod- 
ucts lay undue stress upon a particular form of examination. 
Pass this prescribed test, they say, and you are proved to 
have reached such and such a grade. Surely precise exam- 
inations have their place, especially with reference to certain 
topics or kinds of attainment. But in every subject of mag- 
nitude and depth there are aspects that do not readily lend 
•themselves to categorical examination. Particularly is this 
true of the higher artistic qualities generally. Hence, in em- 
phasizing a high standard of method, we must remember the 
limitations of any one examination system. This is said not 
to decry examinations, but to suggest how varied they need 
to be and with how much discretion and sympathy they need 
to be used. Mechanicalness is the bane of method at every 
stage, especially when we are dealing with a subject of such 
delicacy and intricacy as a fine art. 

I sometimes wonder whether after all the primary problem 
in method does not concern the teacher and his ways of work- 
ing far more than the pupil. If teaching is essentially method- 
ical, in the sense of being rationally well thought out and 
logically progressive, as well as sharp in definition and strict 
in intellectual urgency, then the results are bound to be really 
of a high grade, even if the ways of teaching seem to be 
erratic and even if many pupils do not happen to pass such 
tests as an outsider might impose. No one of us can prescribe 
to another precisely how to be methodical, since no two minds 
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work in the same way. But we can all agree that to be un- 
methodical is to fail of a high standard in teaching. 

Here is surely the root of difficulty in music-teaching as 
widely practiced. The teacher's mind is so ill-trained as an 
instrjument and so poorly charged as a battery that it is simply 
incapable of devising or carrying out a valid teaching method. 
This lack cannot be made up by telling him what text-books 
to use, or what rigmarole of routine to follow, or even for 
what tests he must prepare his pupils. A vital standard in 
method depends primarily on enforcing a high standard in 
the mental qualifications and equipment of teachers. They 
will never really do more or better than the discipline of 
their own mind permits. The question is as to their natural 
mental power and their total mental discipline. We may 
almost say that no one can be more of a teacher of music 
than he might have been a teacher of many other subjects, if 
he had chosen to pursue them. 

The problem of the examination and certification of 
teachers has often been before this Association. I have no 
fresh wisdom upon it. Theoretically, it might be well if no 
person were allowed to teach singing in New York or Illinois 
who could not exhibit a certificate of proficiency from some 
competent authority. But practically there are enormous 
difficulties in the way. Yet this fact should not lead us to 
forget that sometimes indirect means have value in cases of 
this sort. The general influence of such a body as this Asso- 
ciation may be of great use through its mere existence and 
continuous operation, with its publications, since it is a stand- 
ing testimony to the importance of character, training and 
mature experience. Here is one of the prime objects in our 
policy. 

These remarks about the character of teachers lead natu- 
rally to our second and third kinds of standard — standards 
of scope and standards of purpose. Both of these concern 
the internal furnishing and action of the teaching mind 
rather than the external process whereby the pupil is directly 
affected. Such standards are indispensable if teaching is to 
be elevated into true education and to produce genuine culture. 
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" Scope " means outlook, breadth of vision, a just sense 
of how the parts of a subject are related to its ideal totality. 
All will agree that a comprehensive grasp of the whole range 
of a subject is one of the chief sources of power in great 
educators. It is high time that we reminded ourselves of this 
truth. The pedagogical world has been passing through a 
long period when specializing has been greatly exalted. This 
stage was necessary, since without it valuable gains in exact- 
ness and freshness of investigation would have been impos- 
sible. We shall not outgrow the need of such highly con- 
centrated effort. Specialism has come to stay, and it should - 
receive all honor for what it alone can do. But there are 
signs that • the dangers of extreme specialism as affecting 
education are arousing some disquiet. A specialist who knows 
only his specialty and is so absorbed over it as to have scant 
enthusiasm for anything else, is apt to be a misleading edu- 
cator. He is often narrow, one-sided and somewhat bigoted,, 
and so far forth his influence and impress upon pupils must 
be injurious. The trouble is that he has no proper standard 
of scope. 

Now, whatever force there may be in this in general tells 
with peculiar emphasis in music. The tendency in music 
teaching is to teach specialties, not music as a comprehensive 
subject, since most pupils come to learn something limited 
rather than to become all-round musicians or to master music 
as a large aspect of culture. It may be too much to urge 
that no one should teach piano technique unless he is already 
an expert composer or musical historian, or that every sing- 
ing teacher must be competent in orchestration or in the 
problems of musical physics. Life is too short for us all to 
be ideally broad in these ways. But it cannot be said too 
urgently that no one is fit to teach any specialty, big or little, 
unless he has a genuine appreciation of what other, related 
specialties are and what they signify, with enough grasp of 
their outlines to know just where they interlock with his own, 
and with breadth enough to set them all in their place in the 
whole vast circle of musical efforts. Perhaps the most strik- 
ing offenses in this regard occur among specialists in tech- 
nique, who are sometimes utterly devoid of mastery and sym-r 
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pathy in the structural side of the art and hence crippled 
as teachers of analysis and interpretation. The great majority 
of us are probably weak on the scientific sides of our subject. 
We do not know what we should about acoustics, about aes- 
thetics, about history, about criticism, about the psychology of 
musical action and effect. And the worst of it is that too 
many of us are not ashamed of our ignorance. We say that 
these things are of no use, because pupils do not call for 
them, or because we ourselves are intellectually indolent. We 
are quite unconscious that in our disdain we are perhaps 
exhibiting only pettiness or impotence, writing ourselves down 
as below a respectable standard of scope and breadth. Do 

,_^ not imagine that I have in mind an impossible omniscience. 

All I mean is that no one can well teach any branch of musical 

art who has not had through teachers or through reading and 
reflection contact with many other branches, contact vital 
enough to bring a thrill of enthusiasm for it, and whose teach- 
ing is not constantly enriched and vivified by the collateral 
information and sympathy that this larger vision brings. The 
appetite for breadth should be insatiable, leading us to an 
indefinite craving for both books and acquaintances whereby 
our mental horizon may be extended. Only as we are thus 
growing in intellectual scope and grasp can we hope to be 
educators of high degree. 

This line of thought might be greatly extended. For 
example, it is not foolish to urge that all fruitful educators 
are somewhat expert entirely outside their chosen subject. 
This is true of music as of other subjects. The propagation 
of musical culture has always been at a disadvantage because 
so much in the hands of those really unaware of the processes 
of thought in constant use elsewhere. We cannot afford to 
use methods or indulge in mental habits that are fantastic or 
antiquated. We may well take time and energy to explore 
other subjects simply that we may transfer to our own some- 
thing of the scope and force that they exemplify. Our minds 
will be fortified and refreshed by getting out into the vast 
areas of fact, idea and motive which general education is 
called upon to survey. We have a duty, to overthrow in our 

'^ own persons and by our own example the common notion 
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that to be a musician is to be an odd mental specimen, iso- 
lated and peculiar in sympathy and temper, clumsy in appre- 
ciation, impotent in judgment, incompetent in action except 
when we apply ourselves to music. Such lack of scope will 
always hold us back from becoming true educators and lower 
our cultural potency. 

To magnify the reach and the internal interrelations of 
all parts of musical art should be one of the principal pur- 
poses of this Association. Its meetings should touch upon 
a great variety of topics and interests, even some that are 
ordinarily almost neglected. Through its papers and dis- 
cussions it should aim to open the eyes of its members to 
what great things there are that do not usually meet us in 
the humdrum of common teaching. Especially should it bring 
into view the strongly intellectual activities that have clus- 
tered about music, scientific, historical and philosophical, and 
which have already brought the discussion of musical prob- 
lems fully into line with similar discussions in every other 
field of modem culture. As I have repeatedly urged in the 
meetings of the Association — beginning, I find, as. far back 
as the Chicago meeting, nineteen years ago — one of the tasks 
that we ought some time to face is that of drawing up a 
really comprehensive and well-organized surveyj classifica- 
tion 'and definition of all the mental and practical activities 
that constitute the vast field covered by the term "Music" 
— what the Germans call the " encyclopaedia " of our subject. 
Every one of us has done this for himself to some extent, 
and many materials for a complete statement are in exist- 
ence, but there is room for a fresh and vigorous handling of 
the matter that would be a positive contribution to the think- 
ing of the musical world. It is in this sort of systemization 
of thought that a true and vivid sense of the magnitude, the 
variety and the essential unity of " Music " as a great division 
of human effort comes into existence. And it is only when 
such systematic thinking has been done that we can make 
ourselves ready for the solution of the puzzling problems of 
terminology, definition, sequence of topics, interrelation of 
disciplines, and the like, that confront the thoughtful teacher 
and organizer at almost every point 
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In conclusion, a few words upon what I have called 
standards of purpose or ideal. These may be general, per- 
taining to the function of teaching itself, or particular, per- 
taining to the teaching bf music. The first comes to light 
when we ask. Why do I teach? and the second when we ask, 
Why do I teach music? Here I must limit myself to but 
single and incomplete suggestions. 

In general ideal the two extremes are represented on the 
one hand by the teacher who undertakes teaching simply for 
what he can get out of it in pay or prestige or other personal 
emolument, and, on the other, by the one who teaches for 
what he can contribute to the welfare of the world. The 
purely commercial or selfish ideal makes teaching a mere 
business or trade. The philanthropic or heroic ideal makes 
teaching one of the most noble and beautiful of ministries. 
Somewhere between these extremes we find ourselves, each 
actuated by some combination of motives, part lower, part 
higher. Doubtless not one of us but is stirred by a degree of 
high enthusiasm to expend himself in the pure joy of self- 
sacrifice. If we have not this principle of action in our hearts, 
we are certainly not educators in any proper sense, for edu- 
cation is not self-aggrandizement, but self-impartation ; not 
- a competitive industry; but a true form of ministry. We need 
as an Association to exalt this standard of purpose, setting 
our faces against whatever degrades our profession to a mere 
trade and magnifying whatever gives us rank among the 
world's benefactors and inspirers. The whole tone of our 
meetings should serve to rebuke those who are concerned 
merely with the scramble for gain or fame, and to encourage 
and dignify the self -forget fulness that is simply eager for 
wider opportunity to give what !t has for the good of the 
world. Only this latter spirit of teaching has potency as real 
education and is capable of producing real culture. 

But with us what genuine educational zeal we have must 
focus itself upon certain musical objects. Just how we would 
phrase these objects probably will depend on various personal 
aptitudes and predilections. We are gathered here from many 
places, representing several different interests, occupied with 
somewhat diverse practical problems. Some are chiefly per- 
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formers or interpreters, some composers or creators, some 
theorists, critics or scholars, and so on. But we feel ourselves 
bound together by some common enthusiasms. Every moment 
of a meeting like this deepens our sense of the profound unity 
and solidarity that exists or ought to exist between the 
workers throughout the whole vast field of our profession. 
We have come to know for ourselves something of the rich- 
ness of our art, have learned to appreciate and understand 
what creative genius has set forth in tone, as well as to express 
some part of our own natiire likewise, have thus attained some 
grasp of the range of musical experience and musical utter- 
ance, and hence have some vivid sense of what part music 
may play in the most delightful, exhilarating and ennobling 
aspects of mental, emotional and spiritual life. Whatever we 
have, be it much or little, we all recognize as a trust or 
treasure which we cannot be said rightly to estimate or even 
possess unless having it fills us with the passionate desire to 
share or communicate it in some way and degree to those 
who have it not. In this desire and purpose we are all agreed. 
It is this that brings us together, and that makes our coming 
together fruitful. From time to time we may narrow our 
attention as an Association to this or that particular object 
or enterprise, sometimes large and sometimes small. But 
no one such object quite justifies our existence, or can long 
serve as a sq||cient bond of union. We must seek continually 
to keep the guidance of our Association affairs in the hands of 
those who have such breadth of vision and such variety of en- 
thusiasms that as they call our attention to manifold subjects 
and enlist our effort in manifold undertakings they shall hold 
the Association's progress steadily to the wise furtherance of 
musical education in the broadest and fullest sense, so that 
whatever influence it can exert through its meetings, or its 
publications, or the character of its individual members, shall 
tell for the constant building up in America of a genuine 
musical culture. 

We need to remind ourselves that the quality of our 
American population is rapidly changing, and that our Ameri- 
can civilization is in a state of flux and transformation. That 
we have a gigantic national opportunity cannot be doubted. 
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Whether we as a nation are to fulfill what many of us believe 
is our mission depends upon what factors in our national 
character gain the ascendency. Education is the great agency 
by which this character is to be molded and its energies 
turned to the highest ends. Probably no one of us doubts that 
hitherto our plans and policies of education have been too 
narrow and even low. They need to be so expanded and 
elevated that room shall be made in them for the culture of 
the higher and richer faculties of the mind and the heart. 
Here is where an accent upon the fine arts is a necessity, and 
where, therefore, music, as the most plastic and intense of the 
fine arts, has its place. It is for us to conceive of our own art 
•.so broadly and to practice it so reverently and earnestly and 
to set it forth to the world so irresistibly that its rightful 
place in the total scheme of American development through 
education shall gradually be given it and its inevitable power 
for good in personal and national life shall have due oppor- 
tunity, honor and effect. 
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THE MOVEMENT FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
MUSIC IN SECONDARY EDUCATION * 

Walter Scott 

Secretary of the New England Education League, West Somerville, Mass. 

I have been asked to give an account of a recent move- 
ment for better musical education, especially in the high 
school or secondary school period. In 1902 the New England 
Education League invited to a conference about one hundred 
representative persons in and about Boston, including music 
teachers in colleges, conservatories, public schools, private 
schools, educational people in other lines than music, and 
friends of musical education, not engaged in teaching. The 
object in view was to consider whether music might be 
properly treated as one of the great school subjects. Five 
sessions of the conference and fifteen sessions of a sub-com- 



♦The following pamphlets bearing on the subject were submitted 
with the paper: 
New England Education League Boston (W. Somerville Sta.), Mass. 

I. High School Music Course (Elective). 1904. 

II. New England Examining Board in Music. 1905 

III. Secondary Schools and Private Music Instructors. 1905. 

IV. Music in Chelsea High School. 1906-1907. Osorne Mc- 

Conathy, Supervisor of Music, Chelsea, Mass. 

V. Brookline High School, Music Circular. 1907. S. W. Cole, 

Supervisor of Music, Brookline, Mass. 
State Board of Education, State House, Boston, Mass. 

VI. Teaching of Music in Public Schools of Massachusetts. 

1905. 

VII. Institute for Supervisor of Music. 1904. 

College Entrance Examination Board, Dr. T. S. Fiske, Sec, Sub- 
Station 84, New York City. 

VIII. Syllabus on Music, prepared by Joint Committee of Eastern 

Educational Music Conference and New England Edu- 
cation League. 1906. 

IX. Examination Papers in Music — Music Appreciation, Har- 

mony, Counterpoint, Piano, Voice, Violin. 1907. 
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mittee occurred, extending through two years. Meantime co- 
operative committees were secured from this body and the 
National Education Association, Music Section, in order to 
give the conference more than local value. The result of the 
prolonged conference was the issue in 1904 of a pamphlet 
on "A High School Music Course (Elective)." This has 
been printed in a ten thousand edition, and also in papers 
and periodicals, and extensively circulated. It has led also to 
important later steps. For example, in 1906 the College En- 
trance Examination Board for th^ New England and Middle 
States added music to its list of subjects on the initiative of 
the Eastern Educational Music Conference, and this year, 
1907, the first set of music examination-papers has been issued, 
covering musical appreciation, harmony, counterpoint, voice, 
piano and violin. Thus two valuable results were obtained, 
namely, the outlining of a high school music course and the 
recognition of music by the colleges for credits. To speak 
of action state-wise — the State Board of Education in 
Massachusetts in 1904 undertook on investigation of the status 
of musical education in the state and printed a document on 
the subject. The State Board has also arranged for several 
institutes of music with excellent programs. The policy of 
the State Board seems to favor periodical institutes rather 
than the creation of the office of a state music agent or super- 
visor. The national music societies also have given consider- 
able space in their programs and proceedings to the subject 
of a high school music course. From correspondence that 
has come to my desk I note that interest exists and musical 
campaigns, more or less active, are proposed in a number of 
states, and that local interest is reported at many points 
throughout the country. One of the last calls for documents 
was received from the head of the normal school at 
Manila, P. I. 

An important provision has been made, as the movement 
has progressed, to secure recognition by the public school sys- 
tem of satisfactory musical instruction by private music 
teachers. This has seemed necessary because many towns and 
cities are not prepared to offer thorough musical courses in 
their schools, but they may be willing, if the subject is wisely 
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presented to them, to allow credit for such work on suitable 
tests. A circular has been sent out in this connection by the 
New England Advisory Board in Music, entitled " Secondary 
Schools and Private Music Teachers." This Board will, if 
requested by school committees, nominate examiners in music 
for any town or city to examine pupils of private music 
teachers with a view to credit under the public school system. 
It may be added that no expense is incurred by the public for 
this service. All expense is met by the parents or guardians 
of pupils.^ To introduce this plan generally, local school 
boards should be interested. Two leading communities in 
Massachusetts, Chelsea in 1906 and Brookline in 1907, have 
adopted this plan. Free descriptive circulars may be obtained. 
It is commended to musical leaders in all parts of the country. 
With suitable local modifications, the plan seems practicable 
in many, if not all communities. Boards similar to the New 
England Advisory Board might be formed from important 
centers, as New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, San Francisco, 
€tc., which would serve a good temporary purpose. 

THE PUPIL. 

Let us first look at this movement from the pupil's stand- 
point. The high school age is part of the age of adolescence, 
an important and interesting period of life, when the educa- 
tional idea should be wisely adjusted to the pupil's present 
and prospective needs. The pupil who wishes to pursue the 
serious study of music at the high school period is met by 
the following conditions : — First, he must pursue the study as 
an extra or out-of-school study in addition to the regular high 
school work; or, second, he must drop music study for the 
high school period and devote himself to the high school 
course ; or, third, he must drop the high school course and de- 
vote himself to music. As to the first, the pupil is likely to be 
overburdened by the combined pressure of high school work 
and music study to the detriment of health, or to handle both 
areas of study in an inferior way; or, second, to drop music 
for the prolonged term of the high school course, four years, 
probably means abandonment of serious music study, which 
is impossible for such as propose to make much of the study of 
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music as a vocation or otherwise; or third, to drop the high 
school course deprives the pupil of advantages in literary and 
general training, and is a serious loss to him in later life. Yet 
it is here that a leading: schoolman of long experience in New 
England declares all pupils of marked musical ability whom he 
has known have left the high school. The interrelation of 
music and literature is so obvious that the prospective musi- 
cian who is deficient in general education begins his career at 
a disadvantage. A simple solution of the difficulty is to rank 
music as worthy of credit among high school studies, or to 
put it in the school program with suitable credits. 

TWO EDUCATIONAL PRINCIPLES INVOLVED. 

Two educatiopal principles are disregarded in the general 
attitude toward the serious study of music. One of these is 
the principle of educational freedom. When the pupil's fitness 
for the study is reasonably determined by the joint decision 
of the ipupil and his advisers, that is, teacher and parent, he 
should be as free to pursue the study of music as any study 
in the prescribed curriculum, especially if it can be shown, 
that such study does not involve public cost. We do not at 
present press the question of such music instruction at public 
expense, although some communities are doing much in this 
direction. A system of education which discourages or pre- 
vents such study to qualified pupils is unduly repressive, and 
fails to give the best service. This principle opens into a 
larger area than that of music, and is applicable to other 
studies of vast importance to pupils and to society. The neg- 
lect of the fitness and aptitude of the pupil for music is of the 
same kind with the neglect of suitable training for trades, me- 
chanics, art, agriculture, home arts, and other great studies, 
which are claiming place and recognition in the scheme of 
popular training. The mischief done to society, as well as the 
loss to individuals, by a too narrow and rigid educational idea 
is generally understood. The democratic idea of education 
which aims to bring each person and all social groups, small 
or large, to their best, finds such a system unnatural and de- 
fective, in need of readjustment and enlargement. In the plea 
for freedom, with proper safeguards, for music study, we 
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plead for the great cause of educational freedom which may 
enable each pupil to come to his best estate. 

The other principle involved is that of educational valua- 
tion. It is generally conceded that all subjects which have 
worth in education should have due credit, to be carefully de- 
termined by fit judges. The history of education is replete 
with examples of the rise, modification and fall of subjects. 
Within the last half-century the relative place accorded to 
classics, physical science, modern languages, English and 
other subjects, has greatly changed. Moreover, elaborate 
courses leading to new professions have arisen. These 
changes have produced a broader and, in the main, a wiser 
valuation of studies in general. The valuation of each study 
is more necessary today on account of the expansion and com- 
plexity of school courses. Here the doctrine of valuation does 
not concern music alone, but all subjects. It is a feature of a 
comprehensive and adaptive system of popular education. 

REASONS. 

The reasons which led to this effort to secure a proper 
place for music study have been given in the prefatory note 
to the Report of 1904, and are doubtless familiar to many 
teachers of music and other educational people. Our ex- 
perience, however, has shown that the basis of the appeal for 
music as one of the great studies is frequently unappreciated. 
It is claimed that music is entitled to a place among the great 
studies because it has as broad an appeal as any other. This 
study trains and develops the intellectual powers — observa- 
tion, precision, concentration, constructiveness. It ranks with 
other fine arts and literature. Mysic also has its physical 
side, and contributes to the more perfect correlation of mind 
and body, which is one of the aims of harmonious education. 
There also is a value, especially in vocal music, in its bearing 
on personal health where health fails from impaired breathing 
organs. The moral value of music is evident as we study the 
songs of home, affection, friendship, country and religion. 
The vocational bearing of music study is important to those 
who expect to become teachers of music or to devote them- 
selves to music as a life pursuit. 
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GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS. 

Some more general considerations may be worthy of men- 
tion at this point, as, for example, the relation between music 
and literature, and the social use of the art of music. The 
social argument for education is often overlooked, yet it is 
fundamental. It is this argument which impels society to 
burden itself with the cost and administration of modern sys- 
tems of education. 

The better relation of music and literature is advanced by 
improved musical and literary education. The rhythmical 
element which enters into music enters also into literary pro- 
ductions in prose and verse. The deficiency and poverty of 
some poets in verse-technique as compared with others, like 
Tennyson, Burns, Milton, in the sweep and variety of verse- 
structure, spring from defective rhythmical training. A bet- 
ter appreciation of music evidently would enrich literature, 
especially literary form. Literary values are also too often 
disregarded in musical circles. Noble words are enfeebled, 
and good literature mutilated by the supposed necessities of 
musical setting. Society is the loser where literature and 
music fail in harmonious co-operation, and the social use of 
these two great arts of expression is impaired. 

Some masters in literature have pointed out the power 
and function of music as among the great arts of expression. 
Carlyle says, " The meaning of song goes deep. Who is there 
that in logical words can express the effect music has on us? 
A kind of inarticulate, unfathomable speech, which leads 
us to the edge of the infinite and lets us for moments gaze 
out into that." Newman says, " There are seven notes in the 
scale; make them fourteen; yet what a slender outfit for so 
vast an interprise. What science brings so much out of so 
little ! Out of what poor elements does some great master in 
it create his new world Is it possible that that inex- 
haustible evolution and disposition of notes, so rich, yet so 
simple, so intricate, yet so regulated, so various, yet so ma- 
jestic, should be a mere sound which is gone and perishes? 
Can it be that those mysterious stirrings of heart, and keen 
emotions, and strange yearnings after we know not what, and 
awful impressions from we know not whence, should be 
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wrought in us by what is unsubstantial, and comes and goes, 
and begins and ends in itself ? It is not so ; it cannot be. No ; 
they are the outpourings of eternal harmony in the medium of 
created sound ; they are the echoes from our Home ; they are 
the voice of Angels, or the Magnificat of saints, or the living 
laws of divine Governance, or the Divine Attributes. Some- 
thing they are besides themselves, which we cannot compass, 
which we cannot utter — though mortal man, and he perhaps 
not . otherwise distinguished above his fellows, has the power 
of eliciting them." 

When we trace the course of historic musical pieces, the 
power of music to move men is obvious. The Marseillaise, 
Die Wacht am Rhein, Scots ivha Jiae zvi- Wallace Bled, The 
Wearing of the Green, John Brown's Body, have strangely 
stirred the human heart and have moved masses of men. To 
some extent this influence may be independent of the liter- 
ary and musical value of the production. I have seen at a 
Harvard Phi Beta Kappa dinner a large company of scholars 
rise and join hands and sing at parting the famous song of 
Bums : " Should auld acquaintance be forgot." I have 
heard the same song at the annual dinner of the alumni of a 
theological seminary. When the marines of Great Britain 
and this country parted company at Manila Bay, it is said they 
joined in the same song. The song of the plowman poet, a 
song of friendship, best expressed the high sentiment of 
friendship for scholar, theologian and the marines of two 
great modern nations. The hymns of religion likewise unite 
religious communions which in some ways are widely sepa- 
rated. Thus the hymn, " Nearer, My God, to Thee," Unitar- 
ian in origin, is used by all branches of the church, liberal, 
evangelical, Catholic. The literature of the prayer and the 
hymn, better than the theological statement, interpret the 
deep things of life. They utter intellectual conviction suf- 
fused with emotion. 

A genuine effort for better musical education is far-reach- 
ing. This movement aims at the body of society and there- 
fore is entitled to be regarded as a wise public policy. Mr. 
Haweis in My Musical Memories pleads for the populariza- 
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tion of music. He asserts that a wise effort to this end will 
accomplish four results, viz.: 

1. It will soon be self-supporting. 

2. It wilj have a definite and marked influence on the diminution 
of intemperance and crime. 

3. It will promote thrift and increase the sum, now lamentably 
small, of the people's wholesome pleasures. 

4. It will become a national institution. 

PROPAGANDA. 

The importance of propaganda work in connection with 
this movement is evident. The whole effort thus far has 
been purely voluntary and with meagre financial support. It 
13 now in a favorable condition to be taken up and promoted 
the country over. Some emphasis may properly be placed 
upon the wisdom and necessity of the co-operation of music 
associations in all sections. 

Local societies may best influence local educational boards. 
They may state the arguments for the movement, and cite 
facts and experiences drawn from other sections. The better 
treatment of music in most communities is clearly dependent 
on the interest and activity of local representatives of music. 
An earnest and intelligent music campaign in every town, 
especially in large towns and cities, is advocated. It should 
begin at once. If already started, it should be pressed with 
vigor. 

State organizations also have an important opportunity. 
They may reach the state educational authorities, may secure 
adequate treatment of music in state normal schools and 
other state educational institutions, may promote state music 
institutes — and in other ways add strength and support ta 
the effort. 

The state group is now a unit of recognized necessity in 
education. Some states lack large centers, while others have 
within their borders metropolitan centers. Some are small 
in area, wealth and population; others are giant common- 
wealths with prospects of still greater expansion. The state 
group serves in some cases a natural and good purpose. 
Many educational bodies have adopted New England as a 
unit. Some associations take New England and the Middle 
States as a unit of organization. The College Entrance Ex- 
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amination Board adopts New England and the Middle States 
(including Maryland). The United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation makes the New England and Middle States (exclud- 
ing E>elaware) the North Atlantic Division, one of the divi- 
sional units of the whole country. A unit, intermediate be- 
tween the state and nation, would, as some think, serve a use- 
ful purpose as a unit of musical administration in lines that 
might be specified. 

The national unit is utilized by this body and the National 
Educational Association, Music Section. One objection to 
an annual national meeting is the long distances between 
points of meeting from year to year and the consequent cost 
in time, travel and other expense. 

The international meeting is also provided by the Inter- 
nationale Musik-Gesellschaft. The present sessions of this 
body combine the international, national and state group 
features by the union of three important societies on this occa- 
sion. At the Asbury Park meeting of the National Educa- 
tional Association, Music Section, in 1905, it was suggested 
that the general interests of music organizations would be 
better promoted by annual sessions of state and state group 
societies, national meetings every two or three years, and in- 
ternational meetings every five years. 

The relation of music organizations to the advancement 
of musical education cannot be discussed at this time, but the 
whole matter is suggested for future consideration. 

The desirability of a music fund which under proper su- 
pervision might in various ways advance this and other musi- 
cal projects has been somewhat considered. A number of 
societies, as the American Library Association anji others, 
have secured such funds which are used to advantage in their 
work. A fund of this kind is probably attainable by music 
organizations with reasonable efjfort. The subject cannot be 
discussed at this time, but the question is worthy of considera- 
tion at the convenience of this body. 

These are some of the items which have been met in connec- 
tion with the movement under discussion. On the whole, it 
is believed that the movement is making steady progress and 
is full of promise. 
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OBSERVATIONS OF ADVANXED COURSES NOW IN 
OPERATION 

Professor Charles H. Farnsworth 

Teachers College, New York City 

This paper is based on a visit made in December, 1907, 
to the following high schools — Brookline, Chelsea and 
Northampton — and to the teachers of the Springfield and 
Hartford schools. I shall also include the Horace Mann High 
School in New York. In Chelsea, where the largest number 
of elective courses are offered, parts of two days were spent. 
Not only were classes visited, but the principal, the superin- 
tendent and meriibers of the school board were interviewed. 
While it is recognized that such a cursory examination of so 
few schools is not sufficient to settle definitely any point, it 
still may have value as indicating the trend of the new move- 
ment in secondary schools. The report will cover six schools 
varying from such a community as Chelsea, with twelve syna- 
gogues and a Bohemian church among a population of 37,000, 
to Brookline, where New England stock and traditions are de- 
cidedly dominant. 

The work done in these schools falls easily under five dis- 
tinct heads: first, general music, so termed to distinguish it 
from elective courses along special lines (with this topic I will 
mention outside organizations such as clubs) ; second, appre- 
ciation courses ; third, harmony courses ; fourth, voice-produc- 
tion courses ; and fifth, courses in outside instrumental music. 
In order to compare the same kind of work wherever it is 
given, I shall follow each one of these heads through the vari- 
ous schools, first stating the facts under the four heads of 
time, credit, student-body, and nature of the work done, and 
afterwards making my comment upon each division. 

I. Starting, then, with the general music courses, Brook- 
line gives two 20-minute periods each week ; Chelsea, one 45- 
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minute period ; Northampton, one 30-minute period ; Spring-* 
field, one period; Hartford, one 40-minute period; Horace 
Mann, one 40-minute period. 

With reference to cfedit, Chelsea gives one point, and the 
remaining schools none. But, as the work is required either 
for all or for most of the students in these schools, the giving 
of credit is simply a question of bookkeeping. For instance, 
Brookline requires 15 hours per week as a minimum; Chelsea, 
18; but the three additional points are for studies like music 
which are required in the other schools without crediting 
them. The Chelsea plan of giving credit for all that is done 
in the school, making a distinction, if necessary, for unpre- 
pared credit work, seems the more reasonable. 

As to the student-body, Brookline makes music compulsory 
for the first and second years and elective for the third and 
fourth years. About one-third of the upper classes attend the 
chorus. Chelsea reverses the arrangement, leaving out first- 
year students, and requiring chorus-singing during the second,, 
third" and fourth years. This seems the more rational pro- 
cedure when we consider the voice-condition of the pupils. 
Northampton, owing to the small size of the auditorium, 
limits the work to two-thirds of the entire school enrolment, 
based on a selection according to musical fitness. Hartford 
does similarly. In both schools, the students who are not 
singing have a study period. That the students prefer to be 
in the chorus rather than to utilize this study period speaks 
well for the attractiveness of the work. In the Horace Mann 
School everyone is required to attend. 

With regard to the compositions studied, Brookline had 
given " The Wreck of the Hesperus," and when I visited them 
was singing effectively choruses from " The Messiah." A 
neat little volume of the choruses generally given, edited by 
Mr. Cole, and selling for twenty cents, made a very con- 
venient handbook, both as to size and cost. Chelsea was work- 
ing pn Hoffman's ". Melusina." They sang choruses from 
" The Messiah," the Pilgrims' Chorus from " Tannhauser " 
and other numbers from the " Laurel Song Book," In Chel- 
sea systematic effort is made to group the study with refer- 
ence to composers. A month may be given to one man, and 
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at the final session the period is turned into a recital of his 
works, which utilizes not only the instrumental talent in the ' 
school, but also outside soloists, and the piano-player. This 
makes it possible to introduce considerable practice in listen- 
ing to instrumental music during these final periods. At 
Northampton " The Messiah " was being sung, and some of 
the alto and soprano solo parts were quite effectively rendered 
by students in the school. "Elijah" and ''The Creation '* 
have been sung in previous years. The " Laurel Song Book " 
is also being used here. At Hartford " The Creation," " The 
Rose-Maiden," and " The Crusaders' Hymn " had been given. 
" The Messiah " also was being practiced. At the Horace 
Mann School one chorus from " The Messiah " has been given ; 
the pieces studied have generally been selected from the 
" Laurel Song Book." 

It is interesting to note how very prominently oratorios 
figure in the programs of these schools. At Northampton, 
where many modern compositions like " Fair Ellen " have 
been given, the students show a decided preference for the 
" Elijah." The substitution of boy altos for the tenor parts, 
and the lack of solidity of thfe basses make the effect produced 
different from that of a mature chorus. Yet the precision 
and verve with which the works are sung produces a result 
well worth while from the point of view of effectiveness ; and 
the students are getting an insight into these great works 
which only singing them can give. From the point of view 
of acquaintance with musical literature, the work is certainly 
justifiable. However, I am not certain that it is wise to con- 
fine immature voices to the narrow range required by part- 
singing. Then, too, so much practice on these larger works 
demands the pushing out of a great body of small unison 
songs, ajid excludes the acquaintance with instrumental music 
which students should have gained by the time they leave the 
high school. It must be admitted, however, that the giving 
of these large works has a fine moral effect, both upcii the 
students and those in authority, as well as upon the commu- 
nity at large. These reasons in themselves may be sufficient 
to justify limiting to choral works the musical experience 
of the general high school student. 
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As to musical activity outside the school, Brookline has 
had a successful students' orchestra, though it is at present 
in abeyance waiting to see what action the school authorities 
will take with reference to its financial support. Owing to 
the smallness of the number of students who participate, there 
seemed to be a tendency to consider the work done too special 
to justify hiring the professional players needed to complete 
the parts of the score. A mandolin club among the students 
supplies entertainment at school functions. Chelsea has had 
clubs and orchestra, but, owing to lack of time on the part 
of the musical director, these are not at present being utilized. 
Northampton has a boys' club of thirty and a girls' club of 
thirty-six picked voices. These unite in giving effective 
works at well-attended concerts. Hartford has a boys' club 
of twenty and a girls' club of thirty, following a plan similar 
to that of Northampton. Such works as " Fair Ellen," 
*' Die Lorelei," " The Pied Piper," and " A Night in Granada " 
have been given by these clubs. Owing to lack of 
time of the director, neither of these schools has an instru- 
mental club. Horace Mann has both a boys' and a girls' club, 
and quite a flourishing instrumental organization, which plays 
at school exercises, but does not represent all the instruments 
essential for an orchestra. 

In all these clubs this work is done outside of school time 
purely for the love of it. While it represents a select body, 
the moral effect of its work on the whole school is similar to 
that of a basket-ball or base-ball organization. The only 
reason it is less influential is that audiences are more attracted 
by a contest than they are by music. While it is natural that 
this should be so, it is not necessary to accept this verdict, 
but to strive to strengthen a nobler interest. Singing contests 
of classes and schools would probably draw large audiences 
and incidentally awaken interest in music, but the difficulty of 
judging satisfactorily the best part of a musical performance, 
with the focusing attention on the doers rather than the art, 
would introduce serious drawbacks. Much could be done by 
school authorities if they would recognize the value of such 
work sufficiently to provide for its effective carrying out. It 
gives an opportunity for really talented students to find them- 

6 
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selves, as it were, musically. If such clubs were more vitally 
connected with the life of the school, they could be utilized for 
developing the talent of specially gifted students, so as to en- 
rich the community. How this could be done would be a 
good subject for investigation by this division of the Asso- 
ciation. 

II. Appreciation Courses, As to the second head, appre- 
ciation courses, Brookline and Hartford give none; Chelsea, 
Northampton, and Springfield each give two 45-minute periods 
a week ; Horace Mann gives one 40-minute period a week. 

As to credit, Chelsea and Northampton give two points 
and require outside work ; Springfield gives one point of credit 
for two periods a week, on the basis that it is unprepared 
work; Horace Mann requires outside work and gives one 
point of credit. 

As to the student-body, Chelsea has courses for the second, 
third and fourth years. There are nineteen in the first of 
these and nine in the second. Since this is only the second 
year of the work, the third year has not yet been given. 
Northampton commences this work in the third year and con- 
tinues it through the fourth. Springfield has a four-year 
course mapped out, but only the first two years have as yet 
been given. There are forty in the first year. The second- 
year work is sometimes omitted, owing to pressure of time on 
the part of the students. Hartford gives no such courses. 
Horace Mann gives one course and limits it to election by 
students in the last two years of the high school. Seven are in 
the class. There have been as many as twenty, but the num- 
ber varies from year to year. 

With reference to the material used, Chelsea and North- 
ampton consider ear-training and elementary harmony as pre- 
paratory to the appreciation study. The first year of the 
course is devoted to the recognition. of phrases, their structure 
and development, following Goetschius' treatment. After- 
wards this analytic work is applied to the dance, the sonata 
and fugue forms. This work is accompanied by outside read- 
ing, preparation of papers, acquaintance with compositions 
by means of instrumental players, and also, at Chelsea, by 
means of condensed scores. The Springfield school briefly 
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states its aim to give familiarity with musical compositions 
and facts about music. Ear-training through chords, inter- 
vals and cadences and the learning of motives and terms take 
up part of the time, but the main feature is listening to com- 
positions, describing their content and, in a general way, their 
form. In the Horace Mann School practice is given in train- 
ing the student to listen to the subject-matter of a composi- 
tion, so that he can make out the main ideas it contains. In 
order to enrich the student's knowledge of how form is used 
in art, in a few of the earlier lessons the development of 
structure in the other fine arts is illustrated by lantern slides. 
The importance of the principle of repetition, and the Various 
ways of grouping for s)rmmetry and continuity are illustrated. 
This is applied to music, commencing with the easiest folk- 
songs and dances, and passing on to simple types of the sonata 
and fugue. 

It will be observed that in all these appreciation courses 
the attempt is made to train the student to follow what we 
might term the musical discourse. In the way this is at- 
tempted there is considerable variation. Chelsea and Hart- 
ford lay stress on a knowledge of the simple, fundamental 
forms, such as the phrase and the various classes into which 
its modifications can be grouped. Springfield puts more 
stress on the works as wholes, and uses the technical knowl- 
edge of forms and the ear-training drill as accessories to it 
rather than as fundamental. The Horace Mann, giving but 
half as much time as the other schools, does not cover so much 
literature as Springfield and gives almost no technical knowl- 
edge, but attempts a wider illustration of the principles of art 
form. 

That schools so widely different unite in offering such 
courses is significant. While no one course would be adapt- 
able to all conditions, there is a wide field for discussion and 
investigation as to what should be the true nature of an ap- 
preciation course. Should it be general in character — at- 
tempt only to awaken interest and familiarity, and serve merely 
as a basis for the more technical harmony courses ? Or should 
the order be reversed, and the appreciation course be made 
more intensive and technical, making prerequisite considerable 
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ear-training and analytic power, and at least one elementary 
harmony course? The latter, it seemed to me, was the ten- 
dency of the Chelsea and Northampton schools; while the 
former was that of the Springfield and Horace Mann. 

III. Harmony Courses, As to training in harmony, 
Brookline gives none; Chelsea, Northampton, Springfield, and 
.Horace Mann each offer two 45-minute periods a week; and 
Hartford, one 45-minute period. Chelsea, Northampton, and 
Horace Mann give two points credit each. 

With regard to the student-body, Chelsea has marked out 
a four-year course, but has as yet given only the first two 
years. There are forty-nine in the first year, and eleven in 
the second year. Northampton has two courses, intended for 
the first and second years of the high school. It runs over, 
however, into the third year, thus taking up part of the time 
of the first-year appreciation work. There were twelve in 
the first-year harmony class visited. Hartford gives a one- 
year course open to all students. Owing to difficulties of 
schedule, only twenty could be accommodated, but there were 
one hundred applications — a remarkable showing consider- 
ing that no credit is given. Horace Mann commenced the 
subject only this fall and offers a possibility of five years of 
harmony to correspond with the five years of its high school 
course. There are only three in the class, owing to late an- 
nouncement and difficulties of schedule. 

With reference to work, Chelsea, Northampton, and Hart- 
ford commence with interval and chord practice, with stress 
upon naming from hearing, and then pass to harmonizing 
bass and soprano parts with the three major triads, limited at 
first to the root-positions. Springfield takes up the major 
and minor triads, inversions, and dominant seventh-chords, 
and gives drill in recognizing, playing, reading and writing the 
material, and harmonizing on paper and at the piano simple 
melodies in soprano and bass. Considerable attention is also 
paid to examples of this material as it appears in compositions. 
At Horace Mann attention is first paid to developing rhythmic 
feeling, especially in the way that harmony affects it. This 
is done by having the pupils make couplets to fit melodies 
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and write melodies to fit couplets. To strengthen the musical 
memory, the pupils sing melodies heard at the preceding lesson ; 
and they write melodies from dictation to develop the rh)rthmic 
and melodic thought. Later the feeling for harmonic effects 
themselves is developed by having the pupils first sing under- 
and over-melodies. to a given phrase either played or sung ; after 
the feeling for the harmonic movement is sufficiently estab- 
lished, they commence its oral and pianoforte definition. 
Chords are not studied as vertical entities, but as tonal effects 
produced during a rhythmic movement. Knowledge of inter- 
vals as such, instead of being taught at the beginning, comes 
later as the result of the work. While the apparent technical 
chord-knowledge is much less, the real musicianship developed, 
it seems to me, is much greater. 

It is interesting to note with reference to these courses 
that in none of them is there a regular text-book used. When 
one considers the number of such books issued, it looks as if 
the real harmony text-book still remains to be published. 
While the figured bass is not entirely ignored, it is of decidedly 
less importance than it was a few years ago. The emphasis 
placed upon ear-training is much greater, and the demand 
for the constructive use of material seems to be increasing. 
But this subject is still begun as a combination of separate 
chords instead of as a combination of melodies. This re- 
quires treatment of the material at 'first as static, as if each 
chord resembled a brick in a building; instead of which, har- 
mony, if we follow its historic development, should first be 
considered as resulting from the movement of the melodies. 
This treatment makes the subject vital by connecting it with 
the student's musical experience. If the recapitulation theory 
means anything in music teaching, it demands that the free 
polyphonic thought should precede the modern method of pre- 
sentation. 

IV. Voice-Production Course's. As to voice-production 
courses, Northampton is the only school which offers them. 
It gives two courses, each consisting of two 45-minute periods 
per week, considered as laboratory work, with one point of 
credit. These are limited to third- and fourth-year students, 
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and there are twelve in the first course. The work consists of 
voice-placing and interpretation. It is significant that this is 
the only school where the students attempted the soprano and 
alto solo work of the great oratorios presented. " I know that 
my Redeemer liveth " was sung effectively by a student, who, 
though she graduated last year, has returned this year for 
more voice work. 

V. Instrumental Work. With regard to outside instru- 
mental work, three of the six schools, Chelsea, Brookline and 
Horace Mann, offer credit for technical work done outside the 
school, under certain restrictions. Chelse^ and Brookline re- 
quire one lesson with six hours' practice a week for one point of 
credit. Horace Mann gives two points of credit for two lessons 
a week, twelve hours being the minimum amount of practice. 
As the work is done outside school hours, election is free to 
all students. Since, in the Horace Mann plan, the ^ame 
member of the staff who gives the appreciation and harmony 
courses offers the piano work, this is laid out for five years, 
intended to supplement the regular high school work in other 
studies. 

As to the student-body, last year Chelsea had nine, and 
this year has twelve. It is noteworthy that the twelve this 
year include only one of last year's students. Brookline has 
three in the first-year class, two of whom took it also last year. 
Horace Mann has three in the first-year class; here the ar- 
rangement of the schedule not only makes it impossible for 
boys to elect the work, but it prevents also many of the girls. 

With reference to the nature of the work done, Chelsea 
and Brookline require quarterly reports from the teacher. 
Chelsea's report requires: (i) the number of lessons taken; 
(2) the average number of hours practiced; (3) a detailed 
statement of the technical progress made by the student since 
the preceding report; (4) a list of the compositions which 
have been studied by the pupil, with remarks concerning the 
scope and quality of the work done on each composition; (5) 
a mark, such as A, B, C, D, E or F, to show the teacher's esti- 
mate of the standing and progress of the pupil. The teacher 
fills out two copies of the report, one of which is signed and 
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filed at the school. The unsigned copy is used by the ex- 
aminer at the end of the year as a basis for judging of the 
student's work. The examiners for both Chelsea and Brook- 
line are nominated by the New England Examining Board 
and approved by the local school board. At Horace Mann, 
while the instrumental teaching may be done by outside 
teachers, the nature of the supervision exercised by the school 
has not yet been settled. 

This recognition of outside instrumental study, started two 
years ago by Chelsea, is a most interesting extension of high 
school influence, and if it be successful, will work a profound 
change in teaching music all over the country. It requires 
the private teacher not only to present systematic reports, 
but to have his work judged by those who know what ought 
to be accomplished. This is a very severe test to put on the 
free-and-easy way of teaching now general, and, to solve it 
successfully, will require a great deal of wisdom and more 
experience than has yet been gained. It is surprising that, 
with the possibility of getting credit, and with opportunities 
for private lessons unsurpassed in the country, the pupils of 
three such large schools as Chelsea, Brookline and Horace 
Mann do not more largely utilize the chance given. How- 
ever, the following facts ought to be kept in mind. About 
forty per cent, of the students at Chelsea, fifty per cent, at 
Brookline, and eighty-five per cent, iat Horace Mann prepare 
for college or technical schools. Credit given for such out- 
side music is of no service in entering these institutions, with 
very few exceptions (Smith College being one). Not only 
this ; the entrance work that is required is so severe that even 
if students were willing to do the music for the sake of the 
subject, few of them have the physical strength to do this 
additional work. 

A second reason is that requiring six hours' time for each . 
point of credit makes it much harder for a student to get the 
credit in music than in other subjects. Again, the thought ^ 
of the final examination by a total stranger is prohibitive to 
some students. One high school girl who is just commencing 
the study of Bach at the New England Conservatory of Music 
declined to apply for credit on the ground that as she di(^ 
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not need it and her marks already were high, she did not see 
why she should run the risk of getting a low mark. In other 
words, in all these cases the reward offered is not sufficient 
to balance the work demanded and the disagreeable examina- 
tion at the end. 

Besides the pupil, the private teacher must also be con- 
sidered. One teacher said that some of her pupils could da 
the work, but that many of them could not, and that when 
these poorer ones saw that they were unable to pass the ex- 
amination, they would naturally infer that they were not be- 
ing well taught and would go to other teachers. Hence she 
refused to have anything to do with the plan. Another teacher 
was enthusiastic until her first pupil came up for examination. 
The child grew nervous and failed. The result is that the 
teacher is decidedly opposed to any further attempts. Some 
teachers have objected because of the extra work that keep- 
ing and sending in the reports requires. The good old free- 
and-easy way of teaching is certainly much more comfortable. 
On the other hand, I was told of a music-teacher who re- 
ported that her students who were complying with the school 
requirements were accomplishing much more serious and sys- 
tematic work than those who were not. 

The co-operation of the private teacher is essential to the 
success of the plan. At Chelsea, all music-teachers having 
pupils in the school were invited to a conference when the 
plan of giving credit for music was first broached. After its 
adoption by the school board, a second conference of the same 
body was called, and the nature of the plan and its require- 
ments were thoroughly explained by the musical director. At 
this meeting, a permanent organization was effected, called 
the Music Teachers' Club, which has been holding monthly 
meetings since, at which subjects bearing on music and teach- 
ing are discussed. It makes one sit up and rub his eyes ta 
think of private music-teachers getting together in a club that 
. lasted for more than one meeting. The Chelsea musical 
director, as well as the private teachers, ought to be congratu- 
lated. Unless a similar spirit of co-operation between the 
school and the private teachers can be brought about, I do not 
see how such outside music courses can succeed. Tliere is 
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no doubt that in every community there are a great many 
teachers whose work would not stand the test such high 
school supervision requires. 

I am not sure that putting the whole responsibility on the 
final examination-test is right, or that the basis of the exami- 
nation should be limited to the written reports of the teacher. 
It is not difficult to tell by examination which pupils are musi- 
cal and which are not, but this is a very different matter from 
telling the actual progress made by a given pupil; and, as a 
basis for judgment of what has been accomplished by both 
teacher and pupil, this is the more important point. There 
are pupils whose musical talent and natural voice are so fine 
th^t even the worst teacher would take some years to ruin 
them. And there are pupils whose natural capacity is so 
slight that the best teacher would hardly feel flattered to be 
judged by what they did for a third party, a stranger to boot. 
Thus, to judge a teacher by what a pupil does at a single 
trial seems unfair both to the teacher and to the pupil. If the 
examiner could see the pupil to test him before the work is 
begun and at occasional intervals during the year, his judg- 
ments would be worth much more. But this is practically im- 
possible owing to the expense it would entail. 

While the necessity for an external test is wholesome, 
would it not be better to have something more than the brief 
written statements of the private teacher as a basis for the 
examination? Occasional recitals at which a committee of 
local teachers would be willing to act as judges free of charge, 
somewhat on the plan of oratorical contests, might give this 
wider opportunity for judicial work without increasing the 
expense. At the same time it would give the local teachers 
an interest in the work, and awaken in them a basis for judg- 
ing their own teaching. 

In limiting the above observations to the schools men- 
tioned, I do not imply that there are not other schools doing 
excellent work. My main object was to see schools where 
these special kinds of training are being offered. I know that 
there are many fine schools in and about New York where 
excellent work is being done in general music, for instance, in 
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the Ethical Culture School, appreciation and harmony courses 
are given for credit. 

I would like now to make a few more general suggestions. 
Both from the schools visited and from many years' experi- 
ence, I find that about one period a week is all that most 
schools have when the entire student-body can meet together 
for ipusic. From the point of view of widest influence, this 
is the most precious time that the teacher has, and how to use 
it most effectively is not an easy problem. To devote it en- 
tirely to choral works, leaves the larger part of the future 
musical experience of the pupils totally unprovided for. To 
give recitals and instrumental pieces iti this precious one hour 
a week would decidedly cripple the choral effectiveness. One 
hour of music a week is good as far as it goes, but it does 
not furnish as much musical experience as the normal person 
should have. 

Most schools have rather perfunctory opening exercises 
every morning. It would be of great advantage to the school 
if there could be ten or fifteen minutes, after the usual read- 
ii^g, prayer, hymn and notices or remarks by the principal, 
when a few social songs — national, folk and college — could 
be sung. The aim should be, not music-teaching, but the 
musical functioning of the student-body. Not only would 
these opening exercises increase the interest and develop the 
feeling of student comradeship, but a great many beautiful 
melodies, with their words, would make associations in the 
pupils' minds that in after-life would greatly heighten the 
effectiveness of school experience. The musical clubs could 
appear before the school, and thus these organizations would 
be stimulated to do better work. This increased time would 
give opportunity also for hearing instrumental music, and for 
acquiring some slight information that everybody should have 
about music. We certainly should not be so busy that we 
cannot sing a little every day. 

With the growth of musical work in high schools, it is 
going to be less and less possible for one teacher to do all 
the work, especially if he is supervisor of the grade work 
also. The Chelsea school board has met this difficulty by 
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engaging an assistant to the director, this assistant devoting 
her whole time to the high school work. It speaks well for 
the nature of the work done that, with the financial pressure 
tipon school authorities, this step should have been taken: 
With the increase in the teaching staff that will inevitably 
come, there will be better opportunities for specialization on 
the part of the teachers; for^ however rounded the general 
director may be, these special classes need guidance that can 
be given only by those who are teaching and creating along 
their own special lines. When we consider how large is the 
individual expenditure for music-teaching in the community. 
It is to be expected that when society learns that it can get 
better results for less money through a more complete organi- 
zation of its school work, it will cheerfully meet the added ex- 
pense required for more teachers. 

But this development will undoubtedly cause a still more 
radical change. The original high school has already begun 
•dividing into separate schools. We have the Classical High 
School, the Manual Training High School, the Commercial 
High School ; and the Art High School must follow. When 
we consider that the average for musical maturity is in the 
early teens, and for painting is at about seventeen, and that 
some of the world's masterpieces have been done by persons 
of high school age, we must recognize the necessity for greater 
care on the part of the community in developing the talent of 
its children at the most important and critical age in the 
artistic career. 

There is hardly a town that cannot produce one or two 
talented children. Yet the fact that in some artistic lines 
these children are so superior to their associates, instead of 
stimulating them to work harder with their talent, produces a 
feeling of supercilious importance, largely stimulated by in- 
judicious friends. The result is that the talent goes to waste. 
What is needed, almost more than good teaching, is that such 
talented students should have opportunity to measure up 
against one another in large centers where they can also come 
under the influence of great artists. If our large American 
cities could organize Art High Schools, they would give an 
•excellent opportunity to bring together talented youths. Be- 
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fore long the return would far outrun the expenditure, even 
measured financially. An article on " The Cost of Art " by 
Mr. Constantin von Sternberg (awaiting publication in book 
form) graphically shows the return that comes to Italy from 
the possession of art-treasures which were largely produced 
by a few score of men. With the vast and rapidly growing 
wealth of this country, what is there more worth while than 
the development of artistic leadership? We are demanding 
men, who through their talent and training, are able to change 
the surplus wealth of the nation into forms that through their 
grace, beauty, grandeur or pathos, shall give such dignity 
and value to life that the generation which shall follow them 
will rise up and bless, not only the men, but the times as well 
that have made them possible. 

Owing to the early maturing of the artistic impulse, it is 
to the Art High School of the future, rather than to the 
College or University, that we must look for effective train- 
ing in the fine arts. 
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THE AIMS OF MUSIC COURSES IN GRAMMAR 
SCHOOLS 

REPORT OF THE SUB-COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 

Ralph L. Baldwin, Chairman 
Supervisor, Hartford, Conn. 

Public school music has always occupied a prominent 
place in the discussions of the Music Teachers' National Asso- 
ciation. It was the principal subject at many of the earlier 
meetings and has found a place on the program of almost 
every subsequent annual meeting. The conspicuous attention 
given to the cause is especially creditable. The Association 
has constantly manifested faith in the cause when many 
professional musicians have been indifferent, if not hostile. 
It has stood for the belief that the foundations in the art of 
music among the people of the country must be laid in the 
public schools. It has seized' every opportunity to further 
the interests of music in public education. It is therefore 
•now following out its traditions in making public school music 
one of its special fields for work and research. 

The executive committee of the Association, in organizing 
its sub-committees for 1907, designated Ralph L. Baldwin 
as chairman of the Committee on Public Schools, and ap- 
pointed as members of the committee: E. B. Birge, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., Miss Julia E. Crane, Potsdam, N. Y., E. G. Hood, 
Nashua, N. H., and Herman E. Owen, Madison, Wis. Two 
lines of work have been pursued by the committee: (a) the 
promotion of advanced courses of study in music in high and 
preparatory schools; (b) the aim of music courses in gram- 
mar schools. 

The selection of advanced work in the high schools as a 
field for research followed naturally the desire of the Asso- 
ciation as expressed at the Oberlin meeting to unify and 
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make continuous the music work in colleges and* public 
schools. The committee wished to give further publicity to 
the advance steps that have been taken in high school music 
during recent years. It desired to show the need of further 
activity and the wide interest in the subject. It also wished 
to pass in review the actual work in the advanced courses in 
music now in operation in high schools. This entire subject 
is treated in the two preceding papers. 

The second subject, the aims of music courses m grammar 
schools, has received greater attention from the committee. 
In the present condition of music in the public schools of this 
country there is urgent need of determining the aim and 
standard of results in grammar and high schools. At present 
there is nothing like a fixed standard. Music in comparison 
with many other subjects is still in its infancy in public edu- 
cation. Great things have been accomplished in the past, 
but we are still in a measure in the pioneer stage. It is there- 
fore not surprising that there has not yet been devised a uni- 
form standard. Results have depended upon educational con- 
ditions in a given community or upon the personality of the 
leaders in music work. Thus it is that no two educational 
systems have a common standard of results. No one knows 
what a graduate from our grammar schools or high schools 
should be able to do in music or what he should know about 
music. Results in the older subjects in education at either 
of these periods are pretty well defined and they should be 
also in music. As the present efforts to unify the courses in 
music in colleges and public schools come to fulfillment, stand- 
ards of results will naturally follow. Music will pass through 
the same educational evolution in the matter of requirements 
that science and modem languages have. The colleges will 
prepare their requirements for entrance, which will mold 
the courses of the high schools, and the high schools in turn 
will exact certain required standards from the grammar 
schools. But this reform will necessarily be slow and there 
will be profit in beginning at the lower educational end, as 
well as the upper, to determine what the results should be. 

The history of public school music during the past twenty- 
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five years has been a record of the invention of methods. 
Meetings and conventions have been devoted largely to the 
study of methods and sometimes to acrimonious and futile 
contentions of rival advocates over affairs of secondary and 
often trivial character. In the effort to phrase a proposed 
requirement for grammar schools, the committee has sought 
to eliminate as far as possible all consideration of mere method. 
It has sought to establish a standard of results in music work 
to be accomplished in grammar schools, while allowing free- 
dom to reacli the goal in any way desired. No attempt has 
been made to outline a course of study, since that would in- 
volve the details of method. It was at once apparent in pre- 
paring a requirement for grammar schools that it must not be 
too comprehensive if it is to be effective at the present time. 
The general aims, intellectual, emotional, aesthetic and cul- 
tural, of music in public schools are generally recognized. 
There is, however, a wide divergence as to the relative em- 
phasis in teaching. As it did not appear wise to cover the 
entire field at first, the committee sought rather to confine the 
requirement to those things concerning which the large ma- 
jority of teachers could agree, namely, the fundamental essen- 
tials, those things for which a definite rating could be given. 
The character and amount of results secured through music 
instruction in the higher realms of emotional, aesthetic and 
cultural development — the spiritual equation — cannot be 
specifically defined or measured. It was thought best, there- 
fore, at the outset to phrase a requirement that could be 
specifically tested by examination. The requirement proposed, 
we concede, is an ideal one. There are probably few school 
systems in the country producing results in music work in 
grammar schools equal to those called for in the proposed 
requirement. Yet these results are possible, and all that is 
needed to achieve them is to improve the quality of work. It 
is the purpose of the Association to improve educational work 
in all departments of music and it would seem wise to fix the 
goal toward which the school work of the country may aim. 
If this is not done, we shall be forced to lower the standard 
to meet the present results, but these are being severely criti- 
cised, justly or unjustly. The improvement in the quality 
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of work in the grammar schools to meet the proposed require- 
ment would do much toward extending advanced work in 
high schools and colleges. It would aid the cause of, choral 
music throughout the country. And the effort to secure this 
quality of work would require better equipment on the part 
of grammar school teachers and better results in normal school 
preparation. The proposed requirement for music in gram- 
mar schools, as phrased by the committee and defined by the 
appended examinations, is as follows: 

AIM AND REQUIREMENT. 

The proper study of music trains the intellect, awakens 
the emotional nature, provides a medium for the expression 
of emotion, develops a love for the beautiful, leads to the 
recognition and appreciation of great works of art, adds to 
the. pleasures of life, and exerts a cultivating and inspiring 
influence on character. 

GENERAL AIM. 

I. Briefly stated, the aim is as follows: First, to teach 
the language of music, its sounds and symbols for reading 
and singing; second, to develop the emotional nature and the 
aesthetic sense; third, to develop an appreciation of good 
music. 

II. More specifically stated, the aim in the teaching of 
music in the elementary schools is to present the subject so 
that a pupil, at graduation, shall have acquired: 

A. First, the ability to sing at sight, with words, a melody 
of moderate difficulty, such as a Dykes, Barnby or Sullivan 
hymn-tune, or his part in a three- or four-part song of that 
grade of difficulty ; second, the ability to sing at sight an eight- 
measure phrase, without words, in any major or minor key, 
with any time-signature, employing the use of one, two, three 
or four tones to a beat, all forms of the unequally divided beat, 
syncopation and chromatic tones in ordinary use. 

B. First, the knowledge of all fundamental principles of 
time, note values, measure structure, and signature; second, 
the knowledge of two clefs, all fundamental knowledge of 
keys and key signatures, major and minor, notation of chro- 
matic tones (using five characters) ; third, the knowledge of 
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common Italian terms of tempo and expression; fourth, the 
knowledge of major scale structure. 

C. Some biographical knowledge of the great composers 
since 1685, and some acquaintance with a few of their repre- 
sentative works. 

To acquire the ability stated in the foregoing requirement 
it is suggested that principles be studied and practiced by the 
class and by the individual pupil, applied in the sight-reading 
and interpretation of melodies and part-songs of artistic merit. 
Attention should be given to ear-training and tone-production. 

The foregoing requirement is based upon eight years in 
grammar schools with a time allotment of 60 to 90 minutes, 
minimum and maximum, per week. 

The following examination, based upon II, B and C, under 
" General Aim," is suggested. 

Questions for Examination. 

I. Write on treble staff in the key of B flat the melody as 
sung or played. 

(The teacher should sing with the vowel a, the following 
melody, repeating it not more than five times.) 

3 



A>"; 1 1 'Ji|.i. j'j I h I I iQ ^ 



II. Write briefly of the life of one of the following com- 
posers: Beethoven, Mozart, Mendelssohn, Schubert. 

III. Give the name of the following theme and the name of 
the composer : 



ihJ J'^n iiHiJ i|^ in|ni 3^^ 



& 



. (Any other well-known classic would serve.) 

IV. Give the meaning of the following terms: forte, an- 
dante, piano, crescendo, diminuendo, largo, allegro, accelerando, 
maestoso, ritardando. 

V. On the treble staff, write the scale of A flat major, with- 
out key signature. 

VI. On the treble staff, write the signature for F sharp 
major. 

VII. On the bass staff, write the signature for C minor. 
7 
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VIII. Rewrite the following exercise in the key of E major. 



A>V)!AiJ>i|jrj.ii|ii|j I ii'ii I J II 



IX. Give the time signature for each of the following 
measures. 

J. j^nj| J. >jp|j jujj^Ij.jjjIjjjj^I 

X. Complete the following measure with rests. 

?j J 



SUGGESTED MELODIES FOR SIGHT-SINGING. 
(Based upon II, A, Second, of the foregoing requirement.) 




I V''. ' ij'|J I I "' I ' I IHI^ ' ^1^^=*= 

i''"ai,.ii i i , nj M. 11^1 1 I I I I I I, T i 
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In order to insure an intelligent and thoughtful consider- 
ation of the foregoing requirements and examinations at this 
meeting, the committee forwarded advance copies of the same 
to about one hundred supervisors. of music in the larger cen- 
ters of twenty different states, including New England, the 
central and western states and those of the Pacific coast. 

Accompanying the requirement were sent the following 
inquiries : 

1. In your opinion, is it possible to achieve these results 

in grammar schools? 

2. Should a specific requirement concern itself only with 

those things which can be examined and upon which 
a rating can be determined? 

3. Should the requirement be based in any particular 

upon class or concert results? 
If so, how is a rating to be determined? 

4. Should attainment in voice culture be specifically in- 

cluded in the requirement? 
a. If so, what treatment should be accorded the boys 

whose voices are changing ? 
b. Will you phrase such a requirement? 

5. Would you add to or amend paragraph I. under " Gen- 

eral Aim"? If so, in what manner? 

6. Will you criticise the sight-reading requirements under 

11. A. If too difficult, what should be omitted ? 

7. Under II. B, should anything be omitted ? 
Should anything be added? 

8. Will you criticise II, C ? 

9. What suggestions would you offer regarding the ex- 

aminations ? 

About thirty persons responded to the letter of inquiry. 
The answers to the first inquiry were general that these re- 
sults are possible, twenty answering " Yes," four " Yes " with 
some reservation, and three " No." In replies to the second, 
fifteen said that a requirement should confine itself to those 
things which can be examined, and six opposed. The ma- 
jority, eleven to eight, favored some rating of concert results. 
A strong opposition to including voice culture developed — 
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eighteen to four. Replies to the other questions were almost 
all favorable. Three replies advocated reversing the order of 
the aims in paragraph I. under " General Aim." Four con- 
sidered the sight-reading requirement too difficult, one advo- 
cated the omission of reading with words. Several minor 
changes were suggested in paragraph II. B. Three consid- 
ered it too difficult, but did not indicate what should be omitted. 

The following were suggested in different replies as desir- 
able additions: Intervals and triads, minor scales, tenor clef, 
tonic, dominant and sub-dominant chords and their relative 
minors. There was one call for a more specific requirement 
in- biography and the study of more representative works. 

In regard to the examinations, several expressed the 
opinion that question No. I., covering ear-training, is too 
difficult. A few criticised the exercises for sight-reading as 
too difficult. The replies on the whole were favorable and 
many expressed interest in the subject and favored the project. 

What has been said in this paper regarding the condition 
of public school music and of the need of a higher standard 
of results has doubtless been said before, but reiteration will 
be necessary until the results are much better than they are 
today. The time seems propitious to attempt to secure a uni- 
form requirement. Schools are better able to reach such a 
requirement than ever before. The Association is now in 
position to carry forward a continuous policy of activity in 
such a project. If an agreement could be reached by any 
considerable number of supervisors as to a definite standard 
of results to be secured in grammar school music, the require- 
ment should be given wide publicity. This the Association 
is in a position to do. As the aim and results of grammar 
school music are uncertain and unknown to the general public, 
it would be of great advantage if these results could be tested 
in the larger centers of the country and definite statistics 
gathered. With its thirty years of devotion to the cause and 
its national significance as an organization of professional 
musicians, the Association should exert a powerful influence 
in promoting public school music in such a^way that its results 
shall be so valuable and so apparent as to be above criticism. 
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REPORT OF PUBLIC SCHOOL CONI^Ei^BNCE 

Chairuan, Juua E. Crahe 

•"* " 

Normal Institute, Potsdam, N. Y. • ---^j* 

The Association had no more enthusiastic section than' 
that* one which devoted its attention to the subject of Public 
School Music. From the first conference on Thursday morn- 
ing to the concluding session, all the meetings of this section 
were largely attended and enthusiastically enjoyed by fboth 
speakers and listeners. The subject discussed was the sug- 
gested " Requirements for Grammar Schools," and this 
proved of such vital interest that musicians in all (departments 
of the work had a word to say. A tremendous amount lof 
work had been done by the committee, and their report was 
carefully phrased and clearly set forth in printed form. 
Although this report was given no formal . sanction by the 
Association, the interest shown in the matter and the willing- 
ness on all sides to sacrifice personal opinions, proved that the 
entire Association is awake to the importance of the subject 
under discussion. 

The " Requirements " received hearty approval from many 
present, and many who disapproved expressed the idea that 
they wished to add to, rather than subtract from them. 
Professor Charles H. Farnswprth was requested to phrase a 
supplemental statement which should embody the views of 
those who dissented, but found it impossible to do this during 
the present sessions. He, however, promised to attend to the 
matter and have some definite statements ready for the next 
meeting of the Association. While the section seemed to 
divide itself into two parties, which might be called the artistic 
and the practical, neither party would have acknowledged any 
willingness to neglect the artistic element nor any danger that 
its plans should fail to be practical. 
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If the same spirit that characterized the deliberations at 
this meeting coiiititHie through another session of the 
M. T. N. A., sGtrhfL 'definite outline of requirements for school 
music will cwiamly receive the sanction of the Public School 
section, /y/-* 

A full., report of the proceedings follows, beginning with 
the'openirig statement of the chairman. 

"-.^ % While we cannot expect to make plans today which shall 
f-be immediately adopted by the whole country, and while we 
may not even hope to agree perfectly in all particulars amongst 
ourselves, may we not aim at something perfectly definite, 
which, if agreed upon by those present, will carry with it 
some power to advance the cause of music in America? 

As I understand the purpose of this meeting, we are not 
here to discuss the value of music in the schoolroom. That 
has been decided for us, and by an authority from which there 
is no appeal. The people themselves have declared that they 
will have music in the public schools, in some states by man- 
datory Statutes, and in others by a demand so great that it no 
longer can be ignored. 

We are not here to dictate to any one how he shall teach 
music, nor what material he shall use in that teaching. On 
the other hand, is it not important, when a new element is 
introduced into the public school curriculum, that it be so 
administered that it may bear its part in the educational 
development of the young? 

When we consider the rapidity with which the demand 
for music in the schools has increased, and the comparative 
sluggishness of the musical world in furnishing the supply 
for this demand, is it any wonder that there are hundreds of 
schools in which the work which is called " music " is neither 
musical nor educational? Is it not rather a matter for sur- 
prise that in so many schools music holds a place really its 
own, and is recognized by all, who know enough about it to 
judge wisely, as a force of no mean value in the equipment for 
citizenship, as well as a power in character-development? 

What have the musicians of the country done to help elim- 
inate the poor work? Are they responsible for the good work? 
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A study of the history of school music in America brings 
out the fact that a few great names stand out almost alone in 
the musical world of those who have seen the possibilities of 
school music and have worked for its establishment. For 
many years we had to call upon foreign composers entirely 
for our children's songs, but the poet with the child's heart has 
sent his inspiring verse into the world and it has awakened 
its counterpart in song, until America boasts several com- 
posers whose songs rank with the best of children's literature. 
But leaving out the writers of children's songs, and the few 
great teachers who have given their lives to this work, the 
record against the musicians reads, " We have stood on one 
side and have found fault, but have lifted no helping hand." 

I well remember the first time I heard at this Associa- 
tion of music teachers a forceful word of recognition for the 
place school music might hold in the grand scheme of the 
musical education of the masses. It was a meeting of this 
same body at which several speakers hinted at plans by which 
the public schools might lay a foundation for advanced musi- 
cal education, and at the same time give to the child the train- 
ing which music alone gives. Is it not appropriate that this 
body should carry on the work then begun, by speaking on 
this occasion with no uncertain sound for the establishment 
of a course of study which shall meet school conditions and 
at the same time satisfy the demands made by music itself? 

What place has music in the life of the people ? It is recog- 
nized as a harmonizing influence in the home; our churches 
demand it as a vital part of the service; we ask for it to 
enliven our pleasures and to assuage our griefs, and in these 
latter days the hospitals are employing it as a therapeutic 
agent. Is there any one thing more universally demanded 
by mankind than music? 

On the other hand, is there any field in which the charlatan 
thrives with mpre security from detection? Is there any 
field in which the best that art can furnish is less appreciated ? 
Is there any field in which a stone can be palmed oflF for 
bread with greater ease? Why is this true? Because of the 
ignorance of the masses. Is it necessary that the masses 
remain ignorant? Is the musician's art complex and beyond 
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the appreciation of the public? I think no one who has seen 
its effects will disagree with me in the statement that nothing- 
ever introduced into the public schools is so simple, so easily 
comprehended, nothing brings greater return in real under- 
standing and development, for the time spent, than music. 

A course of study for music in the schools cannot be made 
from any one-sided basis; but, as with every other subject in 
the school curriculum, two distinct elements must be kept in 
mind: (i) What are foundations of a musical education? 
that is, what demands are made by the subject itself? and 
(2) What are the conditions upon which the foundation is to 
be laid ? In other words, what demands do the schools make ? 

In examining the demands made by the subject itself, the 
piano-teacher has a right to expect that the pupils who come 
to him from the schools shall have a musical equipment which 
will fit him to enter at once upon piano study, without the 
necessity for preliminary work in the knowledge of the ele- 
ments of music. The voice-teacher has a right to expect that 
the voices of those who have sung in the schools will be in a 
better condition than those who have not had this privilege, 
that such pupils be able to make distinctions in the quality of 
tone and .to read the music of their songs. The choirmaster 
has a right to expect that the members of his choir who have 
been educated in the schools will be ready to read the music 
set before them, that he may devote his time to its proper 
interpretation. The teachers of orchestral instruments ought 
to find their pupils ready to devote themselves to the mastery 
of their instruments, unhampered by ignorance of the symbols 
of music with which he must deal. The town has a right 
to better choirs, to a better class of music, to a better band, 
and to a good orchestra, where the school children are trailed 
in music. 

Artists will find more responsive audiences, composers will 
find a better market for their nqblest creations, when musi- 
cians realize the possibilities of musical culture during the 
eight years of school life, and when, instead of standing aloof 
from the schools, they look into school conditions and lend 
their aid toward the establishment of a well-graded course of 
study which will rank with the course in English. 
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Shall we not today bury all purely personal opinions and 
seek together for the truth regarding school music, that we 
may send out an ideal course toward which all may work? 



The Relative Emphasis on the Intellectual, ^Esthetic, 
Emotional, and Cultural Aims in Grammar Schools 

George W. Wilmot 

Supervisor, New Brunswick, N. J. 

There has been a great deal said in the last few years about 
emphasizing more strongly the aesthetic side of music in gram- 
mar schools. In fact, it has been so strongly urged that in a 
number of schools the practical side of the subject has been 
sent to the rear almost entirely. It is not a difficult thing 
to teach children to sing a number of songs beautifully and 
artistically in a parrot-like fashion; it is much easier to do 
this than to give them a thorough knowledge of the principles* 
of music, and to give them the ability to read their music 
without stumbling and tripping at every other measure. It is 
much easier, it makes a greater display at the time, and might 
possibly impress an unthinking public ; but what would be the 
lasting benefit to the child? 

I do not wish to underrate for a moment the importance 
of the emotional and cultural sides of music-study, which to 
a certain extent should go hand in hand with the technical 
training, but there is a great danger of over-emphasizing the 
aesthetic side to the detriment of the technical side. How can 
we expect to unlock the treasure-house of the works of the 
great masters to children until they have learned to use their 
working tools, and have the key? An artist cannot paint a 
great picture until he has learned by numerous failures to 
mix his colors and use his brushes. The sculptor must make 
and break many models, and spoil a deal of material before 
he can make a great statue. We can liken his early efforts in 
his art to the efforts of the pupils in their studies in music. 
In every art and science there is a certain amount of knowl- 
edge to be gained and a certain amount of technique to be 
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acquired before we can do good or artistic work. There is 
ho royal road to this knowledge; it means work, and hard 
work, and while we can make the process of^ acquiring the 
knowledge and technique interesting, music should be to the 
pupil not merely a pleasant thing which he can enjoy without 
taking any trouble, but also an intellectual stimulus. 

There is too much sugar-coated instruction in these days. 
Why should we give a pupil the impression that we shall 
always give him his studies wrapped up in something nice, 
and not much trouble to take, and that, after he has taken 
several doses of these sugar-coated pills, he will suddenly find 
that he has learned something? Great minds have never 
been trained in this way. It has been a struggle with diffi- 
culties all of the time ; but during this struggle the brain has 
been trained to think clearly and to reason logically. Without 
the early struggles and so-called drudgery they would never 
have acquired these faculties. Music is not different from any 
other study in these respects. We must go through a certain 
•amount of preliminary training if we are to do good work in 
the future, and all the disguising in the world will not alter 
this fact. If the work is not done, the pupils will not be 
proficient. It matters not by what method they have been 
taught — and all methods have some good in them — the 
work has to be done or the results are not obtained, and by 
results I do not mean the singing of a few songs beautifully, 
which, as I have said before, is not a difficult thing to teach a 
class, provided enough time is devoted to it. The true test of 
any method is. What do the pupils know, and how well can 
they apply what they know? 

It fs a question in my mind whether we should devote very 
much time to the aesthetic side of the music in the grammar 
Schools, if we have to sacrifice too much of the technical work 
to do so. We should probably be obliged to make such a 
sacrifice, considering the amount of time allotted to us (in 
my case, fifteen minutes a day). If the pupil is to derive any 
lasting benefit in after life from his study of music in school, 
he must learn to use music. 

Which is the child in a class that enjoys the music period 
the most? Almost without exception it is the child who has 
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mastered the principles of music as far as he has gone, and 
can read the most fluently. This enjoyment is largely because 
of his consciousness that he has achieved a victory over the 
difficulties with which he has been grappling. Is it not better 
that the pupil should have this filing than that he should 
merely feel an emotional pleasure m the rendering of a song 
in which he has taken part, and in which, perhaps, the real 
work has been done by not more than forty or fifty per cent, 
of the pupils of the class? Should not the intellectual side 
of music work be predominant in the grammar school course 
until the pupil has mastered the fundamentals ? Of what prac- 
tical use is the child's study of music in school if he has simply 
learned to sing many beautiful songs, and cannot read well 
enough to take his part in a proper manner in a church choir 
or choral society after leaving school? 

I have found in my choir work that singers regret, more 
than anything else, their inability to read well. They envy 
the person who is a good reader, even more than they envy 
the possessor of a good voice. In almost all choral societies 
the greatest difficulty is experienced in securing good readers, 
and by good readers I do not mean good guessers, of which 
there are legions. The time devoted, and I might say wasted, 
in drilling of parts, could, if all of the singers were good 
readers, be devoted to the aesthetic side of the work. Instead 
of this, about two-thirds of the time is taken up in drill on 
parts, during which three-fourths of the members either sit 
idle or indulge in chat, while the remaining fourth work on 
something that they should be able to do if they had been 
taught in school the principles of music and had been given 
the ability to read fluently. 

It is argued that much work on what is called dry, tech- 
nical studies tends to kill the spirit of music in children. If 
true in some cases, it is not the fault of the studies, but of 
the teacher. I think it is an absurd argument. In the first 
place, the technical work can and should be made interesting ; 
and, secondly, we all know that the greatest of geniuses in all 
of the arts and sciences did not and could not achieve their 
successes without a vast deal of technical study. If such 
study was necessary to the success of these great minds, we 
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surely cannot expect that ordinary minds (and the material 
on which we have to work is largely of this class) should gain 
their knowledge without a great deal of such work. Did 
technical study kill the spirit of music in such men as Bach, 
Beethoven, or Mendelssohn? From the fruits of their studies 
and genius that they have reft it would not appear so. 

Of course, it goes without saying that pupils should be 
given good, wholesome and beautiful songs — the very best 
we can give them. One of the greatest of recommendations 
for the study of music in the public schools is its intellectual 
value. I presume the primary object of education is to teach 
people to think for themselves. If we appeal to the aesthetic 
and emotional side of the child's nature and neglect the in- 
tellectual, we are missing a great opportunity of proving to 
educators and to the public at large the value of music as a 
study in the public schools. Do you suppose for a moment 
that the Board of Education of Paterson, N. J., could have 
dropped any other study from their curriculum, any study 
considered necessary to a good education, without such a 
protest from the public that they would have been obliged to 
replace it? If not, why were they allowed to drop music? 
It must be because they think it is not altogether necessary 
to an education, that it is not a trainer of the intellect. If 
the public did not have the same opinion, they would not have 
permitted such an action to be taken. Unless we can convince 
boards of education and the public at large that music is 
necessary to a good education, the same thing is likely to 
happen anywhere. 

Then, again, unless we can teach the individual something 
in which we can measure his knowledge of a subject, how can 
we know just how much benefit each individual has received? 
We cannot make definite requirements for the rendering of 
a song by a class so that we c?Ln hold each individual respon- 
sible for his own work in music just the same as in other 
studies. There is no way of doing this except by requiring 
a knowledge of the fundamentals of music, and an ability to 
read well. 

In my opinion the most emphasis should be placed on the 
fundamentals and sight-reading in the grammar grades, with 
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as much culture as we can crowd in without displacing the 
essential knowledge necessary to make the pupil musically 
intelligent. Then he would be well equipped for his future 
study of music in the high school. If obliged to leave school 
before that time he would still be able to take his part in 
musical work outside of school, or, if not that, be at least an 
intelligent listener. Without this fundamental knowledge, 
music will appeal simply to his emotional nature, and not at 
all to his intellect. We must all agree that the enjoyment 
derived from listening to music is very much enhanced if the 
intellectual is combined with the emotional. Give the pupil 
the ability to read music so well that he is not handicapped by 
the purely mechanical part of the work, let him master the 
fundamentals, and there will be no difficulty in securing artistic 
results. 



The Relative Emphasis in Elementary Music-Teaching 
Professor Charles H. Farnsworth 

Teachers' College, New York City. 

How with a luscious peach, its sight, odor, taste and the 
act of eating it, all combine to arouse in us the feeling of 
well-being, a consciousness of worth! We do not need to 
know anything about the peach scientifically or horticulturally, 
and yet our pleasure is partly due to the awakening of previ- 
ous pleasurable experiences. For, if instead of a peach, we 
are tasting a persimmon for the first time, there will be an 
•element of doubt. If the fruit is totally different from any- 
thing we have ever tasted, the chances are that we will not be 
quite sure whether we like it or not. 

To take another illustration, there are many here who 
are meeting friends after absence. Consider what happens. 
In connection with the hearty hand-grasp, the "Hello, old 
boy" and the interested conversation that follows, there is 
again awakened a sense of well-being ; something worth while 
is taking place. But we do not feel ourselves simply the re- 
cipients of a pleasurable stimulant as in connection with the 
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peach. The stimulant is there, but we also are active; 
memory and imagination are active ; recollections and associa- 
tions are weaving a complex web of interests. Besides simply 
experiencing, as when we eat a peach, we are mentally active. 
There are facts in the case — the narration of what our friend 
has been doing, or what we have been doing — and these have 
much to do with the satisfaction awakened. 

Take a third illustration. I once tried my hand at making 
furniture, and I remember cutting out an ellipse and comput- 
ing some averages for an especially complex piece. When 
the problem was successfully solved, so that all the steps in 
the process were clear in my mind, I recall the glow of satis- 
faction that came over me. All my effort seemed worth 
while when I had* at last succeeded in working out the problem 
satisfactorily to myself. Here the conscious intellectual ele- 
ment was decidedly in evidence. In such constructive work 
we are always conscious both of the effort and of the result- 
ing strain. While there may be a certain exhilaration in the 
process of working out the problem, the real satisfaction comes 
at the end, when it has been accomplished, in the same way 
that the hunter enjoys stalking his game, hardly conscious of 
the effort and discomfort he is going through. It is, how- 
ever, the bringing down of the game that rewards him; lie 
is not tramping through rain and snow just for the exhilara- 
tion of the walk. 

Let us compare these three illustrations. In eating the 
peach the pleasure is keenest at the beginning, and the in- 
tellectual elements of knowledge and thought are relatively 
slight. In meeting a friend the pleasure is fairly well sus- 
tained with a decided increase in intellectual activity, but this 
activity is not with reference to any conscious purpose. It is 
eminently characterized by spontaneity. The mental pro- 
cesses simply supply the material with which feeling and 
emotion are . connected. Whenever, as in furniture-making, 
a problem is being worked out, the pleasure waxes toward the 
end, much as it seems to wane when we eat a peach. The 
intellectual elements which the problem called into play are 
deliberately freed, as far as possible, from connection with 
feeling and emotion. The mind is purposely put on a strain 
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in order to follow out certain relationships, and a feeling of 
satisfaction develops as the culmination is neared. 

When we apply these three illustrations to music, we find 
all three varieties of awakening satisfaction exemplified. 
There is the direct sensuous appeal of quantity and color of 
tone much as in the first case, implying, as did that, somie 
experience, but almost no conscious mental activity. 

Corresponding to the second illustration, is the average 
person's listening to music. We do not analyze the various 
forms and compare them with each other, any more than we 
analyze the remarks of our friend. We give feeling and 
imagination full sway, and act very differently from what we 
would if the conversation were about some business deal >ye 
were trying to make, for instance, swapping horses. In that 
case we would eliminate feeling and try to keep to the cold 
facts before us. Quite the reverse is true of the musical 
activity of which we are speaking.' Here the mental opera- 
tions are discursive and simply present the forms. Oyr satis- 
faction depends not on judgments, but on the accompanying 
feelings that are awakened. 

Parallel to the illustration where a problem is being 
solved, there is that kind of listening which the composer or 
the one who reproduces music often exercises. Such an 
auditor ask% himself, " What has the author done with his 
themes ? How has he lengthened them contracted them, in- 
verted them? By what clever devices has he -brought about 
the desired harmonic effects in certain places?'* At a piano 
recital a listener who is himself a performer, wants to get 
near the instrument where he can watch the hands of the artist. 
Every movement and its effect is analyzed. In both of these 
cases the mind is decidedly on a strain. But what gives 
motive and worth to the operation is not, as in the other two 
cases, simply the act of experiencing, but it is listening with 
an end in view. We have ideas of composition which the 
work just heard is shaping. Or, in the case of the performer, 
he is so interested in the way to overcome difficulties in play- 
ing which he himself can apply, that he prefers to sit near the 
piano and sacrifice the sensuous effect for the sake of the 
keen intellectual satisfaction that comes from the problem. 
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These three ways of listening to music are not related to 
each other as steps in a logical process. They exist side by 
side. We can detach each from the others, or one may so 
engross our attention that the others sink into comparative 
unimportance. Development of capacity for one does not 
necessarily imply better achievement with the others. Even 
in the case of the last illustration, one may be so absorbed in 
following the structure of a composition that the sensuous 
effects of tone-qualities and the delightful reveries that the 
second form of listening awakens may be almost entirely 
absent. 

What, then, is the application of this to teaching? The 
effectiveness of music is in the satisfaction that it awakens. 
Musical education should aim to make this satisfaction purer 
and more intense. It has all three ways before it. It can 
concentrate attention on tone, and by constant practice make 
the mind more sensitive to tone as such. The vocal teacher 
is very largely working in this sphere. Or attention may be 
directed toward musical pieces, and, through constant hear- 
ing and familiarity, associations will be formed, the various 
phrases and movements will take on certain significances of 
which the imagination will seize hold. This is the musical 
education which the average person gets in listening to a 
Paderewski or a DePachmann. Or, if we apply the third 
illustrattion, the aim of the training may be to expose the 
skeleton of the composition; to show how it is put together, 
all the various means used for producing the resulting effects. 
The work presents itself as a huge problem to the mind. 

Of these three ways the third is by far the most popular 
with the honest teacher, for its parts are logically related to 
each other, and the pupil can be led step by. step until the 
whole scheme is spread out before him. What is extremely 
valuable for the teacher, the parts of the work can be tested 
step by step, and the student's accomplishment summed up in 
percentages. The thing is so definite that the teacher can tell 
whether the pupil knows or does not know. 

But fascinating and convenient as such study is, it has 
this vital defect — it lacks legitimate motive from the point 
of view of the non-professional student. To analyze the 
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skeleton of sonata-form has immense value for the student 
who is commencing to compose. To watch how an artist 
holds his wrist and hand in a difficult passage is of great value 
to a student who is himself working on similar compositions., 
But this intellectual approach is not of the same value to one 
who neither composes nor plays. The mental keenness that 
solves problems is not necessary in talking with a friend. In 
fact, the repression of feeling in order to keep the analytic 
judgment clear as to causes and their effects, as to the reasons 
for what is being said and done, is prohibitive of that -kind of 
approach illustrated in friendship or in the enjoyment of a 
recital. 

The difficulty in music-teaching where the emphasis is 
placed on the intellectual element is that what it actually 
teaches is how to grasp the structure or form, as in sight- 
singing, whereas what it should accomplish is to develop the 
capacity for the more intense enjoyment of music. There is a 
tacit implication that to know how a thing is done brings 
greater enjoyment. But is the child's pleasure increased when 
he finds that his father instead of Santa Claus fills his stock- 
ing? Art works legitimately with illusions. It hides its 
stage-machinery. When we are enjoying a beautiful work 
to its fullest, we are more interested in the feeling that it 
awakens than in the processes of its construction. When the 
emphasis is placed on the intellectual, what is really done is to 
change the aim from imaginative enjoyment such as comes 
from a fine recital, to that of an analytic problem, as in the 
third illustration. This is a decided shift in the nature of 
the enjoyment. It is changing from an aesthetic to a scientific 
pleasure. Both tre genuine pleasures, but there is a decided 
difference in the way they are produced. 

We can illustrate the difference between the scientific and 
the aesthetic approach by the following chord-form — one, three 
five, eight. The scientific approach would start with the 
chord and afterwards notice its application, for instance in 
" The Star-Spangled Banner " and " Die Wacht am Rhein." 
On the other hand, the aesthetic approach would sing the 
songs .first, and after the character of the tone-succession has 
been fully felt, draw attention to the fact that these are one, 
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three, five, eight of the tonic chord. The practice that 
follows on the chord acquires a significance because the effect 
of such a succession has already been felt in actual music. 
The average person has in varying degrees all the qualifica- 
tions necessary for the aesthetic approach; but it takes more 
than average ability to commence with the scientific approach 
and at the same time keep in mind the purpose it serves in the 
aesthetic effect. As we have already stated, this difficulty con- 
sists in relating the intellectually approached causes to the 
aesthetically felt effects. It. obliges us to make a shift from 
one kind of approach to another. 

On the other hand, if we stay entirely in the aesthetic 
sphere, the educational problem is immensely simplified. This 
can be done if the pupil is first made distinctly conscious of the 
aesthetic effect — the beauty of the piece of music — and later ^ 
is brought to see the means employed to produce this effect 
in such a way that he will not lose their relation to the effect 
he has experienced. Such a process may seem to many like 
putting the cart before the horse. It may look illogical. If 
the pupil feels the effect to start with, why say any- 
thing further to him about causes ? The reason is that the aim 
of such music-education, as we have said, is to purify and in- 
tensify the effect. Though at the commencement of the study 
the pupil may feel this effect, training in observation makes 
him more vividly conscious of it. We actually see and hear 
more, if in connection with what we experience we can classify 
and make distinctions. This knowledge is not, as in the case 
of the composer and the performer, for some practical end. 
It has its own legitimate end. The ideal method employs in- 
tellect for the purpose of quickening the powers of perception. 
In other words, the intellectual element of analysis is in the 
aesthetic process merely a means to the end of helping the 
mind to grasp all that we hear and see in an art-work. The 
aim in general art education should be stronger feeling, not 
further knowledge; and this involves a very different pro- 
cedure from solving a scientific problem. 

The order of work in music-teaching should be: First, 
to give a musical experience that will stimulate the aesthetic 
and emotional nature; second, to train through observation 
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and analysis so as to make possible a still greater aesthetic 
enjoyment. Such a procedure places the chief emphasis upon 
the aesthetic result, and employs the intellectual approach only 
as a means to this end. 



/ 
A Standard Music Requirement for Elementary 

Schools 

Frederick H. Ripley 

Principal, Boston, Mass. 

The question is on the approval or disapproval of the re- 
port of the committee which has considered the matter of 
setting up a definite standard for the work in music in ele- 
mentary schools. We find ourselves divided on this question 
into two distinct groups. There are some who approve of 
the standard, as set, in kind, and others who object to it be- 
cause it omits to suggest what they hold to be culture 
standards. Those who approve the standard in kind are 
divided again into two groups — those who hold that the 
standard is too high, and those who believe that a high stand- 
ard should be set as a means stimulating effort. The latter 
hold that since the standard has been reached by a few, and 
its reasonableness thereby proved, all may strive for it with 
benefit, while they who oppose see in it discouragement, dis- 
credit, and possible injury to the cause. 

Considering the report first as to kind we must observe — 

First: That the action of this society is calculated to in- 
fluence music-teaching generally over the country, that this 
influence is to be extended by means of reports which are to 
be sent to the teachers who are not present, hence the discus- 
sion of elements which cannot be reduced to definite under- 
standable language cannot forward the general matter of the 
report. 

Second: The substitution of a system of culture study 
for the study of music — tends to retard rather than advance 
the general cause, for music is by no means the only avenue 
to culture. -Esthetic development is incident to every branch 
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of knowledge pursued in school and many cultured persons 
are deficient in music. 

Third: The pure culture effort seems to be confined to 
the earliest periods in school, which are soon passed, while 
the main business of a music course still stretches out before 
us. 

Fourth : The advocates of culture seem to confuse music- 
culture with the general cultivation of the imagination, for 
they draw their instruction from the field of literature and 
nature, and possibly add melody as a sauce to the study of 
literature. 

Fifth: There seems to be some neglect of the fact that 
there is art in melody itself. A beautiful tonal scheme, 
diversified by graceful movement and well-placed accents, is 
a work of art. The study of such a work of art is not too 
difficult for young children, and the rendering of such works 
of art forwards the form of culture for which music is intro- 
duced into schools. 

Sixth: There is a tendency to assume that there is a 
conflict between the art side of music-study and the mastery 
of symbols. Such an assumption is a grave error. The fact 
that the ultra-culturist sometimes fails to teach reading, and 
that the expert teacher of reading frequently neglects culture, 
simply indicates a lack of completeness of conception. The 
two elements may be, and are, more and more combined. The 
teacher who is found firmly fixed on either side of this 
dilemma will be a failure. He who makes the most perfect 
combination of elements will be the greatest success. The 
man who talks about plants and animals, and teaches his 
pupils to make poetry, will possibly discover that, good as 
these things are, they may be carried to a oad extreme; 
while he who allows the children to render notation studies 
without bringing out the art in them is in error on the other 
side. 

, The causes which underlie this discussion are familiar to 
those who have spent a long life in school, yet it may be well 
to briefly touch upon them. 

Dr. Lowell Mason asserted that children could sing. The 
proposition was doubted. He demonstrated the truth of his 
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assertion by a public exhibition. He also showed that these 
children could tecite a small catechism of musical terms. As 
a result singing was introduced. This was singing, pure and 
simple. Later, definitions were taught. Finally, reading 
its advancement. 

The methods used brought but small results. Years rolled 
on, at last Mr. Holt came. He threw aside the old traditions 
of instrumental instruction, and a new era opened* Now, 
every grade teacher may be expected to teach music — and 
as reading becomes common, soon a higher art must emerge — 
but we are all impatient for high art results, and we charge 
this reading with the crime of checking the art development, 
instead of adding art to the reading. The real reason why 
reading has been inartistic is because it has been so slow apd 
labored, but the true course to art is through better reading. 

The statement that ideas must come first, that is, that 
there must be a foundation of rote-singing, is universally ac- 
cepted. The question is, How long shall it continue? As a 
matter of school-room experience we know that it varies with 
different children, with different classes, and with the ability 
of the teacher. We cannot wait for all, nor can the course be 
tempered to the teacher's ability. Hence, as a matter of 
necessity, formal teaching must be begun at a definite time, 
and, if it is to accomplish anything, it must be begun early, 
for the child is soon out of our hands — and whether the 
work is done or not we may teach him no more. The adop- 
tion of prompt and efficient means of presenting notation is 
therefore recommended to those who are waiting to secure 
a cultural basis on which to build reading. For the over- 
zealous teacher of reading, greater care and purer artistic 
conception are imperatively urged. 

The two main divisions of this conference should be recon- 
ciled immediately, and we should go forward hand in hand. 
What we offer to the world as the result of our deliberations 
should be definite, impersonal and of universal application. 
Pure theories and personal methods should be excluded. 

Turning now to a consideration of the division on the re- 
quirements as stated in the committee's circular, it may be 
said that teachers will always differ on matters of this kiiid. 
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All teachers are divided into two classes. One consists of 
those who strive for maximum attainments, afid the other of 
those who are content with a minimum result. The basis of 
this division is temperamental to a great extent. 

It is to be hoped that the standard set up will not be 
lowered until a hearty and united effort has been made to 
attain it, and it is to be hoped, further, that the damage to 
the cause which has been predicted as a result of the high 
standard will be allowed to become a reality before it is 
lowered. There will be time for escape after the condition 
actually arises. 



Credits in Music in Public Schools 
Lyman L. Wellman 

Supervisor, Northampton, Mass. 

In considering the question of marking and credit in music 
in our public schools, it is first necessary, of course, to deter- 
mine the value of the subject and the place it should occupy 
in the educational scheme. 

The study of any subject, to be worthy of serious considera- 
tion in public education, should possess certain educational 
values which will contribute to the mental and spiritual growth 
of the average pupil, and, at the same time, be sufficiently 
tangible and clear in detail to render a definite requirement 
and credit possible. Educators all over the country are de- 
manding more systematic teaching, more definite require- 
ments and more measurable results. The various problems of 
each subject must be arranged and presented systematically 
and in logical order in the several grades. There must be a 
definite amount of work required of each class and pupil, and 
there must be some means of determining whether the work 
has been accomplished. 

Now, if we are to have a definite requirement and be able 
to decide as to the knowledge and ability of the class and 
individual, it will be necessary in our teaching to emphasize 
that phase of the subject which will make it possible to meet 
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this condition. In education there are two clearly defined lines 
of development, namely, the intellectual and the cultural or 
spiritual. Of the former there may be definite requirements 
established and tests given, which will accurately indicate the 
extent of the work accompHshed. In other words, intel- 
lectual ability may be measured. Of the cultural phase no 
exact requirement can be established, and there is no way to 
decide the extent of the development. That which pertains 
to spiritual growth cannot be measured. Therefore, notwith- 
standing the fact that the cultural side is the real aim, the 
intellectual side must be made the basis of requirements and 
tests. The conclusion is obvious -^ that the intellectual phase 
must also be made the basis of requirements and tests in the 
study of music. 

That the study of the fundamentals and sight-singing of 
music trains the intellect by developing the power of concen- 
tration, independence, habits of accuracy, memory, the hear- 
ing sense, and mental and physical alertness, is generally 
acknowledged. No other study in the public school curricu- 
lum develops these powers to a greater degree. Neither is 
there any subject which exerts a greater cultural influence 
than that resulting from the association with good music, the 
study of the beauty of melody, form, tone-quality, rhythm, 
and the lives and works of the masters. Therefore, in the 
broadest educational sense, no other study in our schools is 
more valuable than the study of music. 

Notwithstanding the great value of the subject, it has 
never taken its proper place or exercised its greatest influence 
in education, because of the lack of system in its presentation 
and the failure to demand results which can be measured 
classwise and individually. This fact has been particularly 
emphasized of late as applied to private teaching. In cities 
where it has been proposed to give credit in the high school 
for instruction in music received outside from private teachers, 
the plan has proved an utter failure, so far as practical appli- 
cation was concerned, because it was found that few or none 
of the private teachers made a requirement or set any par- 
ticular standard for their work. 

Time is too limited in the public school work to develop 
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both the intellectual and cultural sides of music to a satisfac- 
tory degree. The reason is apparent. It is impossible to 
secure a high development of the emotional and aesthetic 
without a thorough knowledge of fundamentals and the ability 
to read music at sight. By sight-singing I do not mean the 
kind which is accomplished by beating time, by singing one 
part at a time, or any other kind of limping through a piece 
of music. I mean absolute sight-work, all parts, be there 
two or a dozen, at the same time, with such a degree of accu- 
racy that no false impression of the music is given. How 
can pupils be impressed with the beauty in a musical composi- 
tion if their first experience with it is such a struggle with 
technical difficulties that they can have no appreciation of the 
beauty of the music and are left with neither courage nor 
desire for further study ? It will be found that to develop the 
ability to read music properly and to secure a satisfactory 
knowledge of the fundamentals, the intellectual phase must 
be emphasized. 

The sphere of the public school, after all, is not so much 
to educate as to prepare for education. It is intended to de- 
velop in a pupil the desire for knowledge, the ability \o study, 
and to give him sufficient technical knowledge to act as a 
basis for his real education — his life's experience. There- 
fore, following this thought, the pupil should leave the gram- 
mar school with a thorough knowledge of the fundamentals 
of music and the ability to read it absolutely at sight as he 
would be expected to read a newspaper. He would, incident 
thereto, have had agreeable association with much of the best 
musical literature, he would have a love for good music, a 
pride in his ability to translate its language, and his emotional 
and aesthetic senses would be developed without the sacrifice 
of his fundamental knowledge and sight-singing ability. Not 
of the least consideration would be the fact that the knowledge 
which he had acquired was made up of tangible facts, result- 
ing in a definite ability to do something. He would have the 
key with which to open the treasury of music for himself 
and he would be eager for more knowledge. 

Assuming that we have a desirable course of study, one 
which will make these results possible, how are we to discover 
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the exact amount of work accomplished ? How can we meas- 
ure the ability and knowledge of a class and how can we de- 
termine the standing of a pupil ? 

First, to discover whether a class (we will say in the eighth 
or ninth grade) can read at sight fluently, select some piece 
of music in three or four parts which, so far as possible, 
covers the problems of time and tune which the class should 
have mastered. Give each pupil a copy and allow the class 
to study a moment to become acquainted with the character 
of the music; sound the tonic (not the tonic chord) and give 
the command *' sing." If they read it at sight as readily and 
accurately as you would expect them to read English, then 
you know that, as a class, their work is up to the required 
standard in that one particular. Should there be some blun- 
ders and mistakes, it is easy to determine to what extent the 
composition was correctly read, by considering time and tune 
of the various parts and checking off the measures where the 
mistakes occurred. When the test has been completed, count 
the incorrect measures of each part and determine the average. 
From these averages may be secured the class average. It 
will also- be easy to determine whether the class weakness is 
time or tune. The same tests placed in the various grades of 
the same denomination will make it easy to discover the rela- 
time ability of each one. The effect of such a test is not only 
enlightening, but very stimulating to pupils and teachers.* 

To determine the class ability in individual work, have 
each pupil read at sight a phrase of music of the desired de- 
gree of difficulty, and, by systematic marking, ascertain the 
class average. While this individual singing is in progress, 
give some brief, but pointed written test. As soon as the 
singing has been completed, have each pupil correct his 
written work and determine his standing from your dictation. 
This is not at all difficult for the pupil if the number of the 
questions is one which will be easy to compute on the basis of 
100, as 2, 4, 5 or 10. The class average can be taken from 
the individual standings. It will not be necessary for me to 
suggest a plan for determining the standing of the individual, 
as that has been implied. ' 

Now, the statement of this plan may give the impression 
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that the length of time required to conduct such tests would 
be prohibitive. On the contrary, any one of them can easily 
be completed in ten minutes with the average class. All of 
them could be completed in twenty minutes. 

It is my earnest belief, based upon my own experience and 
observation and the experience and observation of many 
others, that if we are to see music- occupy its rightful posi- 
tion educationally, if it is to be a study which will arouse the 
respect and hearty support of educators generally, if the 
greatest enthusiasm and effort of the pupil is to be secured 
and the best educational results obtained, it will be as the re- 
sult of systematic instruction based on tangible facts, of 
definite requirements and measurable results. 



The Causes of Recent Improvements 
T. L. Roberts 

Supervisor, Utica, N. Y. 

Given, a teacher of fair ability in a musical way, that is, 
the average teacher, in the average school of the average city 
or town where music has for some considerable time been 
taught and where it is recognized as a subject of import- 
ance — and the work set forth in the proposed requirement 
of the committee on public school music is a fair and candid 
estimate of the accomplishments- of ninth grade pupils in 
sight-reading. 

What I have to say is suggested by two questions: — 
Would this have been possible, say fifteen years ago? and. If 
not, why not? 

When studying the subject of school music-teaqhing with 
that veteran, the late lamented H. E* Holt, I have heard him 
say, " We have a very vague idea at this time of what school 
children are going to be able to do in the near future in the 
line of music-reading." 

The major part of the music period was then spent in 
singing from modulators, through the medium of a pointer 
in the hand of the teacher. There were exceptions to this 
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rule, but I speak of the general situation. Classes were then 
expert in singing tones of the scale thus pointed out, and, 
after having had this modulator-training for years they 
would sing correctly the most difficult of intervals; for the 
different tones of the major scale, as " relative mental ob- 
jects," wer^ as well known to the mind through the ear, as 
material objects are, through the eye. Some wonderful ex- 
hibitions of proficiency were, given before institutes and con- 
ventions. But alas, the ability of children fluently and rapidly 
to read written music containing these intervals, or even much 
simpler ones, was sadly lacking. Why? Simply from lack 
of practice in reading music written in the ordinary way. I 
remember when, having myself given exhibitions of almost 
perfect work in this way, singing correctly and with some 
rapidity from the modulator the most difficult of intervals, 
and making abrupt modulations, I still felt conscience-stricken, 
knowing that this proficiency was of doubtful value if it did 
not teach children to read music as it is written. But I was en- 
couraged by making myself believe that this was a necessary 
step in the pupils* preparation for music-reading. The mis- 
take was made in treating it as not simply a step, but almost 
the entire platform. 

But this erroneous beginning was simply a stage in the 
development of the art of school music-reading in this country. 
However, and by the way, the reasons for this mistake are 
not hard to discover when we remember that this was the 
period when the Tonic Sol-fa system from over the sea, with 
its ubiquitous modulator, and championed by able men,, seri- 
ously threatened our coasts; and had not the man for the 
occasion been at hand, this system would have gotten the hold 
here that it has over there. The " man for the occasion " 
was undoubtedly the before-mentioned H. E. Holt. I may 
safely say, too, that the ability to achieve the results set forth 
by this committee, so that the large majority of a ninth grade 
class individually can do this work, has been made possible 
through the extraordinary activity of the individual singing 
idea within the last decade. There was a "man for the occa- 
sion " in this case, too — as there always must be for the ad- 
vancement of any higher ideal — and no one will take ex- 
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ccptions when I name the late Sterrie A. Weaver as this man. 
Previous to this — and I am now speaking of the average 
situation, knowing that there were exceptions — classes as a 
whole could perhaps do work as difficult; but remove from 
these classes two or three leaders (sometimes only one) and 
failure would result; whereas now, 75 per cent.^r more of 
an ordinary class of ninth grade pupils trained in individual 
singing, are able to sing alone such exercises as the above- 
mentioned classes would sing with the help of their leaders. 
Therefore, I am led to declare that a system of individual 
singing is absolutely necessary to make possible the accom- 
plishing of such results as the times demand; and this too, 
without lengthening the time for each lesson. 

As to the items of musical theory, history and biography 
contained in the committee's report, they are well chosen, 
and would enrich any course of study. They should of course 
be treated as supplementary to the main issue, which is always 
practice in reading music as it is written. 

Finally, as to examinations. In a well-conducted scheme 
of individual singing, a part of this scheme is the keeping of 
the record-sheet. At the termination of each lesson, this 
sheet shows just who has failed, the number of the exercise 
he failed to sing, and the nature of his failure, that is, whether 
in tune or in time. At the. end of feach term his totals are 
footed up, and -his exact standing shown ; and all this, except 
the footings, is done by one of the pupils during the progress 
of the lesson. The justice of this plan in comparison with 
that of the single examination plan, with its nervous tension, 
caused by anxiety, fear and doubt, must be apparent to even 
a casual observer. 

In concluding this paper, I wish heartily to thank this 
committee for the pains they have taken and the patience 
they have exercised in the preparation of this report. I be- 
lieve it to be one of the most important steps in the advance- 
ment of public music; and it should not be allowed to merely 
subside into a place in a book of reports, but should be kept 
a living issue in the minds of supervisors, music-teachers and 
all others interested in the work of educating the children of 
our land. 
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The Training of the Child's Voice 

WiLUAM C. HOFF 
Supervisor, Yonkers, N. Y. 

I believe in teaching the children of the public schools, 
first of all, proper tone-production. This is an art that has 
been much neglected. Many musicians of great ability are 
quite ignorant of tone-production as applied to the child's 
voice. In trying the voices of children who have never been 
taught anything about tone-production, it will be noted that, 
if they are requested to sing the scale of E ascending, there 
is a place in the scale where the quality of the voice changes — 
that is, if they do not attempt to force the chest register 
through the entire scale. This takes place in different parts 
of the scale according to the voice, but is generally on or about 
B, and the change is from the chest to the head voice. To 
one who has never had any experience in voice-cultivation 
and is not aware of certain conditions regarding different 
registers, I would suggest listening to raw and uncultured 
voices, because in such the registers will be more noticeable. 
The following method will positively blend the registers and 
will also teach the proper tone to cultivate and the means to 
get it. • 

Have the class sing some familiar melody loudly in a low 
key, then softly to the syllable ' loo.' Most of the class will 
produce this in a pure head tone. Explain thaj all children 
use two qualities of tone. In order to show clearly the dif- 
ference, let the class sing alternately, first a loud chest tone 
with the syllable ' ah,' then a soft head tone with the syllable 
* 00.' The proper way of singing the upper tone having been 
fixed, extend the scale of F,downwai:d, adding one note at a 
time using the syllable ' 00,' until all the tones of the scale have 
been sung. Follow this by singing the scales of E, E-flat, D, 
D-flat and C, descending and ascending, to the syllable '00,' 
taking care to carry the head voice through the entire compass. 
After having fixed the correct tone to '00,' then use '0' with 
mouths well open. Some are opposed to the head voice be- 
cause the tones at first seem weak. This is true when the 
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forcing up of the chest register is first eliminated, but they 
can certainly be developed into powerful tones. If with de- 
velopment power is not gained, the fault lies with the teacher, 
not with the method. If a tone is shrill, correct it by using 
a soft 'oo,' if weak, practice a broad 'ah,' and work for 
quality first. This can be best accomplished by singing softly 
to the syllable ' oo,' until the pupils know positively how to 
place a tone and recognize the correct quality. With proper 
control of the breath, the tone may be made strong. 

It is a mistaken idea that children's voices are lower in 
pitch than the voices of women. Teachers find by experience 
that the upper tones of the woman's voice are difficult to 
cultivate and are not of as good quality or as true in pitch as 
the same tones in the child's voice when properly trained. 
Good tone-production depends largely upon the proper con- 
trol of the breath. The correct manner of breathing should 
be taught in connection with tone-production with no attempt 
at scientific explanation. Insist upon proper position. Pupils 
should stand erect, heels together, hands on the waist, the 
mouth should be closed and the air drawn in gently through 
the nostrils. When the full breath is properly taken the chest, 
ribs and abdomen will be distended. The shoulders must not 
be raised. Four slow beats should be counted while inhaling^ 
and the breath should be drawn in slowly, silently and evenly. 
Retain the breath without the slightest escape while four 
more beats are counted, then allow breath to escape very 
gradually and evenly, counting, as before four beats. While 
inhaling with the hands at the waist the pupil should feel 
the ribs rise and expand. When exhaling the chest should 
be held up firmly and not allowed to collapse until all of the 
breath has left the lungs. It is a mistake to suppose that 
children sing flat because the music is too high. This is 
rarely the case. They more often flat because it is too low. 
There is no diflference practically between the voices of boys 
and girls.' The boy's voice, however, undergoes a radical 
change at puberty, while that of the girl changes little, if 
any, except that it become fuller and more powerful, and 
somewhat lower in pitch. A boy should not sing at all while 
his voice is undergoing the change. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PIANO CURRICULUM 

Arthur Foote 

Boston, Mass. 

Early last summer letters were sent to a large number of 
piano teachers in various cities, requesting from each person 
a list of from fifty to a hundred pianoforte pieces and studies 
important for use in teaching, and stating that from these lists 
a general tabulation was to be prepared, which might serve 
as a first step toward a somewhat standard index of graded 
material. A sufficient number of answers to these letters were ^ 
received to make a fairly representative and suggestive list — 
which follows later. With few exceptions, compositions of 
the classical composers are not mentioned, as it is assumed that 
these are familiar to all teachers ; but from various minds have 
come valuable suggestions of much music that is less known. 
Only a small number of pieces in tne easiest grades is given^ 
and it is to be hoped that in a future list more adequate repre- 
sentation may be given here, since, especially for young teach- 
ers, it is one of the most difficult things to know what music of 
small difficulty is worth using. 

Many omissions will be noticed, no doubt. The committee, 
however, did not feel that it was their business to complete 
this list, except in the most obvious cases. It must also be 
said that some persons who should have been asked for lists 
were doubtless overlooked, and that some of the letters prob- 
ably failed to reach those to whom they were addressed. In- 
deed, as regards addresses, we had occasionally to trust almost 
to chance. 

It has been impossible to mark the grade of difficulty, ex- 
cept in a rough way. Teachers have different methods of in- 
dicating this point, and do not by any means always agree as 
to what constitutes real difficulty. It turned out to be im- 
practicable to include critical remarks, as to particular pieces, 
to any great extent ; and it is hoped that those who sent such 
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observations, but do not find them in the list, will pardon the 
omission. 

The grading is by a plan something like this : — 

I. The very easiest, such as Czerny, op. 821 ; Diabelli, Sonatinas, etc. 

II. Such as from Jensen, Merry Wanderer, to Bach-Saint-Saens, 
Gavotte in B minor. Many things marked II are so near the next 
degree in difficulty that it was a question whether or not to make them 
III. 

III. Such as Moszkowski, Momen musical, dp. 7; Whiting, Prelude 
(from Suite). 

IV. Such as Brahms, Rhapsodies, op. 79; Liszt, Waldesrauschen. 

It is to be expected that mistakes of judgment on this 
point have been made ; but it is hoped that, as a general thing, 
the marking is fairly accurate. 

If this tentative list proves useful in its degree, the matter 
may well be carried out further. It is also likely that a se- 
lected small list would be still more helpful. 

Arthur Foote, August Geiger, Sumner Salter, 

Committee, 



Studies. 

Bertini: Op. 29; op. 100 II. 
Biehe: Five-finger exercises. 
Bryant, Gilmore W.: Op. 6. II. 

Fourth-finger study. II. 

The haunted house (pedal). 

Romance (pedal) (Schmidt). 
Clementi: Gradus ad Parnassum 

(Tausig or Peters). II-III. 
Cramer: (Bfilow ed., 4 bks.). 

II-III. 
Czerny; Op. 299, especially Bk. 

Op. 740. II-Ill. 

Czerny-Liebling : Selections, 3 
vols. II-III. 

Dewey: Evolutionary studies. 
Doring: Octave studies, op. 24. 

Concert studies, op. 252. 
Duvernoy: Op. 120 (preparatory 
for Czerny, op. 299). II. 
Eggeling: Octave studies. 
Foote: 2 pedal studies. II. 

9 studies, op. 7. II-III. 

20 preludes, as technical stud- 
ies, op. 52. II. 
Grenzebach: Op. 7. II. 



Gurlitt: Studies in rhythm, op. 
80. 

Harris: H. W.: Toccata (Sum- 
my;. II-III. 

Hasert: Op. 50. II. 

Heller: Op. 47, 46, .45 (in this 
order of difficulty). II. 

Henselt: Preambules (short). II. 

Hoffmann, Aug. W. : Studies for 
left hand, op. 100. II-III. 

Huss, H. H. : s-finger exercises. 

Jensen: Op. 32 (Peters). II. 

Johns, Clayton: From Bach to 
Chopin (collection o-f short 
technical passages from 
various composers). II-III. 

Kroeger, E. R.: 15 studies for 
left hand, op. 56. IMII. 

Kullak: 7 octave studies. II-IV. 

Lawrence : Contrapuntal studies 
(Jennings). 

Lecouppey: Alphabet, op. 17. 
25 studies for style, op. 21. II. 
Studies, op. 26. 

Loeschhorn: Op. 66, 3 bks. 
(scales and passages main- 
ly). II. 
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Lynes: Pedal study, op. 20, no. 

3. n. 

Study for 3d-stii fingers, op. 

21. II. 

Macdougall: Graded material for 

left hand (Ditson). 

MacDowell ;, 12 studies, op. 39. 

II-III. 

Concert studies, op. 48. II-IV. 

Mohr, H. : Melodic studies, op. 

66. II. 

Moscheles: 24 studies, op. 70, 

especially Bk. I. II-III. 

Preludes, op. 73. 11. 

Preyer: Octave studies (Ditson), 

Rogers, J. H. : 10 studies (Schir- 

mer). II. 

Development of velocity, op. 

40. II. 

Schmitt: Five-finger exercises. 

Smith, Gerritt : 14 short studies 

(Schmidt). II. 

Smith, Wilson G. : 8-measure 

studies. II. 

Thematic octave studies 

(Church). 
Special exercises in scale- 
playing. II. 
Chromatic studies, op. 69. II. 
Transposition studies, op. 70. 
II-III. 
Whitinpr, Arthur: Pedal studies 
(Schirmer). IMII. 
Williams, F. A.: Octave studies 
(Schirmer). 

Very Easy Studies and Pieces. 

Adams, Mrs. Crosby: The very 
first lessons, op. 9 (Sum- 
my). 

Finger solfeggio. 

5 tone-sketches. 

2 left-hand studies. 

3 duets in unfamiliar keys for 
courageous beginners. 

Baumfelder: Op. 215. 

Beach, Mrs.: Children's carnival 

(Schmidt). 
Beethoven : 2 sonatinas, in G & F. 
Behr: Op, 30. 

Burgmfiller: Rondoletto, op. 76. 
Cady: Little pieces, without 

fingering (Summy). 
23 folksongs for ten fingers. 
Czemy: Op. 821. 
Dennee : Children's festival (4 

hands). 



EUmenreich: Musical illustra- 
tions, op. 14. 

Foerster: From childhood, op. 9. 

Foote: Duets (pupil's part on 
five notes). 

Gade: Christmas pieces, op. 36. 

Gayrhos : Musical picture-book, 
op. 80. 

Guilmant: 6 little pieces. 

Gurlitt: 6 sonatinas, op. 54. 

Heller: Preludes, op. 119 (Schir- 
mer). 

Hofmann, H. : Children's pieces, 
op. 77, ' 

Hiinten: Album-leaves, op. loi. 
Rondos (Peters, No. 1068). 

Kullak: Children's life, op. 62, 
op. 81. 

Loeschhorn : Children's pieces, 
op. 96, op. 100. 

Loomis, H. W. : After the lesson 
(4 hands). 

Lo,w: Happy play. 

Lynes: 8 fairy tales, op. 28. 
A pleasant beginning. 
Turkish march. 

Macdougall: Studies in melody- 
playing (Presser). 

Orth, L. E. : Melody waltz ; Roll- 
call; Moonlight dance; 
Nimble fingers ; To and fro ; 
(Schirmer) ; 

In the hammock; Valse de 
soiree; "My son John"; 
" Sing a song of sixpence " 
(from Mother Goose 
Songs); Wheel whirl; In 
the cotton (Ditson) ; In 
uniform; Dainty steps; 
Child and flower; Sweet 
clover; Forward march; 
Midget waltz; Hop goes 
the grasshopper; My pet 
canary; In uniform (2 
pianos) (Schmidt). 

Otto: The child and the bird. 

R e i n e c k e : Neues Notenbuch 
(Litolff). 

Salome: 6 pieces (Schmidt). 

Schumann: Album, op. 68, witfi 
" Advice to young musi- 
cians" (Litolff). 

Sch3rtte: Witches' revels. 

Smith, Seymour: Wayside brook. 

Tschaikowski : Children's album, 
op. 39 (Schirmer). 

Van Laer: The chase (Ditson). 
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General List. 

Abernitz: Miniature album, op. i. 

11. 
Alden, John C. : Le rayon (arpeg- 
gios, figures) (Ditson). 

Aleneff: Valse, op. lo, no. 2. 
Arensky: Nocturne, op. 5. 
Impromptu in B, op. 25. 
Coucou, op. 34, no. 2. 
Consolation, op. 36, no. 5. III. 
Etude in F-sharp, op. 36. 

IIMV. 

Pres de la mer (collection). 

II-III. 

Pres de la mer (separate) 

(Schirmer). 
Esquisse in F min. 
Scherzo in A. 
Basso ostinato. 

Bigarrure (Schirmer). II-III. 
Armstrong: At twilight (Breit- 
kopf). 
In the Gipsy camp. 
Souvenir de Verona (Sum- 

my). 
To the spring (octaves) 
(Breitkopf). 
Arnold: The turtle-dove. I-II. 
Asantschewski : Mazurka, op. i. 
Romanza in A-flat. II. 

Aus der Ohe: Berceuse, E-flat. II. 
Am Springbrunnen. III. 

Bach, J. C.: Rondo in C. 
Bach, J. S.: Echo. II. 

Preambule from 5th partita. 
6 kleine Stficke (Macdowell). 
II. 
10 easiest pieces . (Faelten, 
Schmidt). II. 

12 little preludes (Reinecke, 
Breitkopf). II. 

Sarabande and courante 
(Foote, Schmidt). II. 

Loure in G (non legato, 
chords) (Heintze). II. 

Gavotte in B min. (octaves, 
chords, non legato) (Saint- 
Saens). II. 

Gavotte in E. (Saint Saens). 
II-III. 
Air et largo (Saint-Saens). 
II. 
Overture to cantata (Saint- 
Saens). III. 
Italian concerto, Chromatic 



fantasie, etc. (Peters, no. 
207, also ed. by Billow) . IIL 
Well-tempered clavichord 
( Peters ; Franz-Drcsel ) . 

II-III. 
Two and three-voice inven- 
tions. II- 
Bach, K. P. E.: Allegro in F 
min. IL 
Solfegietto in Z min. IL 
Rondo in B min. 
Bachmann: Gigue bretonne. 

Open thy lattice. 
Backer-Grfindahl : Serenade in 
F. IL 

Prelude in C-sharp min. 
Menuet, op. 20, no. 2. 
Valse, op. 36, no. 3. 
Summer song, op. 45, no. 3. 
Bargiel: 6 bagatelles, op. 4. 
Suite in B-flat (Augener). 

IWIL 
Marcia fantastica, from op. 

31. 11- 

8 pieces, op. 32 IL 

Piece in G, from op. 32 
(Schmidt). IL 

Tempo di minuetto, op. 41. IL 
Allegro molto, op. 41 (arpeg- 
gios). • III. 
3 Klavierstficke. 
Idylle in G. 
Balakireff: Au jardin (Idylle 

etude). 
Bartlett: Harlequin, op. 107. 
Ballade in D-flat, op. 119. 
The chase, op. 165, no. i. 
Adieu. 

Concert polka. IIL 

Beach, Mrs. H. H. A. : 4 sketches, 

op. 15. 

Menuet italien. IL 

In autumn. IIL 

Barcarolle. , IL 

Fireflies (double thirds). IIL 

Scottish legend. < IL 

Gavotte fantastique. IL 

Les reves de Colombine 

(suite, also separate). II. 

Ballade. IIL 

Beethoven: Bagatelles, op. 33. II. 

Rondo in G. IL 

Ftir Elise. I-II. 

(see also Bfllow, Reinecke, 

Seiss). 

Behr: La macarena. 

Beliczay: Albumblfttter in un- 

garischen Stil. IL 
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Bendel: Afh Genfer See (collec- 
tion, also separate). II-III. 

Sonntagsmorgen auf Glion. 

Frau Holle. 

Spinning song. 

Tyrolienne. 

Preislied from * Die Meis- 
tersinger.' II. 

Cradle song (Brahms). IWII. 

Nocturne, op. 92. 
Bennett: Serena ta, op. 13. II. 

Rondo, * Pas triste, pas gai ', 

op. 34. n. 

Rondo piacevole. II-III. 

Sonata, 'The Maid of Or- 
leans.' II. 
May dew (Kuhe). 
Berger, W. :^ Impromptu, op. 6, 

nos. 1-2. 
Berwald : Bourree. 
Binet: Nuit d'ete. 
Bird, Arthur: Berceuse, op. 24. II. 
Blassmann: Etude in A min. 
(Schirmer). II. 

Blumenfeld, F. : Preludes, op. 17. 

' 11. 
Momen lyrique. 
Blumenschein : Barcarolle. 
Boccherini: Menuet in A. II. 

(see also Joseffy). 
Borowski: Menuet in G. II. 

Meditation. 
Mazurka, no. 10. 
Russian sonata. 
Brahms : Sonata in C, op. i. IV. 
Sonata in F min., op. 5. IV. 
Scherzo in E-flat min. (oc- 
taves, etc.). IV. 
Ballades, op. 10. II-III. 
Ballade, no. i. (Schirmer). II. 
Pieces, 2 books, op. y6. II-III. 
2 rhapsodies, op. 79. III-IV. 
Intermezzi, etc., op. 116, 117, 
118, 119. IMV. 
Hungarian dances, nos. 5-6. 
Hunprarian dance, no. 7 
(Philipp, Presser). III. 
Wiegenlred (Keller). 
Wiegenlied (Bendel). II. 
Brassin: Nocturne in (j-flat. II. 
Fire-music from *Die Wal- 
kfire.' III. 
Brock way : Andante tranquil lo ; 
Scherzino; Romance — from 
op. 21. 
Evening song; March; Etude 



(staccato) — from op. 26. 
II-III. 
Ballade. III. 

Bronsart: Polonaise, op. 2. 
Bulow: 6 minuets of Beethoven. 

II. 
(see also Field, Bach). 
Burmeister: Persian song. 

Capriccio, op. 5. 
Cadman: Melody in G-flat. 
Chadwick: Scherzino from op. 7 
(staccato). II. 

6 pieces, op. 7. 

2 caprices. II. 

3 waltzes. II. 
5 pieces — Prelude joyeux; 

Le ruisseau ; Crepuscule ; 

Les grenouilles; Dans le 

canot. II-III. 

Chaminade: Serenade, op. 29. II. 

Autumn, op. 35. II-III. 

Les Willis, op. 42. II. 

Piece dans le style ancien, 
op. 74._ II. 

3 preludes, op. 84. II. 

Op. 84, in D min. (scales). 
II. 

Ballade, op. 86. II. 

Les sylvains. 11. 

Pierrette. II. 

La lisonjera. 11. 

SchSrpentanz (C. W. Thomp- 
son). II. 

Piece romantique. 

Toccata in C min. 

Ritoumelle. 

Valse arabesque, op. 82. 

Song of the brook, op. 92. 

Divertissement, op. 105. II. 

Scaramouche. 
Chelius, H. P. : Berceuse. II. 

Ballade. IIL 

Cherubini: Sonata in A-flat. 
Chopin: (see Liszt; Scholtz). 
Chovan: Spring scenes. 
Claasen: Novelette, op. 37, no. 2. 
Conrath : Polonaise in C-sharp 

min. 
Converse, F. S. : Suite, op. 2. 

IWII. 
Corelli: Sonata in F. 

Gigue in A. 
Couperin: Soeur Monique. II. 

La favorite. II. 

La fleurie. II. 

Bandoline. 
Cui: Cradle song, op. 39, no. 4. 

Causerie, op. 40, no. 6. 
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Dolce far niente. 
Intermezzo in Arflat (Schir- 
mer). III. 

Czerny: Toccata in C, op. 92 
(double thirds, scales, etc.). 
III. 
Variations (Litolff, no. 1787). 
D'Albert: Suite, op. i. ' III. 

Gavotte, from Suite. III. 

Agitato in D min., op. 5. 
Scherzo, op. 16. 
Dalcroze : Eglogue. 
Damm: Scherzo, op. 54. 
Daquin: Le coucou (finger- 
work), s II. 
Davis, Wilfred: Caprice in D 

min. 

Debussy: Arabesque in E. II. 

Arabesque in G (staccato). 

II. 

Suite bergamesque. II-III. 

Reverie in F. II. 

Clair de lune. 

Delahaye : Menuet, 'Colombine.' II. 

Delbrfick: Cradle song. II. 

Delibes: Passepied (staccato). II. 

Pizzicato, * Sylvia.' II. 

Valse lente, 'Sylvia.' II. 

Delioux: Impromptu hongrois 

(see also Haydn). 
Dennee: Mazurka in G min., op. 

6. II. 
Papillon, op. 26, no. 2. II. 

Deseve: Polonaise in A-flat 

(Schmidt), 
Dfihler: Nocturne in D-flat. II. 

Tarantelle in G min. 
Dolmetsch : Valse lente, op. 17. II. 
During: 4 pieces, op. 260. 
Dreyschock, A.: Invitation to 

the polka. 
Rhapsody in G (double 

sixths). 
Dreyschock, F.: Intermezzo, op. 

7, no. 3. 
Courante, op. 8. 
Menuet, op. 17, no. 2. 
Badinage, op. 2 (staccato). 
Sous les roseaux, op. 37, no.i. 
Minuet in E-flat. 

Dubois, Th. : Intermezzo, op. 20. II. 

Scherzo et chorale (staccato, 
scales, etc.). II. 

Sketch in B (Schirmer). II. 

Dance of elves (Schirmer). 
Dupont, : Gavotte in G. min. II. 

Toccatelle (staccato). IMII. 



Dans le bleu. II. 

Le bal. II. 

Dussek: La matinee. 

Sonata in D. II. 

Duvemoy: Feu roulant (rapid 

finger- work). II. 

Dvoral^: Silhouettes, op. 8, 2 bks. 

II-III. 

Stimmungsbilder, op. 85. II. 

Suite, op. 98. III. 

Humoreske in G-flat. II. 

Ecker, Joh. Emil: Prelude; 

Aria; Etude — op. 8. III. 

Ehlert : To a friend, op. 20, no. i. 

With the stream, op. 20, 

no. 2. 

Ehrlich: Barcarolle in G. I-II. 

Elgar: Salut d'amour (Presser). 

IL 
Emefy, S. A.: Fingertwist. II. 
Brown eyes. 

Mazurka in A min. II. 

Polonaise in C. II. 

Enna: Barcarolle in G. II. 

Erlanger, Cam. : Feuillet d' album 
(Ditson). II. 

Esposito : Berceuse. 
Faure, Gabriel : 3 romances sans 
paroles (especially no. 3) . II. 
Barcarolle in A min., op. 26. 
III. 
Impromptu in F min., op. 31. 
III. 
Sixth barcarolle, op. 70. III. 
Favarger : L'adieu. 
Ferrari, Mario: Serenata. 
Field: Nocturnes (complete, or 
especially those in B-flat, 
E-flat, and A-flat). II. 

Fantasie on Martini's An- 
dante, op. 3. 
Rondo in E-flat (Bfilow) 
(staccato, skips). II-III. 
Fielitz: Valse, op. 19, no. 2. 
Melody, op. 22, no. 2. 
4 lyric pieces, op. 28. II. 

Preludes, op. 61. 
Fisher: Rondo caprice. 
Floersheim : Elevation. II. 

Foerster, A. M. : Suite, op. 46. 

III. 
Foote : Impromptu in G min. II. 
Sarabande, op. 6. II. 

Little waltz for left hand, op. 
6. II. 

Suite in D min., op. 15;. II-III. 
2 caprices from Studies, op. 
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27 (double thirds, double 
notes). IMII. 

Suite in C min., op. 30. III. 

Idyl, op. 34. II. 

Without haste, without rest, 
op. 34 (double notes). III. 

Pierrof, op. 34. II. 

Pierrette, op. 34. II. 

Prelude-etude for left hand, 
op. 37. II. 

5 poems, after Omar Khay- 
yam, op. 41. II. 

Etude arabesque, op. 42, 11. 

Toccatina, op. 45. 11. 

Re very, op. 60. II. 

May song, op. 60. II. 

Whims, op. 62 (staccato). II. 

Exaltation, op. 62. II. 

Forgues: Etude de concert 

(double notes). IV. 

Frimel, Rud. Valse poetique, op. 

13. in. 

Fuchs, Rob.: Improvisation, op. 
II. 
Prelude, op. 34. 
March, op. 39. 
Gade: Aquarellen, op. 19 (Schir- 
mer or Litolff). II. 

Idyllen, op. 34. II. 

4 pieces, op. 41. II. 

Ditto, no. I (separate). II. 
Christmas pieces, op. 36. I-II. 
Gauby, J.: 7 Klavierstilcke, op. 
16. II. 

3 Tonbilder. II. 

German, Edward : Shepherd's 
song (Novello). II. 

Gliere, R. : Mazurka, op. 9. 

Intermezzo. 
Glinka-Balakireff: The lark. III. 
Gluck-Brahms : Gavotte (exten- 
sions, staccato). II. 
Gluck-Sgrambati : Melodie. II. 
Gluck-Saint Saens: Caprice on 
'Alceste'. II. 
(jodard: Novellezza (staccato). 
Pan. 

Cavalier fantastique (oc- 
taves). 
Alfred de Musset. 
En courant (rapidity). 
Berc^ers et bergeres. 
Renouveau (etude). 
Gavotte in B. 
Gavotte in G (staccato, 

scales). 
Au rouet. 
Valse chromatique. 



March, op. 66. 
Au matin (legato, pedal). 
. Second mazurka, in B-flat. 
Reverie pastorale (pedal) 

(Schmidt). 
Berceuse from * Jocelyn ' 

(Kleinpaul). 
En route (chords, octaves). 
III. 
Guirlandes (arpeggios). 
Gigue, op. 103, no. 3 (stac- 
cato). 
La chevaleresque (chords, oc- 
taves). III. 
Barcarolle, op. 105. 
Jonglerie, op. 107, no. 3. 
Venitienne, op. no. 

(most of the above about 

grade II). 

Grodowsky : ' Etudes, based on 

Chopin, op. 10 and 25. IV. 

(Joldbeck: Mazurka, 'Amazon.' 

Goldner, W. : Barcarolle, op. 47. 

III. 
Polonaise. III. 

Gottschalk: The last hope. II. 
Ricordati. 
Pasquinade. 
Ossian. 
2 ballades. 

Tremolo. IV. 

Gouvy: Impromptu, op. 79, no. 3 

(finger- work). 
Grant-Schaefer: Butterflies. II. 
Grashof : $ lyric pieces, op. 17. 
Graun: Gigue in B-flat min. 
(rapid finger-work). III. 
Gregh: Les phalenes. 
Greulich : Study for the left hand. 
Grieg: 6 poetic tone-pictures, op. 

3. II. 

Humoresken, op. 6. II. 

Ditto, no. 2, Menuetto; no. 3, 

in C. 
Sonata in E min., op. 7. III. 
8 lyric pieces, op. 12. I-II. 
Holberer suite. II. 

Op. 43. Also separate, Papil- 

lon, Erotik, An den Frflh- 

ling. n. 

Ballade with variations, in G 

min. IV. 

Lyrische Stficke, op. 38. II. 
Scherzo, op. 54, no. 5. II. 

Ballade, Wedding day, op. 65. 
Berceuse in G, op. 38 (two 

notes against three). II. 
Nocturne in C (ditto). IL 
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'Ich liebe dich' (arr. by the 
composer). II. 

Zu deinen Ffissen (ditto) II. 
Illusion. 

The poet's heart. 
The dream. 
Evening in the woods. 
Ase's death (pedal) ( Sher- 
wood- Paull). 
Anitra's dance (Sherwood- 

Ditson). 
Scherzo in E min. (Sher- 

wood-Paull). 
Butterfly (Sherwood-Paull). 
Norwegian bridal procession. 
Grodski: Barcarolle, op. i, no. 3. 

Valse capricieuse, op. 47. 
Grfinfeld, A. : Mazurka in A min. 
Haberbier: Etudes^poesies. II-III. 
Gondellied, op. 52, no. 2. 
Norwegian peasants' dance, 
op. 54. 
Hadley: Intermezzo, op. 16. 
Hahn, J. H. : Polonaise, op. 11 
(brilliant). II. 

Hahn, Reynaldo: Valses. 
Hambourg: Gavotte moderne. II. 
Handel: Chaconne in G 
(Schmidt). II. 

Fantasie in C (Schmidt). II. 
Harmonious blacksmith. II. 
Suites (Collections). II-III. 
Harmston: Bird and minstrel. 
Hascall, W. F. : Polonaise in C. II. 
Hassler, J. G. : Sonata, op. 16, 
no. 2. Gigue. II. 

Haydn : Variations in F min. II. 
Fantasie in C (Cotta, B(i- 
low). II. 

Rondo in A. II. 

Gipsy rondo (Schmidt). 11. 
12 pieces (Seiss). 
Austrian hymn (arr. Del- 
ioux). 
Heilman, W. C. : Menuet (Schir- 
mer). II. 

Heller: Caprice on Mendels- 
sohn's 'Heimkehr aus der 
Fremde,' op. 'jd. II. 

Saltarello, op. ^7. II. 

Promenades d'un solitaire, op. 
78, op. 80. II. 

Preludes, op. 81. II. 

Nuits blanches, op: 82. II. 
Tarantelle in A-flat, op. 85. II. 
Im Walde, op. 86. II. 

Scherzo from sonata, op. 88. II. 
Lftndler Walzer, op. 97. II. 



*Der Freischfitz' Studien, op. 

127. III-IV. 

One of these separately (C. 

W. Thompson). 

3 etudes, op. 139. III. 
Voyage autour de ma cham- 

bre, op. 140. II-III. 

4 Barkarolen, op. 141, II. 
Variations on *Warum*, op. 

142. III. 

Caprice on 'Hebrides' over- 
ture, op. 144. III. 
Caprice on Fairy march from 

'Midsummer Night's 

Dream', op. 144. III. 

La poursuite, op. 151. (scales, 

arpeggios). II. 

Die Forelle (Schubert). III. 
Rondo, 'Pique dame'. 
Fantasia, *La Juive'. 
'On wings of song' (Mendels- 
sohn). III. 
Henselt: Repos d'amour, op. 2, 

no. 4. II. 

Chanson d'amour, op. 5, no. 

II. II. 

Hexentanz, op. 5, no. 3. III. 
Ave Maria, op. 5, no. 4. IV. 
Nocturne. 

Barcarolle in G-flat. II. 

2 petite valses. II. 

Toccatina in C min. 

(Schmidt). III. 

Si oiseau j'etais.. III. 

La' gondola (arpeggios for 

left hand). II. 

H e n s c h e 1 : Polonaise in E 

(Schmidt). II. 

Nocturne in G. II. 

Herthan: ,Allemande and gigue, 

op. 24. 
Hiller: Zur Guitarre (melody in 
right hand, skips, staccatos in 

left). IL 

Caprice, op. 35- 

Serenade (Schmidt). II. 

Hitz, F. : Pastorale, op. 174. II. 

Hofmann, Heinrich : Aus sch6ner 

Zeit. II. 

Young Werner's arrival, op. 

52, no. I. II. 

GestSndniss, op. 52, no. 3. II. 

Holten, K. von: Serenata, op. 13, 

no. I. 
Hollinder, A.: 6 pieces for left 

hand, op. 31. 
March, op. 39 (Sherw'd). III. 
Musical picture-book. 
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Hopekirk: Serenade. III. 

Gavotte in B min. 11. 

Hopkins, H. P.: On the lake, op. 

12, no. 3. 
Horvath : Wellenrauschen. 
Huber, Hans : Miniatures, op 7. II. 

Poesien, op. 26. 

Intermezzi, op. 94. 

6 etudes (Peters). III-IV. 
Huberti: Valse lente. 
Huss: 4 preludes, op. 17. II-III. 

Menuet, op. 18. II. 

La nuit, op. 21. II. 

Valse, Nocturne and Gavotte. 

imi. 

Etude melodique. 

The rivulet (rapidity). II. 

Hutcheson, E. : Andante tran- 

quillo, op. 10. II. 

Capriccio, op. 10. III. 

Sarabande, op. 10. II. 

d'Indy: Lac vert. 
Iljinski: Mazurka, op. 5. 

Berceuse, op. 13. 

Will o* the wisp, op. 17. 

Cradle song. 

Joumee d'une petite fille. 
Jackson: Ondine waltz (staccato) 

(Schirmer). 
Jadassohn: Spring flowers, op. 
17. II. 

Air de ballet, op. 26, no. 4. II. 

Albumleaf, op. 63, no. 5. II. 

Scherzo (canon) in F-sharp 

(staccato). II. 

Jaell: Faust waltz. III. 

JeflFery, J. A.: Serenade. II. 

Jensen : Berceuse, op. 12. , II. 

Wanderbilder, op. 17. II. 

Elfin dance, op. 33, no. 5. II. 

Idyllen, op. 43, nos. 3-4. II. 

Erotikon, op. 44, or, sep., 
Elektra, Galatea. II-III. 

Ricordanza. 

Canzonetta in A ( Schmidt ) . II. 

Murmuring zephyrs (trans., 
Niemann). II. 

Bridal song (arr., Wm. 
Mason). II. 

Album of pieces (Schirmer). 
Johns, Qayton : Waltz in A. II-III. 

En route (etude). II. 

Canzone. II. 

Prelude and fugue. • II-III. 
Jonas, Alberto: Concert mazurka. 
Joseffy: Boccherini's Minuet. II. 

Pcrgolese's 'Nina.* II. 



. Valse impromptu. 

At the spring. 
Jungmann : Irrlichter. II. 

Karganoff : Nocturne, op. 3, no. 2. 

Arabesques, op. 6, 2 bks. 

Etude, op. 8, no. 3. 

Souvenir ; Scherzo ; Taran- 
telle — op. 9. 

Souvenirs, op. 10. no. i. 

Album lyrique, op. 20, 2 bks. 

Berceuse, op. 22, no. 2. 

By the brookside (Schmidt). 
Karpanow : Waltz. 

Prelude. 

Reverie. 

Impromptu. 

Nocturne. 
Kaun, Hugo: Menuet (Rohlfing). 

Scherzo. 

Frfihlingslied, 
Kelley,E. S.: FloWer-seekers. III. 

The headless horseman. III. 

Confluentia. 

The lady picking mulberries 
(transcription). 

Gaelic march from * Mac- 
beth ' (trans., Sherwood). 
Kienzl, W. : Wiegenlied; Erin- 
nerungen ; Walzer — op. 34. 

Bilder aus dem Volk&leben, 
op. 52. 

Sleep, baby, sleep, op. 52, no. 9. 
Kirchner, Th. : Pieces, op. 2. II. 

5 sonatinas, op. 7. II. 

Albumleaf in F. II. 

Kjerulf : Albumleaf, op. 24, no. i. 

Novelette, op. 28. 

Scherzo, op. 29. 

Wiegenlied in F-sharp. II. 

Virtuoso exercises. 
Kleffel: Gondoliera, op. 37, no. 4. 

II. 

Jungbrunnen, op. 41, 4 bks. II. 

Etude in G-flat. 
Klein, Bruno Oscar: Elfenm&hr- 
chen, op. 18. 

Dreams, op. 20. 

Valse impromptu, op. 32. 

Italian suite, op. 50. 

The swallows, op. 52, no. 4. 

Guardian angel, op. 53, no. 7. 

Suite in G. III. 

Valse melancolique. 

You and I. 

Spanish intermezzo (Schu- 
berth). 
Koran schenko : Au mois de 
Mai, op. 22. II. 
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Menuet. 
Valse. 
Krause, A. : Etude (arpeggio) 
in D min. II. 

Krocger, E. R.: Rivulet, op. 3. 
Elfenreigen, op. 17 (Kunkel). 
Egeria. II. 

Momen musical, op. 24, no. 2. 
Concert etudes, op. 30. III. 
Sonnett, op. 39, no. i. 
Sonata, op. 40. III. 

Scherzo, op. 45. III. 

Arion, op. 46, no. i. II. 

Indian lament, op. 53. II. 

Stimmungen, op. 60, 2 bks., 
20 pieces. II-III. 

Romance, op. 63. 
Serenade in B-flat (Kunkel). 
Left-hand studies, op. 54. 
(Presser). 
Krfiger: La gazelle. 
Kullak, Th. : Polonaise, op. loi. 
Sang und Klang, op. loi 
(double notes). 
Lachaume, Aime: Trianon pas- 

sepied (staccato). 
Lachner, V.: Prelude and toc- 
cata (Schmidt). III. 
Lack: Valse arabesque, op. 82 
Valse andalouse, op. 216. 
Momen de valse. 
Chant du ruisseau (rapid 

figuration). 
Idilio. 

Arietta (staccato). 
Madrigal. 

Gondolina (Schmidt). 
Saltarelle. 

Impromptu mazurka. 

Cabaletta. 

Lang, Margaret R. : Revcry in 

E-flat. II. 

Rhapsody in E min. II. 

Suite, 'Petit roman en six 

chapitr^s.* II-III. 

Lange-Schubert : The Brook; 

Ave Maria. 

Lange-Waener : Pilgrims* chorus. 

I^aurens : Sieste (double notes in 

right hand) (Schirmer). II. 

Lavallee: Papillons (velocity). 

IHII. 
Lavignac: Crepuscule, op. 31. II. 
Lebierre: Bohemian caprice. 
Leschetizky: Consolation, op. 40, 
no. 2. 
Humoreske, op. 44, no. 3. 
Ditto Sep.— No. 3 in E. IV. 



Caprice, op. 45. 
, Tarantelle. 

Mazurka in E-flat. IL 

Primula veris. 

La piccola. 

Melodie i la mazurka, op. 40, 
no. 4. 

Canzonetta toscana. 

Les deux alouettes. IL 

Jeu des ondes (fingerw'k). III. 

Barcarolle in A min. 

Siciliano in G min. IL 

Octave intermezzo. IIL 

Leybach: La diabolique (wrist). 

IL 
Liadow: Preludes, op. 13. 

Petite valse, op. 26. 

Preludes, op. 27. 

Music-box, op. 32. 

Theme and variations, op. 51. 

Etude in A-flat III. 

Liapanow: ^Colian harp, op. 11. 
Lichner: Romance in G (1. h.). 
Liebling, E. : Serenade, op. 34. II. 

Valse etude, op. 36. 

Concert polonaise, op. 41. III. 

Elfin dance. IWII. 

Menuetto scherzoso. IL 

Scherzo in E-ilat. II. 

Gavotte in D min. IL 

Spring song. 
Liebling, Georg: Toccata, op. 41. 
Lippold, Max: 3 dances, op. 34. 
Liszt : Consolations. II. 

Liebestr&ume (No. 3 also 
separate). III. 

^ondoliera and tarantelle 
( Venezia e Napoli) . III-IV. 

Mazurka in A. IIL 

Sonette de Petrarca. 

Eglogue. IIL 

Au bord d'une source. IV. 

Waldesrau§chen<. IV. 

Gnomenreigen. IV. 

Andante lagrimoso. 

Apparition. 

Studies (Kunkel). 

3 etudes, especially that in D- 
flat. IV. 

*Du. bist die Ruh' (Schu- 
bert). IL 

*Hark, hark, the lark' (Schu- 
bert). IIL 

'Auf dem Wasser zu singen * 
(Schubert). IIL 

Soirees de Vienne (Schu- 
bert). II-IV. 

Ditto Sep.— No. 3 in E. IV. 
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No. 4 in D-flat. II. 

No. 6 in A min. IIMV. 

'Widmung' (Schumann). II. 
'Chants polonais' (Chopin). 
IMV. 
Ditto, sep. — * Maiden's wish ' 
(Sherwood-Paull). III. 

'Frfihlingsnacht* (Schu- 
mann). III. 
'Elsa's Brautzug* (Wag- 
ner). II. 
Lohengrin (Sherwood- 
Paull). III. 
Spinning song, 'Flying Dutch- 
man.' IV. 
* Le rossignol ' ( Alabieff ) . III. 
'On wings of song' (Men- 
delssohn), in. 
Fantasie and fugue in G min. 
(fiach). IV. 
Prelude and fugue in A min, 
(Bach). IV. 
Litolff, H.: Spinnerlied. II. 

Andante, op. no. 
Loeilly: Gigue in G min. (Dit- 

son). 

Loeschhorn: Preislied, 'Meister- 

singer.' II. 

Low-W^^Tier: Evening sonqr, 

' TannhSuser.' XL 

Lully: Gavotte en rondeau (Dit- 

son). 
Lynes: Murmuring zephyrs. 
Mazurka in A-flat. 
Tarantelle in A min. 
Lysberg: La fontaine. 
Berceuse in F. 
Barcarolle, op. 131. 
Macdowell : Suite no. i in E min. 
III-IV. 
Prelude and fugue, op. 13. 
Serenata, op. 16. 
Barcarolle, op. 18. 
Revery, op. 19. 
Dance of dryads (vel.). 
Czardas, op. 24 (vel.). 
Orientales, op. 37. 
Idylle, op. 39. 
Shadow dance, op. 39. 
Etudes, op. 46. 
Improvisation, from op. 46. II. 
Hexentanz. III. 

The eaRle. II. 

Qair de lune. II. 

Scotch poem. II. 

Concert etude in F-sharp. IV. 
Dans le hamac. II. 

Danse andalouse. II. 



II. 
II. 

II. 
IL 

n. 
n. 



IL 

II. 
III. 

IL 

II. 
II. 

IMV. 



Sea pieces. II. 

New England idylls. II. 

Woodland sketches. II. 

March Albums (Steingrftber, 424- 
425) : Rakoczy march; Mor- 
ley, Gavotte-march. 
Martini: Gavotte in F. II. 

Martucci: Improvisata, op. 17 
(fingerwork). 
Menuet (Handel). 
Mason, William: Silver spring 
(arpeggios and crossed 
hands). III. 

Toccata in A-flat (octaves ) . IL 
Spring dawn mazurka. IL 
Serenata. 

Scherzo caprice, op. 52. 
Massenet: Melodic in E min., 
op. 10 (melody in right 
hand, syncopations in left). 
IL 
Air de ballet (staccato ac- 
companiment ) . I L 
Matthay, T.: Elves (Summy). IL 
Mayer, Carl: Character pieces, 
op. 121 (also Sep.). II. 
Arpeggio etude in F-sharp. II. 
Mendelssohn : Capriccio in F- 
sharp min., op. 5. III. 
Fugue, from op. 7. IL 
Merkel: Album-leaves, op. 18. IL 
Character pieces, op. 31. IL 
Aquarellen, op. 61. II. 
Song of spring. IL 
Polonaise in E (Schmidt). II. 
Meyer- Helmund: Tanzweise, op. 
28, no. 2. 
Zweigesprftch. 
Nocturne in G-flat. 
Scene romantique. 
Mazurka, no. 2. 
Dialogue (melody between 
two hands). 
Mikuli : Reverie, op. 9, no. 6 
Mills, S. B.: Tarantelle, op. 13. 
. Fairy fingers, op. 24. 
Saltarello, op. 26. 
Children's polka. 
Mohr, Hermann: Rheinnixe, op. 
39. 
Rondo capriccioso, op. 56. 
Moore, Graham P.: Die Zeit, op. 
35 (pedal, chords). 
Lotos-eaters, op. 35 (figura- 
tion). IL 
Moszkowski: Momen musical in 
C-sharp min. (Sherwood- 
Ditson). III. 
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Waltz in A, op. 17. HI. 

Melody in G-flat. II. 

Melody in F, op. 18. II. 

Melody in E min. (Church) 1 1. 
Serenata, op. 15 (staccato ac- 
companiment). II. 
Barcarolle, op. 15. 
Mazurka, op. 15. II. 
Menuet, op. 17. II. 
Scherzino, op. 18 (stac). II. 
Etude in G (velocity). 11. 
Etude in G-flat, op. 24. IV. 
Barcarolle in G, op. 27. III. 
Tarantelle, op. 27. IV. 
Air de ballet, op. 30. II. 
Menuetto, op. 32. II. 
Caprice melancolique, op. 35. 
Etincelles, op. 36 (stac). III. 
Air de baJlet, op. 36. II. 



Piece rococo, op. 36. 
Berceuse, op. 38. 



II. 



Mazurka, op. 38. 
Gondoliera, op. 41. II. 

Guitarre, op. 45. II. 

Polonaise, op. 45. II. 

Suite, op. 50. III. 

Night piece ; Duet ; Juggleress ; 

Landscape — op. 52. 
Capriccietto, op. 54, no. 3. 
Liebeswalzer, op. 57. 
Pres du berceau, op. 58. 
Etude, May poem, op. d^. 
In autumn. III. 

Melodic italienne in A. 
Waltz in A-flat. II. 

Waltz in E. IV. 

Caprice espagnol. IV. 

Mozart: Fantasie in C min. II. 
Rondo in A min. II. 

Rondo in D. II. 

4 sonatas, with second-piano 
part by Grieg. II. 

Mozart-Bendel : Andante favori. 

3 pieces. 
Mozart-Delioux : Andante from 

quintet. 
Mozart-Kullak : The violet (Schu- 

berth). 
Mozart-Reinecke : Larghetto from 
Concerto in D. 
Andante from Concerto in B- 
flat. 
Mozart-Schulhoff : Menuet in E- 

flat. 
Napravnik: Nocturne, op. 48, 

no. I (Scherzo). 
Nawratil: Gigue and sarabande, 
op. 12. 



Nevin: Valse gentile, op. 7. II. 

Slumber song, op. 7. II. 

Sketch-book. II. 

Shepherd's tale, op. 18. II. 

Barchetta. 11. 

Etude in form of romance. II. 

Etude in form of scherzo. III. 
Newland: Valse caprice. 
Nicode: Souvenir de Schumann, 
op. 6, no. 2. 

Variations and fugue, op. 18. 
III. 

Traum und Erwachen, op. 22 
(rapid staccato). III. 

Aphorismen, 4 bks. 

Tarantelle (velocity) . 

Canzonetta. 
• Liebesleben, 2 bks. IHII. 

Lied der Sehnsucht. • 

Barcarolle in F-sharp. II. 

Niewiadowski : Mazurka, op. 26. 

Krakowiak, op. 31, no. 2. 

Lyric moment, op. 34, no. 2. 
Noszkowski. Impromptu ; Can- 
tique d'amour Barcarolle 

— op. 20. 

Au printemps (arpeggio) 

(Schirmer). 
Krakowiak. op. 41, no*, t. 
Novak: 4 Barkarolen, op. 4. 

4 Serenaden, op. 9. 
Nunez, G. de: Danzas habaneras, 

op. 5, nos. 1-3. 
Oehme, R. : Was die Blumen 

sagten, op. 10. 

Oldberg, Arne: Suite, op. 8. III. 

Scherzino ; Chanson triste ; 

Capriccio — op. 13. II-III. 

Legend (Summy). III. 

Orth, John: Polonaise; Menuet 

fantasie; Staccato brilliante ' 

— op. 8. IL 
Fourth and fifth finger Val- 

sette, op. 9. 
On the wing; Wheelwhirls 

— op. 20. 

Staccato de concert. III. 

Caprice orientale. II. 

Romance (Schmidt). II. 

En route. 

By the brookside (Ditson). 
Romance appassionata (Dit- 
son). ^ 
Etude impromptu (Ditson). 
Gavotte (Schmidt). 
Sylvan dance (Schmidt). 
Nocturne (Schmidt). 
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Pal>st, L.: Fantasiestflcke, op. i. 
Ballade, op. 2. 
Barcarolle, op. 10. 
Gavotte and musette, op. 12. II. 
Miniaturbilder, op. 15. ' II. 
Aria con variazioni, op. 16. 
II-III. 
Miniaturbilder, op. 20. II. 
Praeludium, gavotte and mu- 
sette, op. 22. II. 
Second impromptu, op. 24. 
Second barcarolle, op. 31. 
Pacher- Weber : Die Debiitante. 
Pachulski: Harmonies of evening. 
Fantasiestfick ; Intermezzo — 

op. 2. 

Phantastic fairy-tales, op. 12, 

nos. I, 3» 7» 8. 

Paderewski : Chants du voyageur, 

op. 8. IWII. 

Melodic in B, from op. 8. II. 

Mazurka in A min. ; Mazurka 

t in B-flat; Polonaise in B 

— op. 9. n-iii. 

Chant d'amour; Scherzino — 

op. 9. II. 

Album de Mai, op. 10. 

Variations in A min. IV. 

Variations in A. IV. 

Menuet in G. II. 

Sarabande in B min. II. 

Cracovienne, op. 14. III. 

Legende, op. 16. III. 

Melodic, op. 16. II. 

Nocturne in B-flat. II. 

Menuet in A. II. 

Paine, J. K. : 4 pieces, op. 25. II. 

Paradies: Toccata in A. II. 

Parsons: Humoresque a la tar*. 

antelle. 
Pauer, E. : Le cascade. II. 

Suite facile. 
Pfeiffer: Studies, after those of 

Kreutzer for violin. 
Philipp, Isidor: Fantasmagories. 

III. 
Etude caprice in F-sharp. III. 
Pastels — 8 pieces. II-III. 

Barcarolle in F-sharp min. 
(Heugel). II. 

Elfe. II. 

Pieme : Improvisata. 

A reglise, op. 31, no. 8. 
Poldini : Marche mignonne. II. 
5 waltz preludes. 
Was der Waldbach sich er- 
zfthlt (crossed hands). III. 
Fauries (repeated notes). III. 



Dancing doll. 

Scherzo in B min. 

Porter, F. A.: Mazurka, op. 7. 

Preyer, C. A.: Serenade es- 

pagnole (Schirmer). II. 

Rachmaninoff: Prelude in C- 

sharp min. III. 

Serenade, op. 3. 

Valse, op. 10, no. 2. 
Raff: SuiteinEmin.,op.72. IWII. 

Valse impromptu, op.' 94. II. 

Suite in D min., op. 91. IV. 

Villanelle, op. 89. IMII. 

Sonatina, op. 99, no. i. II. 

Tarantelle, from op. 99 (for 
small hands). II. 

Gavotte and men., op. 126. II. 

Suite in G min., op. 163. II-III. 

Lftndler und ^^Shrchen, from 
op. 163. II. 

La fileuse. II. 

Approach of spring, op. 55. 

Etude melodique in A, op. 
,130. II. 

Rigaudon, op. 204. III. 

C^chuca caprice. 

Tambourin in B-flat. II. 

Valse tyrolienne. II. 

Babillarde. II. 

Garcon meunier. II. 

Fleurette. II. 

Fabliau (for small hands). II. 

Apres le coucher du soleil. II. 
Rameau: Gavotte with yar. II. 

Tambourin in E min. II. 

Rappel des oiseaux. II. 

Ravina: Petit bolero. II. 

Etude in C. 11. 

Reger, Max: Aus meinem Tage- 

buch. 
Reinecke : 10 fantasie pieces, op. 10. 

3 sonatinas, op. 47. I-II. 

Sonatina in D, op. 47. I-II. 

Unter Cypressen, op. 86. II. 

Bolero, op. 86. II. 

(k)ndoliera, op. 86. II. 

Deutscher Walzer, op. 129. 

Polonaise, op. 21. 

Ballade, op. 20. III. 

Madchenlieder, op. 88. II. 

Nocturne, op. 129. 

Canzonetta. 

In the mill. 
Reinhold, Hugo: Valse pittor- 
esque, op. 5. 

Novelletten, op. 23. 

Etudes, op. 26, nos. 1-2. 
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Suite mignonne, op. 45 (for 
small hands). , I-II. 

At the fountain, op. 52, no. 2. 
Decision, op. 53, no. 10. 
Mazurka in B-flat. 
Etude in D (arpeggios) 
(Schirmer). II. 

Impromptu in C-sharp min. II. 
Reynald: La fontaine. 
Rheinberger: Two voice fugue in 
G min. (Sherwood-Ditson). 
III. 
Ballade in G min., op. 7. II. 
3 l.-hand pieces, op. 113. II-III. 
Die Jagd (staccato). II. 

Scherzo, op. 135 (staccato) 
(Schmidt). II. 

Rimsky-Korsakoff : Scherzino and 
novellette, op. 11. 
Romance, op. 15, no. 2. 
Rive-King: Bubbling spring. 

IMII. 
Polonaise heroique. III. 

Prelude and'^ fugue (Haber- 
bier-Guilmant) . II. 

TannhSuser mch. (Liszt). IV. 
Sonata of Scarlatti (Kunkel). 
Rogers, J. H.: Scenes de bal 
(Summy). II-III. 

Suite, 'Autrefois.' II. 

Madrigal, op. 22, no. i. 
At the mill, op. 32, no. 5. 
^ ' Oiivre tes yeux bleus ' (tran- 
scription). 
R6ntgen, Jul.: ZweigesprSche. III. 
Rosenhain: Andante and rondo, 
op. 39. II. 

Roussel, A. : Danse au bord de 

Teau. 
Rubinstein : Kammenoi-Ostrow, 
24 pieces, of which nos. 11 
and 22 are favorites. II-III. 
Nocturne in G-flat, op. 28. 
Souvenir, op. 75. 
Nocturne, op. 75. 
Soirees de St. Petersbourg. 
IWII. 
Romance in E-flat, from 
above. II. 

Melody in F. II. 

Barcarolle in G min. II. 

, Barcarolle in F min. II. 

Barcarolle in G. III. 

Barcarolle in A min. III. 

Nocturne, op. 75. 
Waltz and polka, from 'Le 
Bal.' IV. 



^ Serenade in D. min., from 

'Miniatures* (staccato). II. 

Rust: Sonatas in D-fiat and C 

min. 
Saar, Louis V.: Gavotte modeme, 
op. 24, no. 2. 
Etude, op. 28, no. 3. 
Saint- Saens : Romance sans 
paroles. II. 

Gavotte in C min. II. 

Mazurka in G min. II. 

Toccata in F-sharp min. 
Etude in form of a waltz. IV. 
Chorus of dervishes, from 
* The ruins of Athens.' IV. 
(see also Bach and Gluck). 
Sapellnikoff : Petite mazurka. 

Elves* dancfe, op. 3. 

Saran, A. : Variations, op. i. IIL 

6 pieces, in 2 bks., op. 2. II-III. 

Phantasiestfick in B min., op. 

2 ( double notes ) ( Schmidt ) , 

IL 

Sonata in B-flat min. III. 

3 pieces, op. 6. II. 

Sartorio: Valse noble in Aflat. 

Sauer, Emil: Galop de concert. 

Scarlatti: 20 sonatas (Breitkopf). 

Scarlatti-Bfilow : 22 pieces. II-III. 

Scarlatti-Rive-King: Sonata. IIL 

Scarlatti-Tausig : Pastorale. II- 

Capriccio. II. 

. Scharwenka, Ph. : Impromptu, op. 

18, no. 6. 

Danse caracteristique, op. 78, 

no. 5. 
S Klavierstiicke, op. 83. 
Abendstimmungen, op. 107, 

nos. 1-3. 
Divertimenti. 

3 sonatas. 

Leid und Freud, 2 bks. 
Bagatelle in E-flat. IL 

Scharwenka, X.: Polish dance in 
E-flat min. IL 

Polonaise, op. 12. 
Polonaise, op. 16. IL 

Mazurka, op. 16. IL 

Menuet in B-flat. IIL 

Novellette, op. 22, no. i. 
Waltz in A, op. 31. IIL 

Abenteuer, op. 36. no. 4. 
Im Freien, op. 38. IL 

Menuet, op. 43, no. i. IL 

4 p61nische T3Lnze, op. 47. 
2 sonatinas, op. 52. 
Polonaise, op. 51. 
Romanzero, op. 59, no. i. IIL 
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Hungarian dance in F min. 

(staccato) (Peters). 

Schelling: Un petit rien (Schir- 

mer). H. 

Schmoll: Etude de style (Pres- 

ser). 
Scholtz: Album-leaf (Ditson). 

At the spring. 
Scholtz-Chopin : Roraanza, from 
Concerto in E min. 
Larghetto, from Concerto in 
F min. 
Schubert: Sonata in A. 

Sonata in A min. 

Schubert-Klauser : Last greeting. 

Schubert-Tausig : Polonaise. II. 

Schulhoff: Agitato in A min. II. 

Barcarolle, op. 59. H. 

Chant du b6rger. H, 

Une valse. 

Schumann, Clara: Scherzo, op. 14. 

Andante, op. 15, no. 3. 
Schumann, Robert : Allegro in B 
min., op. 8. HI. 

Der Nfissbaum (Reinecke, 
Ditson). 
Schfitt: Intermezzo in D min., 
op. 8. . II. 

Valse mignonne, op. 16. II. 
Mazurka, op. 17, no. 4. II. 
Capriccioso in A-flat, op. 28 
(chords, octaves). II-III. 
Miniatures, op. 30. 11. 

Preludes, op. 35- (also sepa- 
rate). II-III. 
Poesie d'automne, op. 36. 
Carnaval mignon (also sepa- 
rate). IMII. 
Etude mignonne. II. 
Waltz,'A la bien aimee.' IWII. 
Tendre aveu. II. 
Valse lente. II. 
Au ruisseau (arpeg.). II-III. 
Canzonetta in D. 
Reverie in A-flat. II. 
Pizzicato waltz (stac). II-III. 
Elle et lui. 

* Pour tous les ages.' II. 

Romance d'amour. 
*Fledermaus* waltz. IV. 

'Kfiss' waltz. IV. 

*Voce di primavera' waltz. IV. 
Schytte : At evening, op. 12, no. 3. 

Auf dem Meer, op. 22, no. 6. 

Berceuse, op. 26, no. 7. 

In der Frfihlingszeit, op. 39. 



6 lyric pieces, op. 55 (Schu- 

berth). 
Intermezzo, op. 70, no. 6. 
Gavotte, op. 71, no. 11 (double 

notes). 
AbendtrSume, op. 78. 
Espanola, op. 86. 
In the twilight, op. 91, no. i. 
HarfenklSnge. 
Chariot race. 
Novellette in G. 
Nocturne in A min. 
Passant les steppes. 
Alia meriuetto in G min. 
Sur la brune. 

Impromptu in G (Augener). 
En aval in G (Augener). 
Scriabine: Prelude, op. 9, no. i 
(for left hand). 
Nocturne (for left hand). 
Seeboeck: Menuet i Tantique. II. 
Serenade napolitana. 
The ducks. 
The hunt. 
The rocking-horse. 
The frog-pond (grace-notes). 
Seeling: Impromptu, op. 8, no. i. 
Barcarolle, op. 9. 
Gnomentanz, op. 10, no. 3 
(staccato). III. 

Spring song, op. lo, no. 7. 
^ Etude, op. 10, no. 11 (arpeg- 
gios). III. 
Loreley (l.-h. arpeggio). II. 
Seiss, Isidor: 12 pieces of Haydn. 
Deutsche TSnze, from Bee- 
thoven. 
Idylle, op. 16, no. I. 
Sgambati : Vecchio min. (trill) II. 
3 nocturnes, especisilly that 
in B min. III. 
Toccata. III. 
Vogli volanti (coll.). II-III. 
Gavotte, op. 14. 
Gavotte, op. 14 (arr. for small 
hands). II. 
Sherwood: Suite, op. 5. III. 
Scherzo in E. III. 
Exhilaration. III. 
Ethelinda. II. 
Allegro patetico, op. 12. III. 
Medea. III. 
(see also Kelley). 
Sibelius : Romance in IXflat. II-III. 
Barcarola. 

'Kyllika'— 3 lyrische Stiicke. 
Silas, E. : Gavotte in E min. II. 
Simonetti : Madrigale. 
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Sinding : Frfihlingsrauschen. II. 
Un poco piu lento, op. 24, no. 

I (arpeggios). 
Allegro energico, op. 31, no. i. 
Tempo di min. op. 31, no. 3. 
Serenade, op. 33. 
Chant sans paroles. 
Marche grotesque. II. 

Danse orientale. II. 

Suite in E. III. 

6 caprices. II-III. 

Intermezzo, op. 6$, no. i. 
Sjdgren : Erotikoij. II-III. 

Auf der Wanderschaft, op. 

15, bk. I. 
Morgenwanderung, op. 15, 
no. I. II. 

In der Dorfschenke, op. 15, 
no. 2 . 
Smith, David S. : Danse fantas- 
tique. II. 

Smith, Wilson G. : Schumann- 
esque, op. 28. 
Gavotte in F, op. 34. II. 

Barcarolle, op. 74. II. 

Silhouettes, op. 80. 
Staccato minuet, op. 96. II. 
Momen musical, op., 96. II. 
(see also under Studies). 
Spindler : May bells. I-II. 

Staub, Victor: Sous bois (Du- 
rand). II. 

Stavenhagen : Menuetto scherz- 
ando. II. 

Caprice, op. 2, no. 3. 
Stcherbatcheff : Orientale, op. 15, 

no. 2. 
Steibelt : Uorage. 
Sternberg, Constantin von: Tar- 
antelle, op. 49 (Rohlfing). 
Castagnette, op. 56 (Lyon & 

Healy). 
Hermit and forest spring, op. 

(fjt no. 4. 
Auf den Lagunen. II. 

Prelude. 

Waltz in B-flat. 
L'agitation. 
Impromptu. 
Etude in G-flat. 
En Boheme. 
Berceuse. 
Staccatelle. 
Stiehl : Ungarisch, op. 79, no. 2. II. 
Arabesques, op. 170. 
On the heights. 
Stojowski: Melodic in A-flat 
(Presser). 



Prelude in E-flat min. II. 

Serenade in A-flat. II. 

La fileuse. 

4 pieces* (Peters). II-IV. 

Strauss, Richard: Reverie, op. 9. 

IL 

On silent woodland path, op. 9. 

Intermezzo, op. 9. IL 

Strong, Templeton : 4 pieces, op. 36. 

4 pieces, op. 44. 

Midsummer night's dream. 

Cortege rustique. 
Tausig: Nocturne in A-flat 

(Musical Art Co.). 
Tausig-Bach: Toccata and fugue 
in D min. IV. 

Tausig- Scarlatti (see Scarlatti). 
Tausig-Schumann : Contraband- 

ista. 
Ten Brink: Gavotte (staccato). 
Thalberg : *Don Juan' fantasie. IV. 

'Moses in Egypt* fantasie. IV. 
no. 2 (Schirmer). 

Etude in A min. (repeated 
notes). IV. 

Berceuse in D (Schmidt). II. 
Thome: Simple aveu (pedal). IL 

Tarantelle, op. 43- ^I- 

Thorne, Edgar: Forgotten fairy 
tales. IL 

Tours* Berthold: By the brook- 
side. IL 

Gavotte in C (Schmidt). II. 

Gavotte in E, from Bach. IL 

Suite for 4 hands (Litolff ) . II. 
Tschaikowski : Album (Litolff). 

II-III 

Mazurka, op. 9. II. 

Reverie, op. 9. 

Nocturne, op. 19. IL 

Reverie du soir, op. 19. IL 

Meditation, op. 72. • IL 

Berceuse, op. 72. 

Dialogue, op. 72. III. 

Chant sans paroles in F. 

Chant sans paroles, op. 40. 

The seasons (collection). II. 

Barcarolle in G min. II. 

Troika (staccato). II-III. 

Romance in F min. III. 

Variations in F. IV. 

Andante from Quartet ( Klind- 

worth). II. 

Turner : Dance of the elves, op. 

36, no. 6. 
Vogel: Studies, op. 53. ML 

Vogrich: Staccato caprice. III. 
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Wagner (see Bendel, Brassin, 

Liszt, Loeschhom, Low). 
Warren, S. P. : Prelude and fugue 
in F min. (Schirmer). IIL 
Weber: Rondo in E-flat. IIL 

Polonaise in E-flat. IIL 

Polacca in E. IV. 

Invitation to the dance. III. 

Sonata in A-flat. IIL 

Weil, Oscar: Ballade (Cranz). IIL 

Danses (Breitkopf). 

Fliegende Blotter (Breitkopf ) 
Weiss, A. : Waldesruhe, op. 26. 11. 

Rondino, op. 50. II. 

Gavotte rococo. 11. 

Wehle, Chas. : Menuet, op. 45. 
Weyse, C. R R: Toccata in D 

min. 
Westerhout : Momento capriccioso. 
Whelpley : Album-leaf. 

Through bush and brier. 

Dance of gnomes. 

Evening song. 

Serenade. 

Minuet in A-flat. 

Will o* the wisp (staccato). 

Spring madrigal. 

Nightingale. 

Song of the fountain. 

At evening. 

Dance by moonlight. 

(all about Grade II). 
Whiting, Arthur: La fileuse 

(rapid figure in left hand). II. 

Polonaise in A-flat' (for small 
hands). 11. 



Le cortege qui passe. 11. 

Humoreske in E min. 11. 

Idyl (3 notes against two). 11. 

Suite (Schirmer). II-IV. 

Prelude, from Suite. III. 

Wieniawski : Valse de concert. IIL 
Widor, Ch. M. : Valse impromptu, 
op. 15, no. 6. 

Au Soir, op. 44, no. 5. IL 

Valse in D-flat (Schmidt). IL 
Wilm, W. von; Valse impromptu, 
op. 2. 

Toccata, op. 12. 

Canzonetta, op. 14, no. 2. 

Jugend- Album, op. 81. I IL 

Melodic, op. 138, no. i. 

Impromptu in A. IL 

Winterberger : Jungend- Album. 

ML 

Faust scenes, op. 37-38. 
Withol: 3 etudes, op. 26. 
Wolff: Allegro scherzando, op. 67. 

Zigeuner Tanz, op. 83. 

Rondo brilliante, op. 151. 

Gaiety (Schmidt). IL 

Wollenhaupt: 5 character pieces, 

op. 22. IL 

(no. I in A-flat; no. 5 in E 
min. with arpeggios). 
Woyrsch, Von: 3 nocturnes, op. i. 
Wurmbrandt-Krabely : Melusina 

at the fountain. 
Youperoff: La fileuse. 
Zanella, A.: Tempo di min. IL 
Zerkowitz, L. : Mazurka, op. i. 
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REPORT OF PIANO. CONFERENCE 
Chaisman, Kate S. Chittenden 

Am. Institute of Applied Music, New York City 

By way of introduction the chairman said, in substance, 
that there ought to be a distinctly outlined statement of a few 
essential things about music, as applied to the piano, which 
boys and girls should be taught. There are certain essentials 
that characterize intelligent playing, even in the case of the 
smallest child, and these essentials should be decided upon and 
reported in such a way that teachers away from the great 
centers may be able to give to their pupils work that will put 
them in sympathetic touch with other teachers pursuing like 
courses. That would not mean any distinct method, but rather 
individual facts and facilities that should be at the command 
of all children. Every teacher using a distinct method in- 
evitably puts his own personality back of the method, so that 
in the end no two teachers nominally using a given method 
agree in results. It was hoped that this meeting might result 
in some definite suggestions that would aid in bringing about 
this much desired unity of aim. . 

Mrs. Annie Hagan Buell, who has made a mark by her 
successful work at the Troy Conservatory, then read the 
following paper, prefacing it with the statement that, when 
asked to speak, she had had laid before her, as " proof under 
revision," a plan for graded work drafted under the care of 
the Regents of the State of New York. 

Piano-teaching has changed so much in the last fifteen 
years that grade work in one sense is not so hard to arrange 
as formerly; that is, if one be governed by technic exercises 
played with the click of the metronome — so many notes in a 
trill, in scale, in arpeggio, octaves, chords, etc. (which im- 
plies a hand-position and good fingers). It was a great boon 
to piano-teachers and students when this minute system was 
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condensed and presented to th6 public, simplifying as well as 
making thorough this one branch of pianistic teaching. A 
well-known teacher in this city said to me only a few days 
ago, " We always grade pupils by their technic, because if 
they are technically prepared we know that they can master 
any grade composition." Happy teacher with scholars whose 
fingers, brains, and artistic sense can always be found equal ! 

I would myself rather go back and take Christiani's order 
of requisites : talent first ; then emotion, the aesthetic element ; 
intelligence, the scientific element; and last, technic, the me- 
chanical, in its proper place. Talent is God-given. The 
teacher's work lies with the development and balancing of the 
emotional and intellectual side with the aid of technic. This 
must be done through the study of musical literature, and 
here is where our difficulties come. We can map out our 
technic and the studies which should accompany them. Next, 
if you like the intellectual side, comes the Classical foundation, 
which can never begin too early; and, in these days of care- 
fully edited editions, a pupil by the second year can be well 
launched in Bach, Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven, and can 
work on for a lifetime of grades, if you choose. 

But now comes the puzzle — to select the study-pieces, 
each one with its own piurpose, it may be for emotion, for 
lyric work and tone-coloring, or for rhythmic or display effects. 
Then, again, we have provided for a Bach technic and Bee- 
thoven playing; now we must provide for Chopin and Schu- 
mann technic and intelligence, the melodic quality of Schu- 
bert, the healthy rhythmic sense of Mendelssohn, together 
with the comprehension and intelligence of the musical side 
of Liszt, as well as his well-known garish side ; nor must we 
neglect the modern writers. This is the hardest task of the 
teacher, to round up into some scheme a proper selection 
which shall admit of a chance for individualism in the pupil 
(for, thankfully we can say, they are not all automatoms). 

It is a trifle awkward in. preparing grade work not to let 
one's own ideas of method appear, though, as time goes on, 
I think we all verge more and more towards that one great 
master-spirit in Vienna, who sums up in the one magic word 
^'preparation*' his own system of teaching. You all know 
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the special points of his work, but it will do no harm to men- 
tion them. First of all, balance — that sense of life in the 
finger-tips obtained by absolute poise of arm-weight or finger- 
tip. The absence of any blow in the putting down of the 
key. The quick up-stroke. The immediate change from one 
position to the next. Special attention in melody-playing to 
the correct dynamic importance of notes, and the care not to 
overvalue small notes. And pedal study. All these points 
are brought out in the few studies of Czerhy and applied to 
repertoire. Leschetitzky does not advocate oceans of 
exercises. 

The course which has been submitted to us for criticism 
shows much care in its presentation, but it is rather tremendous 
in outline. My two thoughts on looking it over were, first, 
Would anyone who could play, as they should, the works in 
the last grjides, ever wish to try for a testimonial? and, sec- 
ond, Could there be applications for a certificate for the ex- 
treme beginners ? It certainly is most comprehensive, though 
built rather too much on the. dangerous metronomic basis of 
mere exercises which develop machines. 

It does not seem to me that any prescribed course should 
go beyond four grades, making each grade sufficiently com- 
prehensive. At the end of that time*, the student, or artist, 
should be able to specialize for themselves. I would have 
Elementary, Intermediate, Preparatory and Advanced Grades, 
with quite a range of work in each, covering two or three 
years, if necessary. Each grade should have its technical 
examples and application in studies, the work given in these 
studies to do away with metronomic feats of technical exer- 
cises in examination. I would include, in the very earliest 
of these grades, pedal- work and tone- work, just as much as 
quick fingers, some classical foundation of old masters, and 
pieces in which ideas of melody-playing, rhythm, brilliancy 
and characteristic style are studied. 

We have all the same aim, good piano-playing of good 
music taught in a good way ; and all of us are trying to de- 
velop good players and good teachers. So I think that we 
would all do well to listen occasionally to the warnings that 
come in the air after the playing in public of many of our 
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present-day pianists — " Too much technic ;" " A beautiful 
tone, but nothing else ;" " Too much freedom with rh)rthms f 
" Too much like the pianola ;" and try to reach a conservative 
poise, at least in ideal, if not in practice. 

Ours is not an easy task, those of us who set up a high 
standard for our art, our teaching and ourselves;. tut if we 
can see, and we should be broad-minded enough, the advance 
made in the last twenty years in all other grades of study, we 
should be optimistic and believe that there has also been a 
steady advance in the grade of piano-teaching. 

Miss Chittenden then introduced Miss May G. Evans, head 
of the Preparatory Department of the Peabody Conservatory 
in Baltimore, stating that she had under her care upwards of 
a thousand students, so that her practical experience must be 
of great value. Miss Evans brought with her leaflets contain- 
ing the lists of elementary pieces used in the Peabody Conserv- 
atory, which were distributed. 

Miss Evans explained that while she felt strongly that 
grades are an evil, inasmuch as they are apt to establish a 
false standard, still under existing circumstances it is wiser 
to use them for the sake of whatever good may result. In 
the work under her control no time-limit is set, but it is divided 
into first and second Elementary grades: first and second 
Junior grades and first and second Intermediate grades. 
After that the pupil is promoted into the Peabody Conserva- 
tory. The chief aim is to establish a mental consciousness 
of muscular relaxation and control, a sense of rhythm, and a 
perception of tone-color. The grades as given in the Peabody 
bulletin are based upon actual experience, and, while they are 
not entirely satisfactory to the teachers who compiled them, 
they form a working list that is of practical use. 

A rescript of the pieces in the curriculum of the Peabody 
Preparatory Department is given herewith, omitting,. to save 
space, the exercises and studies, and also various standard 
sonatinas and sonatas of Clementi, Mozart, Beethoven, etc. 

First Elementary Grade. Adams: Outline melodies. 

Primary tone-pictures. 
\^' Martin, M. : Melody pictures. 

Low, J.: Duets, Bk. i. Van Kuran: 10 two- voice melo- 

Loschhorn: Duets, Bk. i. dies. 
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(fr) 

Kiehl: Duets (4 hands). 
SchmoU: Rose mazurka. 
Hause: Cradle song. 
Hackh: Little tin soldier. 
Gurlitt: An der Quelle. 

Schlummerlied. 
Orth : Honeyrbee. 

Bright eyes. 
Forest: Hush-a-tqre baby. 

Barcarolle. 
Schumann: Soldiers' march. 
Rummel: Marche facile. 

Second Elementary Grade. 
(a) 
Adams: 5 tone sketches. 

Tone-studies. 
Behr: First violet, in F. 
Dennee: Petite valse. 
Schumann: Wild horseman. 

Hunting song. 

Happy farmer. 
Gregh: Gavotte mignonne. 
Lynes : Columbine. 

Hunter's song. 
Gurlitt: Hunting song. 
Orth: Dainty steps. 

Happy hearts. 
Hackh: On the sea. 
Oesten: Doll's dream. 

(b) 
Depret: Air de ballet (First les- 
son on the pedal). 
Forest: Little Maud gavotte. 
Klein, C: Skating. 
Reinecke: Gavotte in D. 
Heller: Petite tarantelle. 
Hackh: Rose d'6t6. 
Orth : March. 
Geibel: Joys of youth. 
Schumann: Little romance. 
Biedermann: Minuet in G. 
Harris : Album-leaf. 

Melody. 

Waltz. 
"Ellmenreich : Spinning song. 
"KuHak : Scherzo. 
Novara: Petites soirees masi- 

cales. 
"Lynes: In, the hammock. 
Scharwenka : March. 
Smith, Seymour: Dorothy (for 
full-grown hands). 
First Junior Grade. 
Novara: Valse k la Cliopin. 

Bolero. 

Tarantella. 



Weil, Oscar: Valse serieuse. 

Wolf: Rondo. 

Gabriel-Marie: La cinquantaine. 

Bohm: Dancing spirits. 

Karganoff: Petite valse. 

Klein, C. : Sans souci. 

Jensen: Waltzes, op. 33, nos. 7-8. 

Elfin dance. 
Schytte: Hide and seek. 

Little shepherdess. 
Beethoven: Farewell to the piano. 
Rendano: Peasant's song. 
Hollander : Canzonetta. 
Martini, G. : Gavotte. 
Dennee: Waltz, op. 15. 
Behr : First violet. 
Ilinsky : Berceuse. 
Schubert: Scherzo in B-flat. 
Mendelssohn : Christmas pieces^ 

op. 72, nos. 1-2. 
Beaumont : Tarantella. 
Reinhold: Am Springbrunnen. 

Second Junior Grade. 

Durand : Cliaconne. 

Waltz in E-flat. 

Pomponette. 
Kirchner : Album-leaf. 
Ravina : Bolero. 

Etude de style. 
Heller: Slumber song. 

Brooklet. 
Nevin : Barchetta. 

Valse gentile. 
Jensen : Barcarolle. 

Serenade. 
Schiitt : Canzonetta. 
Merkel : Spring song. 
Schumann: Slumber song. 
Field: Nocturne in B-flat. 
Kjerulf: Berceuse in D-flat. 

Wiegenlied in F-sharp. 
(jounod: Funeral march of a 

marionette. 
CHiaminade : Serenade. 

Scarf dance. 
Henselt : Liebeslied. 
Schytte : Berceuse. 
Moszkowski : Mazurka. 

Spanish dances (4 hands). 
Delahaye : Colombine. 
Poldini : Poupee valsante. 
Mendelssohn : Songs without 
words, Bk. I, nos. 2, 4; Bk. 
II, no. 9. 
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First Intermediate Grai>e. 

Moszkowski: Melodie in F. 
' Serenata in D. 

Etude, op. 18, no. 3. 
Godard: Au matin. 
Lack : Idilio. 
Schiitt: Valse lentc. 
Sapellnikoff : Mazurka. 
Rubinstein: Melody in F. 

Romance in E-fiat. 
Griej? : Berceuse. 

Caprice, op. 28, no. 3. 

Humoreske, op. 6, nos. 1-3. 

Album-lcaycj. 
Paderewski : Melody. 
Schumann : Traumerei. 
Raff: Gargon meunier. 
Mason: Au matin. 
Jensen: Murmuring? zephyrs. 

Traumerei, op. 8. 

Etude, op. 32, no. 21. 

Irrlichter. ■ 

Waldvoglein, op. 43. 
Mendelssohn : Songs without 

words, Nos. 6, 14, 20. 
Tschaikowski : Chanson triste. 
Olsen: Serenade in A. 
Heller: Op. 78, nos. 4, 6. 
Gade : Barcarolle ; Capriccio ; 
Romanze : Intermezzo ; 

Novelette — op. 19. 



Second Intermediate Grase. 

Schytte: Impromptu in A-flat. 
Forest elves. 
Source murmurante. 
Schfitt : Reverie. 

^ Etude mignonne. 
Grieg : Norwegian wedding 
march. 
Lyrical pieces, op. 43. 
Schubert: 2 impromptus in A- 

flat. 
Chaminade: La lisonjera. 
Air de ballet. 
Le matin (2 pianos). 
Moszkowski: Melody in G-flat. 
Waltz in A-flat. 
Scherzino in F. 
Chopin: Waltzes in A min., C- 
sharp min., D-flat. 
Preludes, in C min., B min. 
Jensen: Galatea, op. 44, no. 3. 

Etude, op. 43, no. 4. 
Raff: La fileuse. 
Duvernoy: Feu roulant (2 pian- 
os). 
Sinding : Frfihlingsrauschen. 
Tschaikowski : Chant sans paroles 

in F. 
Heller: Op. 78, nos. i, 3. 



Mr. Walter Spry of Chicago followed with some excellent 
comments. He was impressed with the fact that the present 
tendency is to lay too much stress upon the technical side of 
study. His own school is divided into three principal grades, 
the elementary work being in the hands of a lady teacher. His 
remarks were general rather than specific. 

Mr. Arthur Foote added a few words, and the meeting ad- 
journed until the following day, when Mr. Spry presented the 
subjoined list of lighter compositions, largely by American 
composers. ^ .. ' ' 



MacDowell : Excerpts from 
Woodland sketches. 
Sea pieces. 
Etudes, op. 22. 
Gregh : Return of the reapers. 

Saltarelle. 
Sternberg, Constantin: Spinning- 
top. 
Liebling: Valse impromptu. 



Strong, Templeton : A dream, ojp. 
42 

Bohm: At break of day; Forest 
murmurs; After the har- 
vest — op. 373 (new). 

Eggeling: The forest blacksmith, 
op. 13s (new). 

Sartorio: In the shadow of the 
mill. 
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Lachaume, Aimee : Suite pas- 
tiche — Minuet, Gavotte, 
Bourree. 
Zilcher, Paul : Domr6schen suite. 
Gurlitt: From op. 104, 148, 172. 
Krelling: Album-leaf, in D min. 

., The rope-dancer. 
Eilenberg: Chasing the butter- 
flies. 
Moore, Cramer: 12 pieces. 
Hunting song. 
Humoresque, etc. 
Tarantellette in G min. 
Valse capricieuse, op. 16. 
Klein, Bruno Oscar: Valse no- 
bile in F. 
Tema con variazioni; Gigue; 
Minuette; Grazioso; Ma- 
zurka— op. 55. 
Pensee poetique, op. 50. 
Fairy tale, op. 43. 
Serenade, Bolero. 
Dennee: Petite valse; Marche 
turque; Rondo villagieux — 
op. 12. 
Children's delight, op. 28. 
Tarantellette, from Suite de 

ballet. 
Land and scenes. 
Foote, Arthur: Spanish dance, 

op. 274 (new). 
Huss: May morning. 

Waltz. 
Schonenfeld: Playing tag. 
Foerster: Hunting song, op. 63. 
Humoreske, op. 91. 
Broojklet in the dell, op. 138. 
Soldiers are coming. 
Wandering minstrel. 
Nevin : Slumber song in E. 

In Arcady; Slumber song in 

G; Reaper's tale. 
Valse gentile. ' 
Shepherds all and maidens 

fair. 
Air de ballet. 



Bartlett, Homer N. : Larks and 
thrushes. 
Mazurka in F. 
Smith, Wilson G. : Romance — 
Serenade. 
Babbling brook. 
Arachne spinning. 
Rogers: Village festival; Madri- 
gal; Landler — op. 22. 
Chansonette, op. 24. 
Alia marcia. 
Witches. 
Whiting. Arthur: La fileuse. 
Chadwick : Scherzino. 
Steele, Porter: Barcarolle in G 

minor. 
Turner, A. D. : Valse lente, op. 

35. 

Christmas suite, op. 33. 
Schaeffer, G. A. Grant: March. 

Butterflies. 

Valse. 

Canadian scenes (new). 
Seeboeck : Leap-frog. 

Spinning-top. 

Minuetto. 
. Will o' the wisp. 

Down by the frog-pond. 
Crosby-Adams, Mrs.: Solfeggio. 

Duets in difficult keys (new). 
Beach, Mrs. H. H. A.: Summer 
dreams (4 hands). 

Eskimos, op. 64. 

Exiles. 

The returning hunter. 

Children's carnival, op. 25. 

Arctic night. 
Lynes, Frank : Paul Revere's ride 
(suite). 

Mazurka in E-sharp. 

Second Tarantelle, op. 29, no. 
I. 

Slumber song, op. 26. 

Tarantellette. 

Valse brillante, op. t6. 
Neidlinger: Valse petite in C. 



Miss Chittenden also presented a list of compositions for 
the earlier grades that had been found valuable in her experi- 
ence. This list follows : 



Grade I. 
Adams: Outline melodies. 
Ambrose, P.: Hunter's horn. 
Crosby-Adams : Marionettes. 



Cady, C. B. : First home studies. 

Folksongs for ten fingers. 
Faugier: 2 waltzes. 
Ga3mor: Miniature melodies. 
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Grade II. 

Meyer, C: Serenity. 
Thome : Remembrance. 

Melody. 
Gaynor: Pedal studies. 
Chaminade: Juvenile album, op. 

123. 
Gurlitt: Peasants* frolic. 

Forest brook. 

Grade III. 

Mayer : Harp-sounds. 
Stamaty : Fanfare. 

Trumpet duet. 

Autumn. 

Yes or No. 

Slow waltz. 
Leefson: First book of Bach. 
Nolck : Capriccietto. 
Rogers : Courant. 
Schytte: Witches' revels. 
Stiehl : Grazioso. 
Neustedt : Elegie. 

Joyous cavalier. 
Kienzl : March of the leaden sol- 
diers. 

Souvenir of Mozart. 

Once upon a time. 
Harris : Toccata. 

Grade IV. 

Ambrose, P.: Pasquinata. 

Gavotte. 
Mayer : Butterflies. 
Kienzl : Lull4by. 
Nicode : Album-leaves. 
Stamaty: March in C. 
Croisez : Aria. 

Song without words. 

Merry-go-round. 
Bird, Arthur: Market. 



Dubois : Sketch. 
Leefson: First book of Bach. 
Von Laer: Cradle song. 
Scharwenka, X.: Short pieces, 

op. 62. 
Schytt-e: What the brook sings. 
Ravina : Calineri. 
Von Fielitz: A page of love. 

Grade V. 

Ravina :. Bolero. 
Seeling: Song of the rushes. 
Mayer: Will o' the wisp. 
Lachncr: At the spring. 
Rendano: Peasant song. 
D6hler : Reminiscence. 
Von Wilm: In the woods. 
Pachulski : Prelude in C min. 
Schfitt: For old and young, op. 

60. 
Berger : Dragonflies. 
Bird, Arthur: Sketch. 
.Barilli: Cradle song. 
Heller : Napoli. 
Jensen : Reigen. 

Hungarian. 
Karganoff: Arabesque in B min. 
Kullak: In the green. 
Lack: Arietta. 
Mason: Au matin. 
Reinhold: Suite, op. 45. 
Schytte : Ghosts. 
Scharwenka, X.: Short pieces, 

op. 62. 

Grade VI. 

Scharwenka, X.: Barcarolle. 
Loomis : Habanera. 
Brockway: Evening song. 
Huss: Bagatelle in C. 
Parker, Horatio: Nocturne. 



In the various discussions the participants dwelt more or 
less upon the points in graded work that are objectionable; 
but, as nothing positive resulted and as no one was willing to 
suggest remedies for these objectionable features, the chair- 
man proposed that the Executive Committee of the Associa- 
tion be asked to appoint a committee to take up the subject of 
graded work for children and present a report at the next 
Annual Meeting. [A motion to this effect was later passed 
by the Association.] 
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REPORT OF HARMONY CONFERENCE 
Chairman, Professor Rossetter G. Cole 

University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

In Opening the conference the chairman said : — 

I have suggested three topics as the basis for the general 
discussion: — (a) The relation of melody to the study of har- 
mony; (b) Prerequisites to the study of harmony; and (c) 
Has figured bass outlived its usefulness? It has seemed to 
me that these topics touch some vital aspects of the problem 
of teaching harmony. It is noteworthy that our recent 
text-books show a decided inclination to deviate in two essen- 
tial respects from the text-books of a few decades ago: — 
First, there is a decided tendency to drop the use of figured 
bass, to some extent at least ; and, second, the use of melody 
as an instrument in the teaching of harmony has gained in 
prominence to a very noticeable degree. 

We are approaching a point where methods of presenting 
harmony to the student are bound to undergo a decided change, 
and for the reason that our present system has several very 
apparent defects. (By " our system " I refer to the system of 
beginning and continuing the study of harmony by means of 
four-part writing.) These defects are : — 

(i) This system of presenting harmony fails to reach 
the unmusical student. It is unfortunately true that the ma- 
jority of students who present themselves for instruction in 
the classes of harmony are unmusical, that is, they have not 
learned to use music either as a mode of thought or as a means 
of expression. They have touched the realm of music only 
by means of a mechanism called the piano or the voice. . They 
have learned to play the piano and have learned to sing, but 
beyond that they can hardly be called musical, as that word 
should be defined. Now, the real problem of the teacher of 
harmony is with these same unmusical students. The musical 
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students present no hard problem whatever, and it would really 
require an extraordinarily poor teacher to make a musical pupil 
unmusical. Any system of presenting the subject should take 
equal cognizance of both classes of students and should touch 
them equally, with the result that a naturally unmusical student 
should become musical. 

(2) The present system develops in the student the habit 
of making the study of harmony a matter of vision instead of 
audition. Every teacher of harmony knows that the student 
may write perfect exercises as far as the rules are concerned, 
iand yet the value of these exercises in terms of real, musical 
feeling may be zero. This system develops this habit of mak- 
ing harmony a matter of vision, because students are taught 
first the rules of writing rather than the essential elements of 
harmony as a matter of hearing — a matter of musical feeling. 

(3) It inverts the ordinary mode of procedure, and starts 
with decidedly complex music ideas rather than with the 
simplest music idea. In practical experience we know that it 
is hard for many students really to think or to hear a single 

, melody. What must be their mental condition, then, when 
they are required to deal with four melodies, as is the case in 
four-part writing. The immediate result is that such students 
become discouraged. They make no attempt to hear anything, 
but rely wholly upon sight and rules which to them are merely 
rules. In other words, they are not dealing with sound ; hence 
they are not dealing with music, for music is souhd, and what 
they do not hear cannot be said to be music to these individual 
students. Now, the net results at the end of such a course of 
study are that the vast majority of pupils have acquired a 
m.ass of harmonic names and rules of procedure, and that they 
can analyze chords on paper visually; but that they possess 
the most meager knowledge of what it all means in terms of 
actual sound-relationships, that is, in terms of real music, and 
we have this anomalous condition, that the writing of a perfect 
exercise in harmony is no proof of the possession of musical 
understanding on the part of the writer. The student may 
reach a grade of 95% on the teacher's class-book, but be totally 
deficient as regards actual music-acquirement during the course 
of study that has netted him this standing. Summing up all 
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this, we may safely say that under the present system the study 
of harmony tends to become, not the study of music, that is, 
the study of sound-relationships, but the study of mere sound- 
names. Now, these sound-names (whether we call them notes, 
chords, tonic, mediant, etc.) are nothing but symbols. In 
other words, the study of harmony may be pursued entirely 
outside the domain of sound, hence, of music, and I think the 
present system encourages this. 

If I were to name the two weakest spots in this system 
from an educational standpoint, I should say: — 

(a) It assumes that the student cannot think an inde- 
pendent, original music-thought until an elaborate machinery 
has been constructed for its expression. It builds a wall be- 
tween what we call harmony-study and composition, and 
furthermore, it reverses the view-point of the student in the 
two. In harmony, the student is not expected to hear anything 
until after he has written his exercises. In composition, the 
student is expected to hear something before writing. Now, 
if harmony is a preparation for the study of composition, the 
same processes of thought and modes of expression should 
obtain in the antecedent as obtain in the subsequent course. 
I cannot see why the study of harmony should not bear the 
same general relationship to the study of composition that 
the study of the early branches of English composition (as 
paragraph-writing) bears to the study of the later branches of 
essay- writing, for example. If music is a form of utterance, 
and if melody, harmony and rhythm are the terms employed 
in its expression, certainly the student should at the very be- 
ginning acquire knowledge of, and facility in the expression of, 
these elements. 

(b) The present system confuses the terms " chord " and 
" harmony," and proceeds on the assumption that there is no 
harmonic feeling without the presence of chord; hence there 
must be three or four-part writing. Now, of course, chord 
is the full expression of harmony, but, as such, it is much more 
complex in the relationships involved, hence harder for the 
student, than a simpler expression of harmonic feeling. The 
chord is merely the expression of the harmonic feeling. The 
essential thing to be considered is th^ harmonic feeling itself. 
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No one will say that there is no harmonic feeling in Bach's 
Inventions, merely because he has employed no chords. It ' 
certainly is a fact that two voices, that is, two melodies, may 
give as distinct and definite a feeling for harmony as four 
voices. The real problem in teaching harmony is how to 
awaken and to develop a conscious feeling for harmony as a 
real musical fact, that is, as an element of the student's 
thought — a mental entity. My experience is that this awak- 
ening and development may be best made through the medium 
of melody, and this from the very first steps of harmony-study. 
The most apparent reasons for making melody the starting- 
point in the study of harmony are these : — ( i ) melody is the 
simplest music-idea ; it is the sine qua nan, without which no 
conception of music as such can be said to exist. No intelli- 
gent or conscious perception of music can be said to exist until 
melody as such is perceived. Now, if the student cannot think 
melody, he is not ready for the study of harmony. If he can- 
not understand the simplest music idea, he is not ready for 
more complex music processes. (2) The capacity to origi- 
nate or make melody means the latent capacity for feeling 
harmony, because no melody exists except as it expresses or 
implies a feeling for harmony. The student may not at first 
be conscious of this harmonic feeling, but it inheres in every 
melody that he makes. This is amply illustrated and proven 
in the folksong. (3) This harmonic feeling that is latent 
in every melody is outlined in the simplest way by an under- 
melody. Hence *the student feels the necessity of two melodies 
the moment harmonic feeling becomes to some extent definite 
to him. The next step, of course, would be four voices as the 
complete expression of the harmonic feeling. In the study 
of harmony in any systematic way, original melodic work 
would be only a small part of the work demanded of the 
student. He should be taught to feel and express the harmonic 
qualities in given melodies. The same laws of musical pro- 
cedure should be taught him as are taught in our harmony 
text-books. He should have the same end in view. He 
merely reaches it through another route, but he reaches it by 
means of a route wherein he. feels constantly the musical fact. 
I cannot help believing that this will have a very definite in- 
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fluence upon his whole musical apparatus, and will strengthen 
his musical qualities when these find expression through the 
pianoforte, the voice or the violin. In other words, the study 
of harmony becomes a valuable accessory to the study of music ; 
indeed, it is the study of music in all of its essential aspects. 
The study of harmony in the vast majority of cases does not 
lead to composition as a goal, but it should at least make the 
student more musical. It should add to his equipment as a 
musician, and I do not over-state it when I say that we need 
this element very strongly in our present-day methods of pre- 
senting the subject. 

The Study of Melody in Connection with Harmonic 

Instruction 
Percy Goetschius, Mus. D. 

Institute of Musical Art, New York City 

My reasons for laying great stress upon melody-training 
in the practical courses of Harmony, and for beginning these 
courses with thorough drill in melody-writing, are as follows : — 

(i) If we admit that music finds its most direct and dis- 
tinct expression in its melodies — that the melody is the 
music — that the musical picture is constructed out of these 
resonant lines — we must also admit that the sooner the stu- 
dent becomes familiar with the tonal laws bearing upon melodic 
conduct, the sooner will he grasp the purpose of the whole 
harmonic problem, and find the tongue wherewith to discourse 
this wonderful tone-language of ours. I trust it will be fully 
understood that I have the beginner constantly in mind, and 
always refer to that grade of music which concerns the learner. 
For the beginner, I am sure, there is no better way — probably 
no other way — of obtaining a first hold upon the study of 
harmony, or music theory in general, than through the portal 
of melody. Let him realize the almost exclusive significance 
of the melodic idea ; let .him learn to appreciate and interpret 
the meaning of melodic law; and he will find the study of 
harmony clear, easy and full of delight. 

(2) My steadily growing conviction, during thirty years 
of teaching, is that there are laws of melodic conduct. Not 
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only are the simpler melodies, those which concern the student, 
governed by perfectly definite rules of tone-succession, but 
I should even go so far as to declare my belief that there is 
no grade of melody, however advanced and independent, that 
wholly emancipates itself from these fundamental laws. I 
cannot belfeve that melodies must be freaks of tone-succession 
in order to be great ; or that absence of conscious arrangement, 
in obedience to natural law, is a proof of melodic inspiration. 
There are laws of melody, laws which govern the choice and 
order of tones, precisely as the laws of nature govern the ar- 
rangement of particles in concrete matter. And in those 
melodies which you and I unconsciously regard as. most great 
and impressive and imperishable — the melodies of Beethoven 
and Schubert, for instance — these laws are invariably most 
decidedly in evidence. Their absence, I believe, is what seals 
the doom of many modern melodic themes. 

(3) This being the case, the fundamental principles of 
melodic progression and form may be taught and may be ac- 
quired. And this is the iirst thing for the student of harmony 
to acquire. 

(4) The advantages of beginning theoretic study with 
^ne single voice are many and obvious. One voice can, I find, 
be mentally heard by almost every young student; if molded 
upon the scale, and upon simple chord-lines, there is probably 
no beginner, no matter how tone-blind at first, who cannot 
soon learn to hear the single melody with his eyes, and repro- 
duce it with his voice — I mean without the aid of any instru- 
ment. In fact, this is the true beginning of all ear-training 
and sight-singing; for in this exercise the young student is 
mentally engaged in the making of the melody which he is to 
sing. He is taught that the scale-line (which he can surely 
liear) may govern the succession of tones, and also learns at 
which points in the scale the direction of the scale-step must 
be respected (as in the resolution of active tendency). He is 
taught that the three primary chords (which he may soon learn 
to hear as tone-bodies, and then convert into lines) also may 
govern the succession of tones — and thus he is already ap- 
proaching the study of harmony itself. Further, all the de- 
tails of rhythm, and the conditions of phrase-formation — even 
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as far, as the double period of 16 measures — can be clearly 
shown and fully mastered in the one-voice melody. 

(5) These things well learned, the student has gained a 
certain facility in hearing the written melodic progression, and 
this will materially assist him to hear two or more associated 
melodies. In time, the four-part harmony exercise will thus 
live in his musical consciousness — and we all know that until 
that point is gained, until the student can mentally hear (with 
his eyes, without an instrument), the study of harmony is 
fruitless. 

I have often thought that the next step in harmony teach- 
ing should be two-part writing, then three-part, and not until 
then the four-part harmony with which we customarily begin. 
My opinion thus far is that this, however, is not feasible. The 
melody-writing should be followed by four-part harmony — 
because this latter gives the pupil the important support of 
the complete chord-impressions ; and may be made simpler than 
the two and three-voice styles, because the latter are apt to 
become " contrapuntal " and lead the pupil beyond his depth. 

I have vacillated several times in my teaching career be- 
tween sympathy and mistrust, as far as the figured bass is 
concerned. Witness my two harmony books, in one of which 
the figured bass idea is honored, while repudiated in the other. 
My views pro and con may be thus briefly stated : — 

When working out the harmony from a given melody 
(whether at the top as soprano, or below as bass, or as an inner 
part) the student is free to choose his own chords. That is 
good, for it stimulates his independent harmonic judgment. 
But the results are not always satisfactory. As a rule, the 
beginner has no judgment to stimulate, and needs to be shown 
carefully which harmonies are the best. 

On the other hand, then, the figured bass enables us to- 
show the student which chords are the more desirable, and 
also enables us — please take note — to show him many forms 
of harmonic progression that he would simply never find him- 
self ; and to illustrate any detail of harmony exercise, no matter 
how complex. 

Finally, I have come at last to the conclusion that, as 
usual, the middle way is the golden one. We should use both 
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the figured bass and the unfigured bass (or melody) in direct- 
ing the harmonic studies of our students. 

Upon these subjects Mr. Arthur Foote, of Boston, said : 

While there is not absolute agreement among theorists 
on the question of whether to begin harmony-teaching with 
work for two voices or for four, it may be fairly said that 
most composers have for many years been trained from the 
beginning in four-part writing. This is no proof that that 
manner of teaching is preferable, but it at least forms a good 
argument to that effect. Four-part writing is also accepted 
as the normal means of musical expression (e. g., the vocal 
quartet, the string quartet, the quartet of flute, oboe, clarinet 
and bassoon, etc.). Good and effective two- and three-part 
writing are more difficult for the student to make and to un- 
derstand; when we get beyond triads and their inversions 
chords must ^Iso be frequently incomplete — another draw- 
back for the beginner; one of the very important points, the 
proper spacing of distribution of the voices, has to be largely 
kept out of consideration. 

As to the so-called " figured bass," it is to be regarded sim- 
ply as the most convenient way of expressing certain facts. 
Figured bass represents the way all real musicians think; if 
used simply as mathematics, or a puzzle, it is, of course, de- 
testable, and that was the fault of most text-books until the 
last twenty-five years or so. But as long as music remains 
the art which it is and has been for several hundred years, the 
way of thinking represented by figured bjiss cannot be done 
away with. 

Musicians are now pretty well agreed that, from the be- 
ginning, the pupil should ( i ) learn the construction and rela- 
tionship of chords by harmonizing figured basses ; (2) also 
harmonize soprano melodies; (3) and harmonize basses given 
without figures, in other words, bass melodies. In this way 
the ground is covered, and the student throughout is obliged 
to think and write musically, not being confined to the solution 
of puzzles. It is well to introduce three-part writing pretty 
early in the work, as a supplement to the four-part writing. 
Simple modulations should also be used, long before the general 
matter of modulation is taken up. 
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Professor Leonard B. McWhood, of Columbia University, 
said: 

We must distinguish between two methods of using a 
figured bass, in the teaching of harmony. If by the term 
" figured bass " we refer to the practice, on the part of the 
teacher, of assigning to the student a given bass part for har- 
monization, with figures already inserted to designate what 
chords are to be employed, then the use of a figured bass is 
a monstrosity — the teacher accomplishes the harmonization, 
and not the student! If, however, we refer by the term 
" figured bass " to the use of simple figures as a harmonic 
" short-hand," the case is quite different. Such figures act 
as a record of the chords selected by the student in his har- 
monizations ; they enable him better to concentrate his attention 
on the harmonic procedures, without the distraction consequent 
upon the arranging of the voices ; they make it necessary for 
him to penetrate every particular combination of tones in a 
search for the underlying chord, since he is compelled to in- 
dicate its nature in his " figuring " of the bass. 

Whether or- not the bass is figured, the utmost emphasis 
must always be placed on the necessity of having the student 
of harmony perform his own harmonizations, root and branch, 
and not merely complete an exercise partially worked by his 
teacher. It is impossible, with such predigested harmoniza- 
tions, for a student to develop into an independent and success- 
ful harmonizer. 

Professor P. C. Lutkin, of Northwestern University, said : 
Regarding the question of precedence of melody or har- 
mony in the teaching of theory, I would say that it has been 
my own custom to begin with melody-work, as presenting the 
simplest elements possible; but emphasis is at once laid upon 
the chord-line without presenting it specifically as a chord. 
This mode of procedure of course recognizes the impossibility 
of teaching melody-writing independently of a feeling for 
chordal progression. It seems to me that this process is the 
simpler way of approaching the matter, rather than present- 
ing the student at first with the complications of chord-con- 
struction as such. Two-part writing is then taken up, not 
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in the contrapuntal sense so much as an exemplification of the 
primary importance of sixths and thirds. This is followed 
by three-part writing in the rather mechanical way of filling 
up the chord as closely as possible to the melody note, as it is 
naturally impossible to expect any independent writing in three 
parts at this stage of the student's progress. By this time it 
is necessary to recognize chord-structure and relationship, and 
a good drilling is given upon the essential nature of the primary 
chords. After this preparation it is a simple matter to add the 
bass and to begin the study of harmony proper. 

I am disposed to think that the recoil from using figured 
basses is a little too. severe, and that the proposition to dispense 
with their use is a mistake. The harmonic fabric cannot be 
presented to the student from too many points .of view, and 
familiarity with even its purely mechanical details is a great 
advantage. While the writing out of figured basses has little 
to do with musical aesthetics, the playing at sight of figured 
basses is an invaluable exercise, and an accomplishment in 
which every well-equipped theoretical musician should cer- 
tainly be versed. Without this ability, one cannot play the 
accompaniments of much of the early concerted music in which 
the accompaniment is indicated only by figured basses, and 
even in comparatively recent works for chorus and orchestra 
requiring an organ, there is nothing for the player but figured 
basses to read from. It would seem very unadvisable to dis- 
continue a knowledge of and familiarity with, this method of 
harmonic short-hand. 

As to the question of the student's having ability to hear 
the harmonic material with which he is working, it is certainly 
most desirable that that valuable faculty should exist, and if 
it does not exist, to have it developed as soon as possible. The 
final goal is always an appreciation of the emotional value of 
harmony, and whether or not this ability is necessarily coupled 
with the faculty for independent mental music-hearing is a 
question. I am disposed to think that it is not so absolutely 
essential, and that musical thinking is the property more par- 
ticularly of those who have the desire and ability to compose. 
If we should wait till the average class in harmony is able to 
think every chord clearly before we progressed any further. 
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I fear there would be some very long waits indeed. With 
many it is a process of rather slow development and an ad- 
vance visual knowledge of harmony is apt to be followed sooner 
or later by the musical consciousness of harmonic effects. Con- 
ditions must be faced as they exist, and the conscientious 
teacher must exercise much thought and ingenuity in adapting 
his work to his students. 

In the course of the discussion that followed, Mr. Calvin 
B. Cady, of Boston, made the following points: — 

The objections to original work do not appear to me. to be 
well taken. The fear that the student will work in a narrow 
groove is baseless, because a large amount of his work is pre- 
scribed and because his experience is being enriched by ac- 
quaintance with existing works. Further, the fear that he 
may overstep the bound of certain alleged rules and become 
vain in his imagined freedom or license, is equally unwar- 
ranted. The effort to say something from an inner initiative 
may, it is true, bring forth that which may fail to entitle the 
author to rank among the ancient apostles of extreme strict- 
ness. But even the wildest vagaries can be pruned by wise 
criticism so as to yield to a perception of governing principles 
of beauty and judgment. 

Let us not lose sight of the vital points. Our first aim is 
not to awaken vanity and self-satisfaction with the products 
of individual effort, but to awaken the initiative to do; to 
arouse the student to the consciousness that he has the power 
to search for truth and beauty, and to formulate them; to 
bring him to recognize that to every one, in some degree, be- 
longs the inspirational experience that we are too apt to at- 
tribute only to the so-called genius. That this awakening is 
vital in its influence is a fact proven beyond cavil, and this 
links music as a study with all educational subjects. 

A second vital function of original melodic work is its 
effectiveness in helping the seemingly unmusical, or weakly 
musical, student. No work so quickly awakens dormant con- 
ceptive, and therefore perceptive, musical activity. Out of 
many years of practical experience it has been proven that such 
student's power of music analysis — rhythmic, harmonic, 
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melodic — develops much more rapidly and reaches a higher 
potency. 

I may illustrate the practicality and efficiency of melodic 
processes by citing a case which came under my observation. 
It is cited because the subject gave abundant evidence of 
being one of the company of alleged unmusical students, being 
classed as almost a " monotone." 

The child, a girl, began at the age of seven and studied 
continuously, during school months, for six years, most of 
the time having nominally three twenty-minute lessons each 
week. Not a half-hour of home-study could be g^ven the 
first two and a half years, and only an hour a day in practice 
the remaining years. The pianoforte study was practically 
nil the first two and a half years. All harmonic work was 
done through melodic processes. At the age of thirteen, she 
could write, with from one to three hearings, a diatonic melody 
of eight to twelve measures (major and minor), or a chroma- 
tic melody of four to eight measures, with common part-puke 
rhythms, and any measure. She could think out and sing a 
bass (not roots, but a musical bass) for a given diatonic or 
simple chromatic melody, and think out and sing the alto and 
tenor voices without aid from any instrument. She could 
analyze and play the harmonic structure of compositions like 
the Twelve Little Preludes and Two- Voice Inventions of 
Bach, name the harmonies, the chords, and inversions, and 
play them in any key up to four and five flats and sharps. If 
at that time the efficiency of original work had been under- 
stood and applied, the early stages of the work might have 
been much more quickly and eflFectively gone over. 

Let me add that Mr. Gow hit the mark in throwing upon 
pianoforte teachers the onus of a higher work. They must 
awake to the necessity for developing musicianship and a 
genuine understanding of music, instead of being merely 
pianoforte-teachers — makers of male and female pianolas ! 
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REPORT OF SINGING CONFERENCE 
Chairman, Professor Sumner Salter 

Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 

The conference addressed itself .to a consideration of the 
general topic, "Values in Vocal Music." The purpose in 
brief was to avoid the- discussion of petty questions of method 
and practice, and the too frequent narrations of personal ex- 
periences and achievements, by the presentation of a series of 
papers emphasizing the need of the application of true educa- 
tional principles in vocal teaching, making the training more 
thoroughly musical and less exclusively technical, so that the 
study of singing not only should contribute to sound musical 
culture, but should be worthy of recognition as a fitting sub- 
ject of study in connection with an academic curriculum. 

The chairman's opening paper follows : — 

President Woodrow Wilson of Princeton University re- 
cently declared before a n^eeting of prominent educators that, 
with all the efforts put forth in the schools and colleges of 
the country during the past two or three decades, they have 
not been really educating their pupils. This remark empha- 
sizes somewhat pointedly how timely is the attention of this 
Association to the distinctively educational phases of work 
in our profession, and suggests the thought that it may be 
worth while for us, whose interests lie largely in the vocal 
iield, to consider where we stand in the light of modern views 
:and standards of education. 

Vocal teaching is probably more seriously behind than 
the other branches of musical instruction, because the voice 
is a less tangible substance to work with and the terms ap- 
plied to its technical treatment have been so misinterpreted 
or variously understood, and frequently seem so contradictory 
and paradoxical that it. is difficult to find common ground for 
discussion and criticism. This fact has been brought home to 
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many of us in connection with past discussions in vocal mat- 
ters at these Association meetings. Fortunately, of late there 
has come a more general agreement upon the vitally essential 
principles of singing and voice-culture, and this is no doubt 
due in some degree to influences emanating from these meet- 
ings, and in a larger degree to the serious purpose of investi- 
gation and inquiry which the Asspciation is designed to foster. 
At the present time a more common agreement is needed as to 
aims, points of view and balance of values in the application 
of these principles. In a word, as one of us has expressed it, 
the subject of vocal teaching needs perspective. Until this is 
attained and we adjust ourselves to it, our efforts will be 
of questionable value in their results. 

In general, it may be said that vocal teaching has been too 
easy. The equipment of a little assurance.. and the knowledge 
of a few chords at the piano has too often been thought suf- 
ficient as working capital. The majority of us, however, are 
disposed to take our work seriously; some, perhaps, too 
seriously for their own good. But I fully believe in our 
capacity for doing things when once their value and the 
necessity of their accomplishment is demonstrated. Hence the 
present movement toward a broader outlook upon the whole 
field of musical education, comprehending more consistent 
co-ordination of the various branches of study and their more 
complete development throughout our entire school and acade- 
mic system, seems to give great promise for the future of 
music in this country. Let us for the present, however, 
scrutinize carefully and candidly the past, look in upon our 
aims and purposes, if we have had them, discover where we 
have been drifting, if we have been without them, take account 
of the quality of the results attained, and, above all, establish 
such ideals as shall not be beyond attainment, while consistent 
with the highest and noblest interpretation of the mission of 
music as an art. 

What then should be the true aim of vocal teaching? What 
are the values of greatest importance? I hear it said, To 
make beautiful singers, singers that it will please their friends 
and the public to hear. Probably this is the answer that oc- 
curs to most of you to give, and it is without doubt a natural 
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and plausible answer. There is an aesthetic requirement upon 
the singer to please a listener. This is the simple statement of 
the fact underlying practically the entire amount of vocal 
study and teaching the world over. You ask: Is there any- 
thing wrong in this? and I answer, Certainly not, save in 
what it induces or implies. That is, the baneful feature of 
this aim is the ulterior purpose of pleasure to the third party, 
the introduction of a motive appealing to vanity, self-glorifi- 
cation and display, the tendency to elevate the personality 
above the music, the singer above the song. 

A moment's thought will bring to mind the many ways in 
which this third element works to defeat the attainment of 
the true ideal for the young singer as well as the earnest 
teacher, and exerts its injurious effect upon the public. Is it 
not, for example, the basis of that desire for notoriety which 
has given rise to the system of musical graft which we so 
charitably regard as a necessary evil? Is it not the principal 
reason for the haste and superficiality which characterizes the 
greater part of the work done in this country, and here does 
not the teacher often come in for an equal share of blame, 
with the pupil? Do you not recall in this connection the 
mannerisms and self-consciousness of certain singers you have 
known and their consequent failure, when judged from any 
standpoint of intelligent hearing, to impress or convince you? 
Have these qualities any place in the truly great artist? Bear 
in mind, however, the important distinction between the great 
vocal artist and the artistic vocalist. There are vocalists 
galore in the world of song, and many of them admirably 
artistic, and beautiful to listen to, but, alas, there are too few 
truly great artists. And why? Because the merely artistic 
vocalists do not utter genuinely sincere and personally-felt 
musical emotion ; the soul of music is not in the voice. 

Beauty is an attractive and necessary, but not a sufficient 
attribute of the voice to make of its possessor a great artist. 
Only the combination of truth — fidelity to all vocal and 
musical principles — and goodness (in this connection an- 
other name for feeling, sympathy and self-renunciation ) with 
beauty can present that perfect type which is that of a truly 
ideal and inspiring artist. Let it be added in this estimate 
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that size of voice is not important, for a singer with a small 
voice may be none the less an artist on that account. 

To realize this ideal type, it is plain that emphasis must be 
placed more upon music and the essentially musical require- 
ments of singing and less exclusively upon the voice itself. 
Hence the old but common saying that three things are neces- 
sary to make a singer, the first being voice, the second voice, 
and the third also voice, needs to be amended to admit of 
music being at least one of the three. In short, the plain fact 
is that the singer of the present and future needs to be more 
thoroughly trained and educated musically. What trials, not 
to say tortures, have not you who are organists and directors 
endured, in often vain efforts to bring in a lovely vocalist, or 
a beautiful tenor, at the right moment in a bar, or to whip 
together four singers, all solo artists? But do not think that 
the real evil was overcome by the success of your efforts. 
What became of the spirit of the music when the soul of the 
singer was fairly paralyzed by the fear that she or he would 
miss the notes or the time? 

I should greatly dislike to seem to disparage in any way 
the importance of all the details of method and practice in- 
volved in the routine training of the voice. We must never 
lose sight of their supreme necessity for the realization of the 
ideals which vocal art must ever strive to attain. Without 
them, beauty, strength, purity, sympathy and every desirable 
quality of artistic expression is impossible, so that what we 
desire shall become a refining and uplifting power proves to 
be only a coarse and oppressive weight. But much of this 
routine method and practice can be done in at least a musical 
way, not to say a more musical way, and not altogether in 
such mechanical and superficial ways as are too frequent. 
Technical training can be accompanie'd by, and in certain feat- 
ures based upon sound instruction in the fundamental princi- 
ples of musical theory. Rhythm should be studied not simply 
in vocalises — melodies which too often are learned by ear 
— but by synthetic as well as analytic study of pulses. Here 
one of the great ethical values of music-study may be noted, 
and the time will soon come when the recognition of it 
as a means of training the will will bring about a far more 
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extensive and intensive application of it than is now given. 

Precision and definiteness of aim is demanded in the suc- 
cessive steps of progress, so that students of singing may be 
properly graded and their work be rated as is the case with 
pupils in other subjects. There are strong indications that 
soon conditions will be much more favorable for the pursuit 
of vocal study on the part of young singers than now. We are 
hearing at this meeting of plans now making for a more per- 
fectly co-ordinated and unified system of instruction in the 
public schools. Without doubt the comparatively meagre final 
results from this branch of teaching have been due largely to 
this lack of co-ordinated and sequential development. Ac- 
cording to prevailing standards and conditions, just where the 
appreciation of the higher qualities of music begins, there in- 
struction ceases or is crowded out, so that, instead of rising to 
a level of artistic taste, the pupils tend to forget what they 
have acquired and drop to satisfaction with what is cheap 
and common. With the allowance of credit for music on the 
part of the College Entrance Examination Board and with 
extended jprovision for the study of applied music, either voice, 
piano or violin, in connection with curriculum work, as we 
may hope will soon be the case, one of the greatest obstacles 
to systematic and thorough study of singing will^ have been 
removed. This progress is not a matter of theory entirely, 
but an accomplished fact, as we shall hear at this meeting. 

The question naturally follows: How ready .are we to 
meet the demand for progressive educational growth in vocal 
music? It is gratifying to note that already an Association of 
Teachers of Singing has been organized, national in scope, 
recognizing the need of higher standards of musicianship and 
embracing in its plans the establishment of examinations to 
determine more definitely the qualifications of competent vocal 
teachers and give dignity to the profession. Some of the 
details of the plans and aims of this Association we are also 
to hear. 

It is fitting here to notice the requirement of a thorough 
course in musical theory and harmony, and a beginning in 
counterpoint, also ear-training and musical dictation, as a part 
of the course in voice prescribed by the New York State 
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Education Department for schools and academies wishing to 
award a diploma on graduation. The course in singing is 
outlined to cover a period of three years, on account of the 
relatively short time in which the voice of an average school 
pupil can be profitably submitted to training. The course in 
theory, however, requires four years, and may be spread over 
six by giving two or three years instead of one to the rudi- 
ments, ear-training and dictation. 

In considering this question it is important to consider 
its application to the average boy or girl having a certain 
talent for music and a fair voice, regardless of any aspiration 
or purpose to make music a profession. Should that be 
the case, so much the better is the pupil prepared for advanced 
study. But if not, as in the majority of instances, we shall 
yet have persons who have some training in musical thought 
and perception, with a foundation for the critical study and 
appreciation of the best musical literature, so that they may 
be a positive force in society for what is best an purest in 
musical art. Such people are needed by hundreds and thou- 
sands throughout the country to organize and sustain musical 
enterprises of all sorts, and make music an art of , and for the 
people. 

As a matter of fact, we are as a people on a low level 
of musical activity. We have quantities of music about us, 
and now that it is not necessary to even wind up a machine 
or work a treadle, but only to turn a switch or press a button 
to produce it, it is a question whether the balance lies on the 
side of good or evil consequences. Let us be thankful for all 
that we have, but let us think twice before we conclude that 
because of all this music about us we are more really musical 
than we were. I believe in the utility and educative value of 
the various mechanical piano-players and can concede some 
advantages to other rotary musical contrivances, but that 
there is altogether too much unhealthy and atrociously banal 
" canned music " on the market no respectable musician will 
deny. Is it not true, moreover, that these vulgar machine songs 
thart smite us in the face at almost every turn are making their 
evil impress upon the voices of those who really feed upon 
them ? It is at least only natural that such should be the case. 
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But it is not only the " canned " and machine-made music 
that is unhealthy. Think, if you can, of the vast amount of 
rubbish and. stuff that is printed and sold under the name of 
good music. What kind of mental and emotional food are 
such songs as these I am about to mention, for any kind of a 
singer or any company of sensible people to listen to? I will 
give the titles, the first lines or the refrains only, leaving to 
your imagination the rest and assuring you that the music 
fitly accompanies the texts. I first take some on a few con- 
secutive pages of an " analytic, thematic catalogue of selected 
songs," so-called, issued by a well-known publishing house, 
viz. : — " Love's Dreaming," " Because of you," " Love is all 
in all," " I'll always think of you," " Remember." Of course, 
an appeal to the memory is always stimulating and not to be 
deprecated, but listen to the lines — the verse is apparentlv 
''blank"— 

"Remember, when bitter fates to come 
My heart from thine forpver, shall divide. 
When sorrows deep blight this fond heart, 
Dream of my love, etc." 

The singer is evidently supposed to be contemplating 
suicide. Then comes " Constancy " — an excellent type of 
title, noting a virtue which we all devotedly admire. But the 
lines hardly convey the quality of firmness and strength which 
we associate with the virtue, and so, of course, we cannot ex- 
pect much from the music. The refrain runs : " Beautiful eyes, 
so dear to me," etc. In younger days I made a setting of 
these same verses, and am free to confess that the song is 
utterly worthless and deserving of all the condemnation that 
slushy music deserves. 

The next song is "Her Image": 

"Her radiant smile is like a glimpse of heaven, 
But ah I I cannot meet her laughing eyes!" 

One might have rather expected for the contrasting line : 

"But ah! I cannot bear her jagged teeth!*' 

The next song begins: 

"It isn't the thing you do, dear. 
It's the thing you've left undone — " 
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which might be called a good song for men to give to their 
wives, as the music no doubt takes off some of the sting of 
the words. 

Then comes " Nell and I," described as " in the light and 
popular vein, calculated to please a mixed audience": 

"Oft in the twilight Nell and I wander, while fast the 

hours fly. 
She with her laughing eyes of brown, oft at my ardent 

words cast down." 

And the refrain : " Nell, my own, tho' far above me," gives 
us the hint that she undoubtedly lived on the top floor of a 
thirteen-story apartment house. 

I stop, not because the titles change ; they do not ; the two 
following are: "Your Presence," and "Love's Solace." I 
take up a title-page from a bunch of songs sent " for introduc- 
tion" and, of thirteen titles, nine are of the same sort as 
those I have already given — e, ^g,, " Forever true," " I 
love thee," " Of thee I am thinking," " Why are you so sad," 
etc. It is quite the same in a recent quarterly bulletin of new 
music, and if I were to read to you a column of the titles of 
songs in a so-called popular edition of music, it would cause 
you to blush at their sickly sentimentality. Ponder a minute 
upon the inference which might fairly be drawn as to the 
quality of stuff that singers and lovers of song are made of, 
judged by this kind of food. Does not the fact, however, drive 
us to more serious thought upon the character of the songs 
we use, for whatever purpose? 

In contrast with what I have presented listen to the titles 
of a few of Schubert's songs: "The Almighty," "Ave 
Maria," " By the Sea," " Faith in Spring," " Hedge Roses," 
"Her Portrait," " Impatience," " In Praise of Tears," "The 
Maiden's Lament," " Margaret at the Spinning-wheel," 
" Morning Greeting," " The Post," " The Questioner," etc. 

In closing these suggestions, I offer only a word more ex- 
pressing my conviction that there lies in music a potent force 
in education, mental, volitional, and spiritual in its application, 
which we do not begin to comprehend or realize. vYou will 
agree with me that the signs of the times indicate a more at- 
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tentive altitude on the part of society to the workings of the 
^mysterious and unseen forces about and within us. As music 
is, above all other arts, expressive of the unseen beauty, the 
eternal truth and the all-embracing goodness of the universe, 
let us listen more attentively to its voice and attune ourselves 
closer to its harmony. 

The supreme lesson which the singer has to study and 
exemplify in art is the great one of life, which is for humanity 
to learn, that in order to gain you must let go, in order to 
save you must lose, in order to have you must give. This is 
the divine paradox underlying the true art of song. 



The Singing-Teacher — As He Ought To Be 
Hermann Klein 

National Association of Teachers of Singing 
New York City 

We hear a great deal from all sides of what the average 
singing-teacher is not — less, perhaps, than we should of what 
he actually is, and less still of what he might be. Take him 
for all in all, he has a poor reputation in this country — so 
poor, in fact, that if the police acted literally on the principle 
of "Give a vocal teacher a bad name and hang him," there 
would ensue a considerable reduction in the musical population 
of our large cities. 

I am not here today to defend teachers of singing as a body^ 
for the simple and sufficient reason that there is no "body" 
yet to defend. If I am called upon for any kind of defense 
at all, it is in behalf of a small and modest, but compact, sec- 
tion of singing-teachers, who realize, like Marcellus in 
" Hamlet," that there is " something rotten in the State," and 
are at the present time earnestly and anxiously devising plans 
whereby to purify and systematize the work of their profes- 
sion as a whole. 

The first duty of the one who would cure is to correctly 
diagnose his case. What is the matter with the vocal profes- 
sors? What do they lack? And wherein are they guilty of 
shortcomings that cannot be laid at the door of other musical 
pedagogues ? 
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To begin with, speaking now as a critic and not as a 
teacher, I find this profession suffering from all the troubles 
that arise through the non-existence of a standard which 
would enable them to guide and direct their work and measure 
its progress. They bow to no authority; they acknowledge 
the right of no man to question the efficiency — nay, the in- 
fallibility, of their methods ; they refuse to shoulder the blame 
for any failure that may result from the application of those 
methods. The teacher of singing is a "free lance" in the 
literal sense of the term. He is at liberty to use what weapons 
he pleases, and there is no law in any country, civilized or 
uncivilized, that can prevent him from wielding them after 
his own fashion, whether to the advantage or to the serious 
detriment of the community. 

Now, the art of singing is no more an exact science than 
that of the licensed healer or physician. But there is this 
great difference between the conditions governing the two, 
that, whereas the surgeon who betrays carelessness or in- 
capacity in the performance^ of an operation is liable to be sued 
for damages, the vocal instructor who injures the throat or 
lungs of a pupil cannot be made subject to any kind of legal 
redress for the outcome of either his ignorance or his unskill-: 
fulness, or both. It may be long before the laws are altered 
in this respect. Meanwhile what is happening? This "free 
lance " goes on his way, rejoicing in his freedom, conscious of 
a glorious immunity from the dangers of retribution, and 
more than ever anxious to demonstrate the impeccability of his 
aforesaid weapon or method. It is precisely this sense of free- 
dom that engenders the sense of irresponsibility which lies at 
the root of so many evils in the department of vocal pedagogy. 
The teacher may have a perfectly clear conscience, because he 
may honestly believe that he is teaching in the right way. He 
may even succeed when his method is not right ; for there are 
voices that ar^ impervious to wrong ideas, that will devdop 
with strength and volume because of their inherent robustness 
and power, in spite of harmful or futile suggestions from their 
trainers. But the danger then is only greater still; for the 
teacher will naturally credit himself with this success, and will 
proceed to apply the same faulty ideas to other pupils, whose 
organs will simply crumble and collapse under his treatment. 
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It has been asked, to what extent and in what essentials 
does the vocal teacher differ from any other teacher of music? 
That question may perhaps be best answered by an authority 
in the ranks of your own Association. I feel, however, that 
there is a difference, due to a good many causes, partly edu- 
cational, partly environment, partly temperamental, and partly 
the unsolved problems of the hidden instrument which evolves 
the human voice. For lack of musicianship there can be no- 
excuse. A man need not be able to play accompaniments to 
teach singing well; but if he cannot read at sight, master 
rhythms, or interpret a vocal score, be he himself ever so 
good a singer, he is as little fitted to teach his art as was the 
parrot-chorister of Italian Opera in bygone days. 

The instrumental executant should, nay, must, begin study 
at an early age, thus ensuring early musical education and per- 
haps environment also. The vocal student, unless he be a 
choir boy, cannot begin until much later in life. By that time 
he may, of course, have received a liberal education or even 
possess some culture. On the other hand, he may have 
worked in a grocer's store or ir^ a coal mine or, like Wachtel,. 
the "tenor, have driven a cab. Lack of culture and intellect 
tuality will generally suffice to account for lack of dignity in a 
musician ; and the teacher who forgets what is owing to him- 
self in the matter of polish and refinement will surely forget 
what is owing to his pupils and the members of his fraternity. 

But, after all, the most destructive of these differences are 
due, not so much to the individual, as to the difficulty which 
besets every teacher of singing — namely, having to handle an 
instrument whose mechanism is concealed arid whose varieties* 
are countless and infinite. How shall we best proceed to study 
and vanquish the technique of an art whose secrets demand 
the labor and experience of a lifetime? How shall we best 
contrive to create a practical standard for the measurement of 
our teaching ability? How shall we best protect the public 
of this country against the harmful incompetency of the 
ignorant, incapable, pretentious professors of singing who 
abound here? 

These are precisely the questions that are now exercising 
the minds of the leaders of the National Association of 
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Teachers of Singing. The Executive Board of that body, of 
which I have the honor to be chairman, has been for some 
time, and still is, working hard to formulate the right kind 
of examinations for the certificate or diploma which the Asso- 
ciation will have the privilege of issuing to successful candi- 
dates. 

We know two things: — First, that we can only obtain 
prestige for our diploma by making it the guarantee for sound, 
reliable teaching; and second, that we can only obtain the 
demonstration of ability from our candidates by submitting 
them to tests that shall be broad in principle, simple and direct 
in form, practical in their nature, and based upon those clear 
fundamental ideas of the vocal art which the exponents of 
every school are more or less bound to entertain in common. 
We shall find a road to unanimity of idea and purpose, and 
along that road our cause will surely triumph. 

Our task of preparation being still incomplete, I cannot 
give more than a bare outline of the subject-matter we propose 
to cover in our examinations. Our intention is to avoid as 
far as possible controversial questions, whilst seeking to bring 
out the actual knowledge and fitness of the candidate for the 
work of teaching. Laying down no arbitrary laws ourselves 
in regard to methods of imparting this great and difficult 
art, we shall not endeavor to impose them upon a later gen- 
eration. (For, after all, it is to the future, far more than 
the actual present, that we are looking in our efforts to sepa- 
rate the wheat from the chaff.) 

We shall expect a candidate to show understanding of the 
laws that govern (i) Breathing; (2) Clear, steady emission 
of tone; (3) Muscular control of the tongue, palate and 
larynx; (4) Training of the ear for pitch and quality; (5) 
Formation of a smooth, even scale; (6) Enunciation and 
diction; and (7) Diagnosis. 

We shall g^ve credit for antecedents, training and positive 
teaching experience; and, if the candidate be a singer, his or 
her display of vocal art will materially affect the judgment 
of the examiners. But, above all, we purpose having the 
candidate diagnose a strange voice, indicate the line of teach- 
ing which it requires, and proceed to give a lesson in our 
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presence. Under these conditions no serious mistake ought 
to be possible. 

Our plan is to eventually grant certificates to workers in 
special branches, but at the outset we think it better to ex- 
amine for general ability only. This is partly because it will 
take time to thresh out our ideas, so as to arrive at a common 
basis of agreement concerning what is right and what is 
wrong, what is helpful and what injurious, in the various 
departments of vocal teaching. We shall leave nothing un- 
done to attain this end, and we even hope to ultimately clear 
the ground of the existing confusion in terminology or 
nomenclature, whereby intelligent thinkers are constantly 
being placed in apparent opposition and variance of opinion 
through calling the same thing by different names. 

To accomplish this, we must agree among ourselves; and 
Utopian as the scheme may sound, to ears accustomed to the 
thought that singing->masters disagree more wofully than 
doctors, I hope and believe that, by dint of a constant healthy 
interchange of rational ideas, and a determined avoidance of 
acrimonious or heated discussion, we shall emerge from the 
present state of affairs with advantage to our art and honor 
to our profession. 



The Educational Value of Vocal Study From the 
Ethical View-Point. 
Villa Whitney White 

Boston, Mass. 

There are so many points of interest in this great problem 
that I am at a loss to know where to begin. 

First, however, let the terms be defined. Educational 
value implies the possibility that this study should arouse and 
develop the intellectual capacity of the student ; should awaken 
his power to perceive and conceive music and poetic idea; 
should develop his sense of logic, his understanding of the true 
relationship of ideas; his capacity to image in thought his 
power of mental endurance, his perseverance, his discrimina- 
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tion. Ethical value means such a development of these vari- 
ous mental activities as would unfold in consciousness the 
higher ideals that make for character of moral and spiritual 
purpose. Hence, if vocal study be truly educational, it must 
be of ethical value; and if it is of educational and ethical 
value, the processes through which this development is 
achieved, must be of immense importance. 

This awakening of the student's capacity for true, clear, 
conceptive growth, which develops beauty and loveliness, if 
truly done, must bring forth a love for poetry and music that 
will grow deeper, until he gets a broader vision of the art- 
principle, and begins to comprehend the relationship of all 
modes of art, until he perceives that what clarifies the under- 
standing of one mode, throws light on all other forms. Then 
he discerns that which unlocks the door to genuine study ; a 
greater power to formulate thought, which must purify and 
strengthen his power of appreciation and discrimination, until 
he reaches some basis of sound judgment. This must develop 
the character, and therefore the ethical force is realized. 

What then are the elements of Vocal Study? First, 
Poetry, rh)rthm, melody, harmony, their ideas, their forms, 
their qualities. Second, The Vocal utterance itself. 

Right here is perhaps one of the most important points 
in the whole problem — the necessity of leading the student to 
see the relation between the idea to be manifested and the 
manifestation. To lead him to clearly understand that he 
utters what he formulates and conceives, and this formulated 
concept governs the utterance, which is the secondary point of 
interest, not the primary, as most students thoroughly believe. 
Thus this study calls forth every high intellectual mode of 
thought, every mental activity that formulate;^ beauty, logic, 
order. 

A true song is the musical interpretation of a worthy, not 
an unworthy, poem. The poem is one of the essential points 
of interest and consideration. Are we sufficiently bearing 
this in mind today? The study of the poem is not only of 
great importance, but of the deepest value — the essence of the 
poem must be entered into to discover its own melody, rh)rthm 
and harmony, as well as for its poetic value ; and the student 
12 
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should be able to read it before singing it with a fine compre- 
hension of its content, form and qualities. Thus its relation 
to the music must be thought out with care. This will awaketi 
a finely discriminating poetic and musical judgment. Hence 
the choice of songs becomes of immense importance to the 
student. He must choose songs whose poems are of noble 
sentiment, whose music is of characteristic significance. Thus 
his sense of appreciation of perfection not only in regard to 
the thing itself — the song — but the beauty of the utterance 
as well, will grow, and he will more clearly understand the 
relationship of these two ideas — Poetry and Music. 

Which then of these two elements is the more important 
at the moment for the student to consider, in order to arouse 
a larger comprehension of what the problem involves? It 
seems to me, the texts, or rather the poetic aspect of the song. 
What then can be done to bring the student to the recognition 
of this need, ^nd to a greater effort? It must be the awaken- 
ing of the poetic initiative in the student himself, the arousing 
of his own impulse and capacity, to formulate poetic modes 
of thought. 

Away back in the last century, Abraham Peter Schulz, 
inspired by the development of poetic form, as brought forth 
among the guilds of poets that sprang up in every town and 
city in Germany, which grew, in later years, into that wonder- 
ful organization, Die gottingensche Hainbund, wrote as the in- 
troduction to his book, Lieder im Volkston, " I have chosen 
the best texts from the best poets that seem characteristic for 
the folksong, poems that express the truest and finest senti- 
ments of the heart, and call for the greatest simplicity of 
rhythmic and melodic setting." Then he goes on to say 
how he has endeavored to interpret these poems musically, 
to bring forth the truest relation he could conceive ; and he and 
his faithful disciples led the way to the great romanticists of 
the song — Schubert, Mendelssohn, Schumann and Brahms. 
To quote a noted German critic, the Gottingen Hainbund 
was "The Father of Modern Song; and those four great 
music-masters achieved the greatest unity of poetic and musi- 
cal form that the world has as yet known, and demonstrated the 
idea that the song is the musical interpretation of a worthy 
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poem, not composed primarily to display the voice and skill 
of a singer, but to show forth the pure relation of poetry and 
music." 

Why cannot we so strive that we reach this higher law of 
unfoldment with our students, and help them to the true 
poetic and musical initiative, until they grow into the under- 
standing of the art-principle and discern the relation and per- 
fection of all modes of art ? Thus will they learn to look be- 
yond the merely personal element in the performance to a 
broader conception of beauty and its principle. 

I must confess to a continual disappointment in looking 
over the greater part of the new song publications, first, to 
see the weak undignified texts ; then the utter lack of charac- 
terful melodic, harmonic and rhythmic settings. These pro- 
ductions cannot be classed with poetic and musical literature. 
Such material cannot advance the problem of the educational 
and ethical value of vocal study. It can only enervate 
rather than stimulate mental activity and it is impossible to 
use such material for study. 

Then there is another condition that hampers the student's 
progress, that is, the ignorance in regard to foreign languages. 
We have very few adequate translations of the poems of 
^foreign songs; hence those unfamiliar with German, French 
or Italian are forced to sing the English translations, barren 
as they are of thought, not to speak of the utter lack of poetic 
form — unworthy in every particular. On this account, i{ 
for no other reason, our students should be preparing them- 
selves for the higher demands, either to sing the original 
poems, or to arrange better renderings. 

I have hardly touched the hem of the garment of this 
problem! There are no students in the world today more 
hungry for the real thing, more willing to study, more am- 
bitious, more intelligent, than American students, and if we 
can rise to the gravity of the situation and bend our hearts 
and minds to solving this great problem, as true thinkers and 
teachers should, we can bring forth a nation of poets, musi- 
cians and artists, such as the world has never known. 
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School Credits for Private Vocal Study 

OSBOURNE McCONATHY 
Supervisor, Chelsea, Mass. 

At the request of the chairman, I am to describe (i) the 
Chelsea plan of allowing credit for private musical study; (2) 
its results ; and (3) the general question of advancing the study 
of singing to fitness for recognition by credits and rating like 
other academic studies. 

I. The Chelsea plan is the result of a long-cherishied ambi- 
tion to see musical study in the high school put upon the same 
basis as other subjects. For several years, while supervisor at 
Louisville, Ky., I dreamed of the possibility of such recogni- 
tion, but not until I became supervisor at Chelsea, Mass., about 
three years ago, did the opportunity come to attain a practical 
conclusion. 

At present we are in the second year of the operation of our 
plan, which, in addition to the chorus work and other general 
features, more or less similar to work in other high schools, 
includes courses in theoretical music and in musical apprecia- 
tion (systematic listening to music from the view-points of 
Forms, History, Biography, etc.), with also the crediting of 
outside study in music under private instruction. That is to * 
say: — A student desiring to specialize in music may study 
Harmony,. Form, History of Music, voice or piano or some 
other instrument, substituting these studies for physics, Latin, 
mathematics or some other subject, English excepted, and re- 
ceive full credit and diploma. Music ranks as a major study, 
and is accepted and credited as such. The courses in Theo- 
retical Music and Musical Appreciation are taught by a special- 
ist engaged as a member of the faculty for that purpose. The 
crediting of outside study in music under private instruction 
presents many difficulties. My plan for meeting these difficul- 
ties is as follows: Upon the recommendation of the private 
teacher, a student is accepted in what is called the course in 
Applied Music. During the year the private teacher sends to 
the school reports on the work done by the student, with marks 
to be put on the student's bi-monthly report-cards. At the 
close of the year an examiner is appointed to test the student. 
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and the final mark is given by him. The examination is based 
on the reports of the private teacher, who, in this way, is held 
to a certain standard. 

II. In speaking of results, X confine myself to students of 
singing. As would be expected, only a few in our high school 
are making a systematic study of singing under private 
teachers. At the high school age comparatively few girls or 
boys are sufficiently developed to undertake such work as it is 
generally taught. Most of those taking private lessons are 
studying piano-playing, which is well, because an acquaintance 
with the piano is invaluable to any one whose taste or talent 
leads later to specializing as a vocalist or a performer on some 
other instrument. Last year, the first in which our plan was 
in operation, none of the pupils applying for credit in this 
course were students of singing. Of the students this year 
who have applied for credit for outside study, only three are 
studying singing. One of these is temporarily out of school 
because of continued ill-health, so that my observations must 
be limited to two students only. 

Permit me to read the recommendations of the private 
teachers for the admittance of these pupils, and the reports 
received to date. 

Recommendation. I have read the Outline of Music Courses, and 
hereby recommend A.B. as a student of singing, i. No. of lessons 
taken, lo. 2. Average No. of hours* practice a week, 2^. 3^ Technical 
standing — ear very good; tones very true and correct. 

Report for two months, i. No. of lessons taken, 8. 2. Average 
No. of hours* practice a week, 3. 3. Technical progress since preceding 
report — noticeable improvement each lesson in voice, range and 
quality. 4. List of compositions studied, etc. — "Leonore,** "Roses** 
by W. Smith; Voice-training, Marchesi. 5. Teacher's estimate of 
standing, A. 

Report (new teacher), i. No. of lessons taken, 3. 2. Average 
No. of hours' practice, i^ hour with teacher a week. 3. Technical 
progress — a very good voice and a good worker. 4. List of composi- 
tions studied — " There is a beautiful land on high " by N. F. Taylor ; 
Marchesi vocalises. Shows earnestness and good musical taste. 5. 
Teacher's estimate of standing, A. 

Recommendation. "I have read the Outline of Music Courses, 
and hereby recommend CD. as a student of singing, i. No. of lessons 
taken, 4. 2. Average No. of hours* practice a week, 7. 3. Technical 
standing — a good, clear voice, flexible and true to pitch; shows good 
promise; an exceedingly good voice for her age. 4. List of composi- 
tions studied — Vaccai's Method; Panofka, op. 85, bk. 2; she is also 
studying Italian, German and French, to put to music. 
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Report for two months, i. No. of lessons taken, 7. 2. A.veragc 
No. of hours' practice a week, 6. 3. Technical progress — has only 
taken 7 lessons, and I can only say that very much progress was made 
in such a short time. 4. List of compositions studied — just beginning 
Vaccai's ■ Method ; first lessons in Italian singing. 5. Teacher's estimate 
of standing, B. 

III. My answer to the general question about the recogni- 
tion of singing as a subject in the curriculum is that in Chelsea 
we are today giving credit and rating to two of our high 
school pupils. As far as this goes, the plan is an accomplished 
fact. But there are several drawbacks to its successful opera- 
tion. The great objection, towering above all others, is the 
utter lack of a definite standard among teachers of vocal music. 
The reports just read give very slight indication of the plan 
and purpose of the vocal instruction which these two girls are 
receiving. This morning, in the Piano Conference, the sub- 
ject for discussion is " The Grading of Piano Study from the 
Foundation Up." In the Public School Conference " A Pro- 
posed Requirement for Grammar School Music " is being dis- 
cussed. Is it not possible that some plan of grading may be 
agreed upon by a sufficient number of leading vocal teachers 
to give weight and authority to the system ? 

Of course all vocal music in the schools is not confined to 
the department of vocal culture. Practically all school music, 
from the kindergarten through the high school, is vocal, and 
the consideration of the educational value of singing should 
not be confined to the one department of voice culture. 

In Chelsea I have adopted the plan, now quite common, of 
giving an annual public performance of some choral work. 
The performances are not given as a public demonstration of 
the music work, but are for the education of the students in 
this practical side of music and in an acquaintance with the 
masterpieces of choral literature. No member of the school, 
v/hether musical or otherwise, is excused from this work, for, 
in spite of the growing tendency towards elective chorus mem- 
bership, I am a firm believer in the cultural influence of paitici- 
pation in work of this nature. Our Chelsea students have 
sung " The Creation " and " Elijah," with the assistance of 
professional soloists and orchestra. Some supervisors and 
vocal teachers object to the use of such heavy works for high 
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school students on the ground that the immature voices are 
strained in singing the massive choruses. This result is by no 
means necessary, and one of the leading vocal teachers of 
Boston, who attended both performances, said that the voices 
of the students were noticeably better the second year in 
" Elijah " than the first year in " The Creation." This im- 
provement may be accounted for in many ways and is the re- 
sult of considerable thought and hard work, but is chiefly due 
to the growing appreciation of the best class of music and the 
improved tone-quality resulting from this developing musical 
intelligence. 

In this connection permit me to give the result of a recent 
experiment. In preparing a recent concert in which the High 
School Glee Club was to take part, the choice of selections for 
the program was left to the members of the club. The num- 
bers were chosen by individual ballot, with the following re- 
sult : — For girls' voices, Mendelssohn's " I would that my 
love " and Mendelssohn's " O wert thou in the cauld blast" ; 
for mixed voices, Edgar Stillman Kelley's- arrangement of the 
second movement of Beethoven's Second Symphony, and 
Beethoven's " The heavens resound." These were selected 
from a long list of numbers of every description. 

Another recent observation may be of interest. Eighty- 
four girls applied for admission to the Girls' Singing Club. 
Of these eight were Seniors, thirteen were Juniors, twenty- 
eight were Sophomores, and thirty-five were Freshmen. The 
proportionate number of applicants is about the same for the 
number belonging to each class. Each applicant was required 
to sing a song of her own selection before a committee of ex- 
aminers. The interesting feature of the test was not so much 
the number of good voices or the excellence of the singing, but 
the marked difference in the character of songs selected by the 
pupils of the upper classes and the lower classes. Of the 
eight Seniors, not one selected a poor or trashy song, while 
several of the selections were notably good, Franz's " Dedica- 
tion," for instance. Of the thirteen Juniors, twelve selected 
standard songs and only one poor song was presented. Of 
twenty-eight Sophomores, twenty-four songs were good and 
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four poor. Of thirty-five Freshmen, twenty-seven were good 
and eight were trashy. 

I may add, that I am now engaged upon a special study of 
the voices in the schools, beginning with the eighth grade 
pupils and continuing through the high school. This investi- 
gation is designed to aid in developing a plan of work by 
which I hope to give all students an equal chance in the music 
work of these grades by providing them with material suited 
to their needs from every standpoint. Vocal compass is an 
important point to recognize, but only one point, and my studies 
are planned to take in a much wider range of observation. 

In meeting the request of the chairman I have touched on 
other than " Pedagogic Values in Vocal Music " and have 
wandered away from the idea of voice-training as understood 
in the studio of the vocal culturist, but I have throughout aimed 
to establish this thought : — In Chelsea we are now, in our 
Primary, Grammar and High Schools, accepting vocal music 
as a serious study, and are,, so far as the present imperfect 
grading of the subject will permit, giving it a credit and rating 
on an equal basis with the other subjects taught. 



Vocal Study Necessary for Instrumentalists 
Franos L. York 

Detroit Conservatory, Detroit, Mich. 

I am frequently asked why I insist that piano, organ and 
violin students who intend to graduate in our conservatory, 
must study the voice. Students say, " I have no voice and 
never can learn to sing acceptably," or " I do not wish to be- 
come a singer, my taste does not lie in that direction." 

It is of very little importance whether a student has much 
natural singing voice, and no importance whatever whether 
he intends to be a singer. The vocal work is required be- 
cause of its educational value. While the piano as a factor 
in disseminating musical culture cannot be over-estimated, 
while it has undoubtedly done an enormous amount of good, 
it has also done a great deal of harm. At best the piano is 
to a great extent a mechanical instrument. Although to the 
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cultivated ear the piano is capable of producing many qualities 
of tone, still, even under the magical fingers of a Paderewski, 
the limits of its tonal palette are very narrow. Although a 
piano-teacher myself, I should be very glad if fewer people 
studied the piano and more studied the voice and instruments 
of the violin class. If music is to be the expression of our 
moods, feelings and experiences (and if it is not, it is practi- 
cally valueless) we must be able to think and feel musical 
tones before producing them. This the singer does absolutely 
and naturally, the violinist and 'cellist less perfectly and less 
naturally — the pianist often not at all. With many players 
of the piano, the act of rendering a composition is simply a 
translation of the black and white of the printed page into the 
black and white of the keyboard — the process of grasping 
the musical content of the composition does not take place at 
all. The human machine operates the musical machine in pre- 
cisely the same sense that the pianola does, and we feel the 
same quality in such a player's performance that we feel in 
the playing of the mechanical instrument. 

A finely-equipped pianist does, of course, in time learn to 
think music by looking at the printed page. His command of 
the keyboard (that is, his direct means of expression) is such 
that whatever musical effects he conceives, the same come 
from under his fingers on the keys. This is too often in spite 
of, rather than because of, his training. Such* a method of 
playing is the ideal one and my experience goes to show that it 
is not so difficult of attainment as it may seem to be if only 
we go about it properly. But the fact remains that very few 
piano-players can produce at will the musical effects that come 
to their minds. 

With the singer, the case is very different. Singing is the 
artistic modification of the natural expression of emotion by 
the human voice. Within the range of his voice and within 
his technic as a tone-producer, the singer can immediately and 
without conscious effort produce the tone he has in mind. 
This, then, is the true expression of music. The voice is so 
much nearer the consciousness of the interpreter that he inter- 
prets with little or no thought of the technic of its mechanism. 
If I may use the expression, the vocal organs are not conscious 
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of self, while the hand of the pianist and even that of the 
violinist is decidedly conscious of itself. Singing has more 
of the quality described by the French word intime or the Ger- 
man innig, 

Chopin, as is well-known, urged his pupils to study and 
imitate great singers. Beethoven is said to have made various 
strange noises as he composed, no doubt under the delusion 
that he was singing. I have myself watched an eminent com- 
poser at work and noted how he continually hummed or sung 
or whistled. Those of us who may have been guilty of in- 
discretions in the way of composition have felt the same im- 
pulse. 

The point of all this is simply that piano-playing tends to 
make the player mechanical, while singing tends to make the 
singer musical. If we grant this, and also that players too 
should be musical, the conclusion must follow that piano- 
players should study singing. These, then, are the reasons 
why I insist that our piano pupils study the voice. 
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CHURCH HYMN-TUNES 
Professor Lester Bartlett Jones 

University of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 

There are many apparently conflicting conceptions of the 
kinds and uses of hymn-tunes. There is first the use of tunes 
made by the Salvation Army. Its chief function is to attract 
attention, and who can say it does not succeed? Then there 
is the view-point of the professional revivalist. His purpose 
is best served by an abundance of easy tunes with strongly 
marked rh)rthm. The character of the words is of small 
moment if there is a single catchy phrase to be repeated in- 
definitely in the chorus. The hearty singing secured by the 
somewhat forced enthusiasm of the revivalist's musical assist- 
ant convinces many preachers and Sunday-school superin- 
tendents that this sort of tunes will insure hearty singing 
throughout the year in all the services of the church. Another 
point of view to be considered is that of the intelligent but 
unmusical preacher whose only musical comment is, " Let's 
sing something they all know." Occasionally one finds a 
preacher whose musical judgment is beyond criticism, and 
about as often one finds an organist whose first thought in 
the selection of hymn-tunes is to make them religiously help- 
ful. There is also the type represented by a certain New 
York organist, whose pastor says of him that when he is 
asked to choose between two tunes of equal musical merit, 
he always chooses the duller, less interesting tune in order 
to prove his devotion to classicality. Still another person 
who has a rather definite idea of hymn-tunes is the quartet- 
singer, who bases her opinion solely upon intuition, but who 
cannot support her opinion by any argument except abuse of 
what she dislikes. All of these have rather definite opinions 
regarding tunes. The majority of the actual users of tunes 
pay little attention to the tunes they are singing. If the tune 
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is familiar they will sifig any hymn announced by the preacher. 
Even the officially appointed music committee rarely pays any 
attention whatsoever to the conditions which are favorable 
to genuinely helpful congregational singing. 

Here, then, are the general types of men who have to do 
with hymn-tunes. Every one of these theories possesses some 
germ of truth. But before collecting these scattered grains 
of truth, let us broaden the foundation of our inquiry and 
briefly consider the function of all music in worship. 

A few years ago, with more enthusiasm than discretion, 
I wrote to a certain musician who was said to be an authority 
on this subject, asking him what was the avowed purpose of 
the use of music in the Protestant Episcopal Church. Several 
months later I received the following : " The Protestant 
Episcopal Church tolerates music as a necessary evil, a rest 
for the minister, a vague, indefinite sort of salmagundi ^to 
provide sufficient oleaginous emoUiency to wash the theo- 
logical cracker down the mental esophagus crosswise without 
scratching." I have only recently regained enough breath and 
courage to repeat the question. 

For, in all seriousness, the question will not rest unan- 
swered. What is the function of music in worship? But 
before answering this question another demands attention: 
What is the purpose of worship? A brief layman's defini- 
tion, which may do for a working basis here, is, the getting 
of God and men together — conscious companionship between 
humanity arid an infinite God. The first essential element is 
attention — thinking about God. But purely mental worship 
is inconceivable. Since God is not a visible, physical being, 
imagination and emotion are important elements of true wor- 
ship. The function of music in worship, then, is the stimu- 
lation, expression, guidance and, in some degree, control of 
the emotions — in brief, the creation of a mood of worship. 

Impressive music — organ numbers, solos and anthems 
which act upon the congregation — are not considered here. 
Our attention is directed solely to congregational singing and 
the sort of tunes which best express religious emotion ; tunes 
which react to increase the feeling after righteousness ; tunes 
which revive the wholesome aspirations of former days ; tunes 
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which, aided by worthy religious verse, lift one up toward 
God and better living. 

If we are fairly agreed that the function of worship-music 
and especially congregational singing is the intensification 
and control of the religious emotions, let us analyze the vari- 
ous kinds of tunes used and discover what germs of truth 
each theory may contribute toward our ideal purpose, the 
creation of a mood of worship. 

The first requirement of the revivalist is that everyone 
shall sing and enjoy singing. Two very desirable features. 
He secures them by reducing the mental effort required to a 
minimum. The words deliver their message with a single 
hearing. Religious cqntent, literary form, and diction are 
conspicuous by their absence. Some temporary or local in- 
cident is reduced to a single catchy phrase to be repeated as 
the essence of the whole hymn. Purely from the musical 
point of view, there is here no worthy text to be reinforced 
and interpreted by the music. We cannot consider tunes 
apart from hymns. Let this be said of hymns: No hymn 
which will not bear careful reading as religious poetry and the 
closest scrutiny as worthy literature is deserving of use in 
sacred worship. 

If the words are unworthy, the tunes are still more so. 
The melodies are unnecessarily simple. They are easily 
learned, to be sure, but, like the popular songs of the street, 
they soon become tiresome and are rapidly forgotten. This 
is the chief fault of simple tunes. They do not last. An 
essential characteristic of these tunes is their excessively 
marked rhythm. Rhythm is to music what physical strength, 
is to a symmetrical life, a necessary element, but let rhythm 
predominate and a purely physical emotion is the result. 
There is then no appeal to the finer sensibilities or the deeper 
emotions. The drum-beat rhythm of a continued dotted- 
eighth- and- sixteenth figure contradicts and destroys any spiri- 
tual feeling which may have been aroused by the content of 
the words. The obvious animation obtained by the use of any 
excessively rhythmic device is trivial and flippant, and has 
no place in dignified Christian worship. If this sort of thing 
must be used as " bait " to get children to come to Sunday- 
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school, let it be used in secular songs with snare-drum accom- 
paniment. Surely no one who appreciates true worship will 
mistake the quickened pulse and the physical excitement pro- 
duced by these songs for sincere spiritual elation. 

Another element which destroys their permanence is the 
monotonous use of the three major harmonies in their sim- 
plest positions, only varied by a bit of close harmony, forced 
in in a weak attempt to reinforce some mawkish bit of senti- 
mentality in the text. There is neither interesting variety, 
discrimination or conscious reinforcement and interpretation 
of the text by harmonic devices. It is like the exclusive use 
of a limited vocabulary of 200 words. It is neither good 
worship nor good art. 

It is in the mass of weak elements that we find cause for 
the severest condemnation, notwithstanding the enthusiastic 
singing which usually accompanies this sort of songs. . A 
song used by a young person when the first consciousness of 
an inner personal religious life is springing into being is for- 
ever after a part of that experience. Often it is the tune, 
even more than the hymn, which supports the load of pre- 
cious memories and accumulating associations, and serves 
to recall former sincere aspirations. To build into the foun- 
dation of a developing Christian experience a hymn which 
will not endure the test of mature judgment or of refined 
literary taste, or a tune which the mature Sunday-school 
scholar will be ashamed to sing, is simply a religious crime. 

The transient character of these songs necessitates the fre- 
quent change of books. Consequently there can be no accu- 
mulating store of valuable associations, nor that perfect famil- 
iarity which comes from long-continued use in all departments 
of church work. Familiarity is one of the desirable results 
attained by the use of simple tunes. But how can there be 
any real familiarity when every department of the church is 
using a different book and changes that book as soon as the 
covers are worn out? A recent questionnaire sent to the 
seventy-five churches of the Chicago Baptist Association 
yielded some rather startling results. Sixty-two churches 
replied as to the number of books used in the four chief ser- 
vices. In these sixty-two churches there are forty-seven 
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different hymnals in use — more accurately, song-books. 
These represent sixteen different publishers. It would be 
interesting to know the number of distinct tunes in these 
books, and also the number of different tunes in all the differ- 
ent books published in America. A faint hint of the prolific 
powers of the commercial publishers of these books is shown 
in the seventy tunes copyrighted in the current year, to be 
found in two books already in use. This suggests a question, 
which I am not at all prepared to answer, but is at least 
worth asking, What is the hymn and tune capacity of the 
average church-goer? How many songs may he know in 
order to derive from each its maximum aid to worship? 

The revivalist and the Sunday-school chorister secure 
hearty singing by using easy tunes. The intelligent preacher 
who places first emphasis upon the hymns, and who objects 
to practicing new tunes in church, is soon reduced to a very 
limited repertoire, chiefly the tunes of Lowell Mason. The 
valuable service which these tunes have rendered in the past, 
and the precious place they hold in the lives of many elderly, 
devout Christians makes it difficult to say anything deroga- 
tory. But it must be acknowledged that musical taste de- 
manding more varied melodies and richer harmonies is out- 
growing them. Criticism of these tunes should be very tact- 
ful, and a policy of, gradual substitution is better than a 
radical change. 

Doubtless most of us here are agreed that the best tunes 
are those which have a worthy text reinforced and inter- 
preted by melodies that are strong, neither easy nor difficult 
to learn; by rhythm which is dignified; by rich, varied har- 
monies. The ultra-classical musician too often thinks of 
hymn-tunes simply as music and not as worship-music to be 
sung by the average man in the pews. He looks upon hymn- 
tunes not only as the indices, but also as the regulators of 
the musical culture of the community. He is the specialist 
out of sympathy with the amateur. If he is asked to play 
an inferior tune, he does it with bad grace, muttering " eccle- 
siastical ragtime," affecting an air of haughty superiority 
and imputing to anyone so unfortunate as to disagree with 
him a hopeless mental inferiority. Such an attitude and such 
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conduct is all too prevalent. It arouses antagonism, creates 
enemies, and defeats the worthy purpose of this would-be 
reformer of musical morals. No man stands in need of 
greater tact and patience than does the believer in good music 
who is at work in a community dominated by so-called " Gos- 
pel songs." He must not only feel that one tune is bad and 
another good ; he must have reasons for his convictions. 

All of the aforementioned persons have more or less posi- 
tive opinions about hymn-tunes. By a strange paradox the 
least interested man is the user, " the average man in the 
pew." He is quite convinced that " a tune is a spiritual mys- 
tery which Providence did not permit him ever thoroughly 
to penetrate." So, if the organist plays a tune which, for 
some unknown reason, he is able to sing, he sings with his 
attention directed chiefly to the thought of the words. Even 
the officially elected music committee belongs in this class. 
Very rarely do the members of this committee pay the slight- 
est attention to the conditions which secure genuinely help- 
ful congregational singing. With praiseworthy humility, they 
confess their lack of musical knowledge and then sit back in 
comfortable ignorance, making no attempt to become intelli- 
gent critics, not of the technical details of music, but 
of the general principles of worship-music. If church musi- 
cians ever had a definite task, it is to secure intelligent 
reading on the part of those in .control of church music. I 
wish some mysterious power could enforce a decree that no 
man should be eligible to serve on a music committee until 
he had read " Musical Ministries " by Pratt, " Music in the 
Western Church " by Dickinson, and " The History and Use 
of H3mins and Hymn Tunes," by Breed, or their equivalent. 

Here, then, are the varying theories relating to hymn-tunes. 
A desirable element common to all is familiarity. Some se- 
cure it by sacrificing all other helpful features. A less prom- 
inent feature is attractiveness, recognition of the musical 
taste of the community. Care should be taken neither to 
underestimate the musical ability of a community, nor to 
discourage a congregation by attempting tunes obviously be- 
yond their taste^ and ability. Judged from the point of view 
of worship, the best tunes are those which will survive indefi- 
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nite repetitions. It is quite evident to the musician that only 
tunes containing good music will endure this test. Strange 
as it may seem, the indifference of the average man in the 
pews is both natural and desirable. Tunes are like good 
clothes, to be used unconsciously. A mood of worship is 
best created by a tune which, while agreeable to those singing 
it, attracts no attention to itself. The thoughts of a sincere 
worshiper are on higher things than tuneful melodies or har- 
monic sequences. This is not saying that the melodies should 
not be tuneful nor the harmonic sequences correct. An intel- 
ligent congregation expects its preacher to use good grammar, 
not to teach it. 

To summarize: The most important element of a hymn- 
tune is the hymn. This should be a worthy poetical statement 
of a sincere religious emotion. It should be reinforced and 
interpreted by a tune which people enjoy singing, and which, 
because of unquestioned musical worth, will retain its attrac- 
tiveness after innumerable repetitions have made it perfectly 
familiar. The task at hand is not in getting musicians to 
agree as to the sort of tune to be used, but in persuading non- 
musical and unmusical people to use that sort. 

Now for a practical suggestion. Some months ago the 
Art and Music Section of the Religious Education Associa- 
tion conceived what it believes is a practical plan to improve 
congregational singing atid raise the standard of hymns and 
tunes now in use. This is the selection by competent com- 
mittees of a list of fifty standard hymns and tunes. The 
committee believes that there are at least fifty church songs 
which can be learned and memorized in the Sunday-schools 
and freely used in all services of Christian worship. The 
plan of action is somewhat as follows. A list of names is 
being prepared of preachers, religious workers and musi- 
cians considered competent to send in suggestive lists from 
which the final choice shall be made. It is suggested that the 
executive committee of the M. T. N. A. be empowered to ap- 
point a committee to act with a similar committee selected at 
the conference of the R. E. A. to be held in Washington, D. C, 
in February, 1908. 
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REPORT OF CHURCH MUSIC CONFERENCE. 
Chairmak, R. Huntington Woodman 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

This conference was to have been opened by Rev. L. Mason 
Clarke, D.D., of the First Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., but he was unavoidably prevented from attending. 
After quoting Dr. Clarke as believing that the organist and 
choirmaster of a church was as fully a minister of God as 
the clergyman, the chairman suggested these topics for dis- 
cussion: Co-operation between Minister and Organist; the 
Religious Atmosphere of the Choir-Loft; Voluntaries and 
the Selection of Music. 

Mr. Woodman said that co-operation between minister, 
people ancj organist was well established in liturgical churches, 
but that in non-liturgical churches, unfortunately, the opposite 
often exists, amounting sometimes to antagonism. It is due 
the organist to say that lack of co-operation is more often the 
fault of the minister than of the organist. 

Music should be selected not simply because it is good, but 
because it can actually create a religious atmosphere. The 
organist's attitude regarding music and the service generally 
can be such as to influence that of the choir effectively. 

Much has been said regarding the place in the service of 
the voluntary. Experiments have been tried of placing it in 
the midst of the service, but with questionable effect. In 
general, the organ prelude should be of a quiet, meditative 
character. The postlude is not usually listened to so intently, 
and in it the organist may have more freedom. Regarding 
improvisation, Mr. Woodman said that every player can 
ramble about among the keys, modulating with more or less 
difficulty, but that improvisation in the hands of an expert may 
often be more effective than a set piece. 

Mr. J. H. Brewer emphasized the importance of continuity 
of thought throughout the service. As to improvisation, he 
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remarked that when a creative artist improvises, as a rule he 
has something to say ; but that those who have not the creative 
gift should usually use music by others. 

He laid great stress on the importance of good leadership 
for congregational hymn-singing. The organist should study 
the problem of the particular church, and may thus acquire 
the skill perfectly to lead the congregation, inducing them to 
respond to the mood of the hymns, be it joyous or reflective. 
Often in his own church he has had a verse of a hymn sung 
as a solo. The congregation follow the lead of the organ and, 
after such a verse, take up the succeeding verse with added 
spirit. He believed in having tunes sung as they are written. 
The organist is paid to play hymn-tunes rather than organ 
solos. 

Mr. Gerrit Smith said that in improvisation the way the 
organist does it is more important than what he does. He 
often found it easier to catch the spirit of the service in im- 
provisation than in a set piece. We have all been impressed 
by the foolishness of the titles of some organ voluntaries 
found in church programs, as for example, the " Dance of 
the Elves." The further we can keep away from any worldly 
allusions in our church music, the better. It should be borne 
in mind, also, in the choice of anthems and solos that what is 
good music is not necessarily appropriate for church as, for 
instance, the solo from Elijah, " Lord God of Abraham." He 
would emphasize continuity of thought in the service. 

Mr. Wm. J. Kraft approved of the last remark regarding 
continuity of thought. The anthem should be chosen to fit 
the season. The Episcopal Church has a great advantage over 
some other churches in regard to the limitations set upon its 
music. 

Prof. Charles H. Morse of Dartmouth College, formerly 
organist at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, spoke of the music 
in a distinctly "preaching church." He considered himself 
very fortunate to have served under the administration of such 
a man as Dr. Lyman Abbott. Dr. Abbott's plan was to make 
his portion of the opening service, such as the Scripture and 
prayer, correspond, as perfectly as possible, with the thought 
of the music. The music following the sermon must em- 
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phasize the thought of the sermon. The worst abstacle to 
good church music is the attitude of the congregation when 
it is one of criticism. Too many people go to church to be 
entertained. The attitude should be one of worship and the 
attitude in the choir gallery should be one of leading in wor- 
ship. 

Prof. Waldo S. Pratt, of Hartford Theological Seminary, 
said that every service should have some kind of unity. But 
the unity found in often mechanical rather than real. It is char- 
acterized by a wrong emphasis,, through an. attempt to con- 
centrate on a definite topic as, for example, that of benevolence. 
It is futile to try to follow such a thought throughout a ser- 
vice. The result will be dissipation rather than concentration. 
Rather should the emotional note which goes with the thought 
be found out, such as gratitude, pity or tenderness, if the topic 
be benevolence ; and then there should be a progressive evolu- 
tion of feeling rather than merely intellectual iteration. 

Mr. Pratt called attention to a growing tendency to change 
the order of certain parts of the service. Some clergymen have 
tried and have liked the experiment of placing the didactic 
•elements, including the sermon, nearer the opening, and em- 
phasizing toward the end of the service the element of public 
worship, making the part of the people in worship the climax 
of the service, rather than the part of the preacher. In other 
words, the impressive part is placed first ; the expressive parts 
later. 

Others taking part in the conference were Prof. Sleeper 
of Smith College, J, Warren Andrews, F. W. Riesberg, Wade 
R. Brown and others. 
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THE RELATION OF FOLKSONG TO AMERICAN 

MUSICAL DEVELOPMENT 

Arthur Farwell 

Newton Center, Mass. 

These first few years of the twentieth century have wit- 
nessed a fermentation in our musical life which is of the 
deepest significance to the history of music in America. This 
IS the psychological moment at which all the separate growths 
converge that shall or can go to the making of American 
musical art. Nothing more can come in. Nationally, up to 
the present, it has been our part primarily to gather in, and 
secondarily to put out. This order now becomes exactly re- 
versed, and henceforth it can be only secondary to gather in, 
and must be primary to put out. We have gathered in from 
every source. We have gathered into America the music, 
and the influence of the music, of every nation, in its primitive 
aspects in our immigrant population, and in its developed 
aspects in our concert-halls. We have gathered in technic 
and expressional power in musical composition from the 
schools of Europe, and great ideals and models from the 
masters of the past. We have gathered in all the primitive 
forms of music which await development on American soil, 
and which will lend their several qualities to the general musi- 
cal development. We have gathered new impulse and desire 
for achievement from the spirit of a new national life. No 
true forward step for our country is possible which does not 
take cognizance of "all these things. The condition of our 
musical life today is the same as the condition of our political 
life in 1861. There are different sides, and on each side there 
is something of the truth. We need an Abraham Lincoln of 
music, who will think not of the points of difference, but of 
the points of union, and be master enough to unite them. 

The cause of this gathering in for the ultimate purpose of 
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putting out, is due to just one thing, namely, the desire and 
will to compose music in America. The creative spirit is an 
insatiable thing ; it is never satisfied until it has the completest 
possible basis of departure. America, having at last such a 
basis, cannot now dare to put out in anything less than the 
spirit and light of its largest possibilities. It is as if the 
world said to the American composer, " Your preparation and 
materials are now complete; what are you going to do with 
them ? " The American composer is challenged in the face of 
the world, and the question truly is, " What is he going to do 
about it? " The situation is great, and calls for great thought 
and action. And it is immediate, and calls for the beginnings 
of such action now. Fortunately we see this spirit and this 
knowledge already animating our creative musidal life. 

The question of folksongs has played a large part in the 
development of the present situation. Until after the time of 
Stephen Foster, however, it had virtually no conscious place 
in our musical development. At the time of the old negro 
minstrelsy, the American nation had accepted the German 
tradition as the last word in musical art, and was quite un- 
conscious of the vistas of musical evolution which other 
European nations were beginning to open up. But some years 
before Antonin Dvorak came to this country in 1892, George 
W. Chadwick had considered the matter of using native folk- 
songs, or the style of such folksongs, in musical art, and the 
influence of negro songs is evident in certain of his works. 
After this idea was reinforced by Dvorak, and expanded by 
him almost into a gospel, various champions began to step 
forth, some for negro songs as being the only true American 
folksongs, and others for Indian songs. Others, again, called 
attention to Creole, Spanish-Californian and cow-boy songs, 
the songs of the Tennessee mountaineers, and rag-time, show- 
ing the claims of each to be regarded as American folksongs. 

Composers, critics and writers took their several sides of 
the question, according to their sympathies and beliefs. Cer- 
tain writers began to inquire more closely into the origin of 
these different species of folksong. The debate grew, and the 
so-called " Anierican " folksong was attacked from every side. 
Negro songs were shown to be derived in part from songs of 
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the Portuguese slave-traders or from gospel hymns or old 
ballads; cow-boy songs were shown to be perversions of old 
Celtic or other melodies, half-remembered songs reshaped to 
the cow-boy's rough need ; Spanish-Californian folksongs were 
shown to be in many cases more Spanish than Calif ornian ; it 
was denied that Indian songs could bear any relation whatso- 
ever to the development of American musical art; rag-time, 
which may in time prove to be the most important of all, was 
airiously enough discussed the least in this connection. 

Finally, as a simple, but somewhat disconcerting solution 
of the problem, one writer came out strongly and unmistakably 
with the assertion that there are no American folksongs what- 
soever, — that they do not exist, in any true sense of the word. 
This bold destructive stroke, while not a final statement of the 
truth, did much toward clearing the way to the truth. It is 
an ill wind that blows nobody good, and, after the storm of 
this wholesale destructive criticism had passed, it was found 
that the name of one American composer of songs which may 
be rightfully defined as American folksongs stood out clear 
above the wreckage. This name at that moment passed from 
mere popularity to true fame, and will never be forgotten as 
long as American music is remembered — the name of Stephen 
Foster, the composer of " Suanee River " and " My Old Ken- 
tucky Home." Henry T. Finck wrote that if American music 
were to be based on American folksong, it would have to be 
based wholly upon the work of this one man. It is not essen- 
tial to a folksong that its origin be unknown, and Foster's 
songs are in origin, structure and content, folksongs of the 
purest type. It is possible that Foster's true influence on 
American musical development will now first begin to manifest 
itself, with the present critical recognition of his greatness as 
a creator. George Root, who wrote most, of the war songs, 
holds a place second only to Stephen Foster as a creator of 
American folksongs. 

Beyond the work of these two men there are a number of 
isolated songs, such as " Dixie," " The Days of '49," " The 
" Arkansaw Traveller," etc., some of which may truthfully be 
spoken of as American folksongs. But one must proceed 
cautiously, for many of such songs are but new words to old 
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remembered tunes, although this is certainly not true of Dan 
Emmet's " Dixie." 

It is undoubtedly true that, with the exception of the 
Indian, much in the so-called American folksongs is due to 
outside influence. Even the Indian songs in the Northeast 
have been influenced by the hymns of the missionaries, and, 
in the far Southwest, by the Spanish songs ; but in both cases 
there is no difficulty whatever in distinguishing the pure Indian 
song for the mixed. * 

But, we must at last ask, with all this seeming destruction 
of the integrity of American folksong in general, what was it 
that was really destroyed? Surely not the pathos, the quaint 
beauty, the human reality of the negro songs! Surely not 
the pastoral beauty, the splendid virility or solemn dignity of 
the Indian songs! Certainly this criticism did not do away 
with the wild vigor of the cow-boy songs, or the romance and 
grace of the Spanish-Califomian melodies! After the last 
word is said against the existence of the American ' folksong, 
the awkvyard fact remains that here, on our soil, are several 
kinds of folksong, surcharged with humanity and poetry, and 
all different, in greater or less degree, from any kind of folk- 
song existing anywhere else in the world. And American 
composers are more and more finding one source of nourish- 
ment and new life in these folk-melodies. 

What, then, was really destroyed by the critics? Simply, 
perhaps, the technical right of these songs to the name 
" American folksong." The fight was merely over a defini- ' 
tion. The reality, the music itself, stands intact, for all of us 
to make the most of, who care more for the pleasures of music 
than for the satisfaction of defining it with scientific accuracy. 
And still it is not certain but that, whatever their origin, 
these songs may be entitled to the name " American folksong." 
The mixture of influences causes a new product, a product of 
American life and conditions, and one found nowhere else than 
in America. While these are not the common songs of all 
the people, they nevertheless hold their place in different de- 
partments of our national life. 

To speak of the common songs of all the people brings 
us inevitably to rag-time, which is, I think, of far greater 
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importance than is yet recognized. The great mass of the 
people throughout the land could not possibly be content with 
singing the songs of other lands and peoples. It demanded 
a song of its own, created out of its own living spirit ; it willed 
the creation of a new national popular music, appropriate to 
its own needs and nature, and rag-time sprang into birth. 
The phenomenon of its sudden appearance is unprecedented 
and almost miraculous. It may be regarded as a folksong 
of a new order — folksong, because of humble origin and 
common to all the people; and of a new order, because it de- 
parts fundamentally from the naivete and unconsciousness 
of all the earlier primitive forms of folksong, and is imbued 
with the self-consciousness and vivacity of modern life. The 
mere fact that it is the common song of the whole American 
people makes it something to be reckoned with, and its in- 
fluence upon the future of American music is perhaps still 
unguessed. 

When the question is finally asked, have we any Ameri- 
can folksongs? I think the answer should be, Yes, the songs 
of Foster and Root, and certain isolated songs. I think that 
to this we should add that we have many thousands of ab- 
original and primitive folksongs wholly or in some degree 
peculiar to American soil, which, it may be, are therefore en- 
titled to the name "American folksongs." I think that we 
should further add that from now on, our national popular 
music should be taken into serious consideration in respect 
of the question of American folksongs. 

Further debate over the use of the term " American folk- 
song" seems unimportant. It has a value of convenience 
when used in a general sense, but for the sake of explicitness, 
it will be necessary to refer to these folksongs as Negro, 
Indian, Cow-boy, Rag-time, etc., as the case may be. 

(Examples given,) 
Cow-boy song — "The Lone Prairie." 
Negro " Spiritual " — " Moanin' Dove." 
Spanish-Californian song — "The Hours of Grief." 
Zuni Indian song — "The Sunrise Call." 

After coming to a knowledge of the status and quality 
of folksongs in America, and knowing the root-relation of 
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folksong to musical art generally, the question arises, Shall 
these folksongs enter into musical art in its development in 
America? And if so, to what extent? 

Without the existence of any such folksongs whatsoever, 
musical art would continue its development in America, as an 
extension of European development, and in so doing would 
undoubtedly incline to the creation of new styles and forms 
characteristic of modes of thought and feeling in America. 
Just as we have created a new national popular music out of 
our own need, so we must undoubtedly create appropriate 
forms of more highly developed music. If the genius of music 
coupled with the genius of freedom in the American nation 
cannot produce such an art, however subtly differentiated from 
the art of the past, then these folksongs cannot do it. Local 
color is not national spirit. 

But — and here is the important question — since we have 
these folksongs, may they not, must they not inevitably, prove 
a valuable new form of raw material for the composer in 
America to work with ? Do they not perhaps constitute a valu- 
able natural resource in the art world, as newly discovered 
forests of timber or deposits of ore in the industrial world? 
Cannot the American composer perhaps make something 
well worth while out of them, something which the American 
people will find to their liking? 

C. Hubert Parry reminds us in his history of music, and 
gives us as a principle, that whenever musical art becomes 
weakened through over-refinement, it receives a new influx 
of strength from the simple melodies of the folk. As musical 
history abundantly proves this principle, it is unnecessary to 
discuss it here. And the present is a time when over-refine- 
ment does appear to threaten the simplicity and strength which 
characterizes the greatest musical art, and to render modern 
musical styles particularly unappealing to Americans through- 
out the land generally. Melody, harmony and orchestration 
are all suffering, in their capacity for direct human appeal, by 
being pushed beyond their rational boundaries in the attempt 
to get something rare or new at any cost. 

The objection of critics in this country to the principle 
enunciated by Parry is summed up by W. S. B. Mathews, 
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when he says that " these Indian and neg^o motives are ahnost 
completely unknown to the average American; they suggest 
to him nothing at all." This would appear to be an argument 
of no force. Hiawatha was once unknown and suggested 
nothing at all to the average American, until he found his 
poet in Longfellow, who endeared him to the American people 
through literary art. The Spanish-Californian and Indian 
type of the Southwest were once unknown and suggested 
nothing to the average American, until Helen Hunt Jackson 
familiarized us with them in the persons of Ramona and 
Alessandro. The intimate life and the experience of the negro 
slave meant little to the average American until Mrs. Stowe 
caused it to mean something by writing *' Uncle Tom's Cabin." 
The same truth holds with George W. Cable and the Creole, 
and with Bret Harte and the rough westerner. If we ask 
what has made these phases of American life known, and 
made them suggest something to the average American, we 
must answer, American literary art, the work of the artist 
has done it. And likewise it is American musical art, the 
work of the composer, which is already making these melodies 
known and is making them suggest something to the average 
American. 

No one pretends that American literature is based upon the 
Indian, the cow-boy, the Creole, the Spanish-Californian, but 
these elements undoubtedly play a large and welcome part in 
it. And so no one of any perception pretends that American 
music will be based upon the folksongs of these people. 
Nevertheless it is not unlikely that these melodies will play 
a large and interesting part in it. 

In this connection, it is objected to by some that the Indian, 
negro, etc., are elements not acceptable in American art. To 
this we need answer only by asking why it is, then, that the 
American people have so finally accepted and treasured 
"Hiawatha," "Uncle Tom's Cabin," "Ramona," and many 
works based upon similar " unacceptable " material. This cir- 
cumstance also answers those who say that if Indian, negro or 
similar themes are to be developed to true purpose, it must 
be done by a member of the race in question. This is an ab- 
surd fallacy. Longfellow and Helen Hunt Jackson were not 
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the number of good voices or the excellence of the singing, but 
observation and sympathy that link the artist to his theme. 
The artist has the world on his palette. If Turner paints 
Venice, the result is not Italian, but English art. And the 
American can paint or sing the Indian, making some use of 
the colors of his war-bonnet or the notes of his song, and the 
result is American art, and at the same time, if sufficiently 
human, universal art. Let us have an all-Indian art, by an 
Indian, also, if we may ; but there is no principle in art or in 
the American nation to exclude the Indian, or any other racial 
'element, from American art, if our artist finds him a congenial 
theme, and gives us work which we enjoy. 

These various folk-melodies have been found by repeated 
and broad experiment to be very appealing to a great number 
of Americans, especially upon a little famiHarity; arid if the 
results thus far, in the very brief period of experimentation, 
have not met with universal acceptance, it does not go to show 
that they, or better results, may not do so in the future, after 
the test of time. 

The whole question, in reality, is one of survival. If the 
composer makes a sincere and beautiful use of any of these 
forms of folksong — or, for that matter, of any other — or 
the general style and spirit of them, his work will be preserved 
and cherished. It is not a question of the desirability of the 
influence of these melodies upon American music — it is a 
question of the inevitability of that influence. One cannot 
prevent a composer from using such a theme, and if he suc- 
ceeds in making a beautiful use of it, one cannot prevent the 
people from treasuring his work. And since these melodies 
and motives from the vast store of unused folksongs in 
America are more and more creeping into American composi- 
tions, it is rational to suppose that composers will keep at it 
until they produce a culmination along this line of develop- 
ment. A discussion of the relation which such a culmination 
may bear to other and quite different culminations in America 
takes us too far into the field of speculation to be profitable. 
The matter of chief importance is to recognize that there is, 
among many other tendencies in this country, also a tendency 
toward the development of folksongs, aboriginal and other- 
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wise, including rag-time, toward which development we should 
hold an attitude no less receptive than it is critical. We have 
created our national popular music, in part, out of primi- 
tive folksongs, and it will be a reversal of all principles of 
art-development if this influence does not extend finally to 
more highly organized work. But it is to be remembered that 
as regards its relation to the growth, as a whole, of musical 
art in America, " American '' folksong is contributive rather 
than fundamental. 

t 
[At the close of the paper the speaker played, as an example of 
a composition developed from Indian melodies, an original work for 
the piano, entitled 'Dawn"] 
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THE ELECTRICAL MUSIC AS A VEHICLE OF 
EXPRESSION 

Thaddeus Cahill, D.C.L. 

Holyoke, Mass. 

Since the invention of the telephone, numerous efforts 
have been made to transmit music electrically. The music to 
be transmitted was produced by voices, or by the ordinary 
musical instruments, setting the air in vibration. These vibra- 
tions of the air were copied by microphones or telephones; 
that is, were converted into electrical vibrations, which were 
propagated over wires from the place where the music was 
produced to that where it was to be reproduced, and there 
reconverted into aerial vibrations. A great difficulty with all 
such systems of telephonic transmission is, that if the apparatus 
be so adjusted as to give good articulation, the sounds are 
then so feeble that the telephone must be held to the ear. If,, 
on the other hand, one of the so-called loud-speaking tele- 
phones be employed, then, so far as the writer has seen, the 
articulation is poor. And the loudest of loud-speaking tele- 
phones is feeble in comparison with an organ or an orchestra. 
Further, the wave-shape or timbre of sounds transmitted tele- 
phonically is altered by the various transformations to which 
the vibrations are subjected, so that we always recognize the 
sounds produced by the receiving telephone as something dif- 
ferent from, and inferior to, the original sounds — something 
more nasal, less clear, less agreeable. 

The electrical music of which I shall speak is something 
entirely different. In the first place, at least for the present, 
it is purely instrumental. Secondly, the electrical vibrations it 
produces are, strange as the statement may seem, millions of 
times more powerful than those that the telephone ordinarily 
transmits ; nor does this great increase in power produce any 
roughness. Thirdly, with this electrical music no pipe, reed 
or string is played upon by the musician; no instrument of 
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music of a kind heretofore known is used. The ordinary in- 
struments act by setting some elastic substance in vibration, 
usually a string, a reed, or the air enclosed in a pipe ; and the 
elastic substance thus set in vibration, communicates its vibra- 
tions in turn to the surrounding atmosphere, from which they 
pass to the listener's ears. 

The vibrations of the electrical music, of which I shall 
speak, are initiated, not as vibrations of a ponderable elastic 
substance — reed, striing or pipe-enclosed air — but as alter- 
nating fluxes of that ether which we think of as the seat of 
electrical phenomena. 

In practice, we have found it best to produce such vibra- 
tions by inductive apparatus, and more specifically, the form of 
inductive apparatus that, in the light of present experience, 
we consider most satisfactory, is a battery of alternators of the 
inductor type. A rotating inductor and its fixed armature, 
tlien, may be considered as the vibration-prgducing unit, 
analogous to a pipe or striing ; for as a pipe or string produces 
aerial vibrations, so the rotating inductor produces electrical 
vibrations. 

A large number of such inductors are desirable. The 
machine which the writer first built contained thirty-five ; the 
plant at New York, as it stands today, contains one hundred 
and forty-four. Three or four hundred would not be too 
many for a complete plant that was meant to supplant an or- 
chestra. 

At this point a more specific description of a working 
apparatus may be desirable. For convenience of description, 
we shall assume an apparatus built for equal temperament 
only, and in other particulars shall confine our description to 
the plant in existence at Thirty-ninth Street and Broadway, 
without discussing or even mentioning a variety of more or 
less radical modifications or alternative constructions that the 
writer has under construction or has designed or experimented 
with, and some of which he hopes to describe at a later date. 

The principal parts of the New York plant are : — 

(i) The generating set, by which the necessary electrical vibra- 
tions are produced; 

(2) The keyboards, on which the musicians play; 
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(3) The switchboards, controlled by these keyboards, and acting 
in turn to bring the required alternators into action to sound their 
respective notes; 

(4) The tone-mixers, acted on by the alternators, and in which the 
vibrations of different alternators are combined into composite electri- 
cal vibrations; 

(5) The expression devices, by means of which the performers 
control the tone-color, the attack, and, in a word, act upon the vibra- 
tions of the alternators to vary them in the manner required; and, 

(6) The vibration-translating devices, which are located upon the 
subscribers' premises and by means of which musical sounds, at times 
of great loudness, are produced by the vibrations propagated from 
the central station. 

The generating set, as above indicated, consists of a battery 
of alternators. For convenience' sake, these alternators are ar- 
ranged in twelve groups, one group for each of the twelve 
notes of the chromatic scale. Each group includes six princi- 
pal or ground-tone alternators, corresponding to the six 
octaves of the note for which the group serves, the six C's, the 
six C-sharps or the six D's, and so on, as the case may be. 
With each group of ground-tone alternators, there is joined 
another group of alternators for supplying third harmonics, a 
second group for furnishing fifth harmonics, and a third group 
for furnishing seventh harmonics, to the ground-tones. The 
second, fourth and eighth harmonics are obtained by derivation 
from the ground-tone generators. Thus, for instance, the 
alternator that gives the ground-tone to the highest A of a 
pianoforte, with 3480 vibrations a second, gives a second 
harmonic to the octave' below that highest A, a fourth harmonic 
to the A two octaves below the highest A, and an eighth 
harmonic to the A three octaves below the highest. This re- 
sult is obtained by using a plurality of armature windings, or 
by multiple parallel circuits or by induction-coil arrangements. 
In like manner the third harmonic set serves, by derivation, 
to give the sixth harmonics. 

We have, then, a set. of ground-tones and also second, third, 
fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth harmonics. I am using 
the word " harmonic '' here in the sense in which it is used by 
physicists. The mathematical relations of the ground-tone or 
first harmonic, and the second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth, 
seventh and eighth harmonics are respectively as i, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6, 7 and 8. If we consider the ground-tone as having the same 
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frequency as the low C of the 'cello, its second harmonic would 
be the octave above, that is, the low C of the viola ; the fourth 
harmonic would be an octave higher, that is, middle C, while 
the eighth harmonic would be yet an octave higher. The 
second, fourth and eighth harmonics, then, are higher octaves 
of the ground-tone. The third harmonic is a fifth to the 
ground-tone, but taken an octave up, that is, it is a twelfth of 
the ground-tone ; while the sixth harmonic is an octave above 
the third harmonic. The fifth harmonic is two octaves and a 
major third above the ground-tone. The seventh harmonic 
is an interval not found either in the diatonic scale or in equal 
temperament. It is something more than a whole tone less 
than three octaves above the ground-tone. 

Differences in tone-color, the timbre of the French, the 
klangfarhe or tonfdrbung of the Germans, result chiefly 
from the combination with the ground-tone or first harmonic of 
higher harmonics or overtones, with different degrees of 
strength. 

Using the expression, pure tone, not in its ordinary musical 
sense, but in the physical sense of a tone as nearly as possible 
free from harmonics, the nearest approach to pure tones, in 
music, are the tones produced by stopped wooden pipes, softly 
blown. In an orchestra, the tones of the flute are perhaps the 
purest used. We have found that a ground-tone, with a weak 
second harmonic, gives a fair imitation of the flute ; with the 
clarinet, the third harmonic is desirable, with a weak second 
and fourth. To produce the tone of the oboe, the fifth har- 
monic becomes important. Strong seventh and eight har- 
monics, as well as the lower harmonics, seem important in 
imitating brass instruments. And in producing an imitation 
of the tones of the 'cello, we found it advantageous to use all 
the harmonics we had, except the seventh.* But the prin- 
cipal instrumental tones are characterized as well by the at- 



• The preceding explanation of what harmonics are used in imitating cer- 
tain orchestral qualities, is made partly from my own observations and partly 
from statements made to me by musicians who, from playing the electrical music 
plant, are more familiar with these details. A comparative list made by three 
persons, each stating what harmonics are necessary and in what relative strengths 
(indicated by pp, p, mp, mf, f, ff,) does not show a complete agreement; either 
because different persons have diflferent conceptions of what is necessary to pro- 
duce the desired tone, or, perhaps more exactly, have diflferent conceptions of 
what tone-color it is most desirable to produce. 

14 
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tack — the mode of taking, sustaining and dropping the tone — 
as by the tone-color or timbre proper. 

By the system of derivation before described, the number 
of alternators required is greatly reduced. At the same time, 
at least in the New York plant, the sets of harmonics are 
complete only in the lower and middle portions of the compass, 
the higher harmonics failing as one ascends. To some extent, 
this is a disadvantage, justified or compelled in this particular 
case by considerations of economy. It is not, however, such 
a great disadvantage as one might think; for in general, it is 
desirable, as a tone becomes higher, that it should be purer 
in the physical sense, that is, freer from harmonics, or, as a 
musician would say, more flute-like. This fact is well under- 
stood by piano-builders, and the tones of the piano vary very 
much in physical composition. The deep tones are highly 
complex, with strong upper harmonics, while the highest tones 
are much more nearly pure. Also, the violinist endeavors to 
prevent his high tones from being to incisive. 

The number of manuals or keyboards that may be used 
with a given generating set is variable and depends upon the 
will of the constructor, or the pocket of the customer. Practi- 
cally any number of keyboards required may be used, if only 
the generating set be made sufiiciently powerful to support 
them all. E^ch keyboard represents a different voice. The 
different keyboards my be fed from different armature wind- 
ings, or they may be arranged in parallel and f ed-f rom the same 
winding. It would be desirable that an apparatus meant to 
supplant an orchestra should have from eight to a dozen 
manuals. The New York plant has three, but more ate likely 
to be added at an early date. 

And at this point let me say that notwithstanding erroneous 
views, for which the writer is in no way responsible, the New 
York plant, in its present state, is not meant to imitate a full 
orchestra. It produces, we think, some of the orchestral 
parts very well, at least considering the fact that it is a first 
plant. But to do the work of a fine orchestra, a larger number 
of generators and a larger number of keyboards and switch- 
boards would be required. Its tHree keyboards give three 
voices, and each voice is capable of being varied within wide 
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limits by the performer ; but three voices do not make an or- 
chestra with wind or strings ; nor do they in electrical music. 
Additional generators, keyboards, switchboards and expres- 
sion-devices, which it is hoped will be added at an early date, 
will greatly increase the powers of the New York plant. 

Each key of each manual controls a ground-tone and its 
harmonics. With each manual there is a set of stops for con- 
trolling the harmonics. These stops control respectively the 
first, second, third, and so on to the eighth harmonic. If all 
the stops are closed, depressing of the key produces no sound. 
If any stop be opened, its harmonic will sound. Unlike the 
organ, however, a stop can be drawn more or less, and made 
to sound with any power, from the least to the most. The per- 
former, by drawing different combinations of stops and draw- 
ing them to different degrees, mixes his harmonics so as to^ 
produce the tone-color, timbre or tonfdrbung he wishes. The 
quality of tone is more dependent upon the performer and 
more under his control, I think, than with any other instru- 
ment whatever. 

[At this point Mr. Karl Schulz illustrated the production 
of different tone-colors by different combinations of stops.] 

The switchboards are controlled by the keyboards through 
an electro-magiietic action. In other words, when the per- 
former depresses a key, he closes the circuit of an electro- 
magnet in the switchboard, which may be a hundred yards or 
more away ; and this magnet closes the switches of the alterna- 
tors, whose frequencies correspond to those of the ground-tone 
and harmonics of the note whose key is depressed. Of course,, 
any suitable form of switches may be used ; but, thus far, we 
have found steel springs, with large silver points, quite satis- 
factory. 

The tone-mixers serve to blend the vibrations, correspond- 
ing to different harmonics of a note, into one composite whole. 
Also, in some cases, they serve to blend the vibrations, cor- 
responding to different notes of the same keyboard. In still 
other cases, they serve to blend the notes of different key- 
boards into the final ensemble. For tone-mixers, special types 
of transformers or induction-coils are used. 

We come now to the expression-devices. Of these there 
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are many, some of which, for obvious reasons, I do not feel 
free, at this stage, to describe in detail. It will be sufficient 
to say that the most important are, first, the stops before de- 
scribed, and the mechanism controlled by therti, whereby the 
different harmonics of a note are introduced into the tone, each 
with any power required, from the minimum to the maximum ; 
and second, the Aynzxmc expression-devices, some controlled 
by the hands and some by the feet, and by means of which 
each note can be g^ven any power from the minimum to the 
maximum, attacked vigorously or taken softly, increased^ or 
decreased at will. These expression-devices consist for the 
most part of special forms of rheostats or inductoriums, whose 
technical details are of such a character that it would not be 
profitable to enter into them in the brief space allowed for this 
paper. 

The different keyboards before described may be likened 
to different instruments in an orchestra. Each keyboard has 
whatever quality of tone the player wishes to give it, within, 
of course, the limits of power of the instrument. Remember- 
ing that the plant at New York is the first plant of its kind, 
that it represents not the present designs of the writer, but 
designs formed by him several years ago, and that, expensive 
as it is, it was necessary to make a simpler and less complete 
machine than he would have wished, you will, I trust, be able 
to see that its limitations are not the limitations of the electrical 
music, but only those of the first plant. In comparing it with 
a painoforte, a violin or an organ, it will be necessary to re- 
member that we have had organs for more than a thousand 
years, violins for centuries and pianos for more than a hundred 
years ; that tens of thousands of organs, hundreds of thousands 
of pianofortes and millions of violins have been built. Further, 
in making any such comparison, it should be borne in mind 
that a virtuoso pianist or violinist has had years of instruction 
and practice under competent masters, while the gentlemen 
who play for us today have, with a single exception, had but 
a few weeks to practice on the new keyboard of the present 
plant, and have had to- learn, as far as they could in a few 
weeks, a new and difficult technic, without assistance from any 
one. It seems fair to assume that when their weeks of practice 
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have become months and years, their skill will have greatly 
increased. 

This plant, as I have said before, would be greatly im- 
proved by additional generators and keyboards. A second 
plant should be far superior to this one. But even judging 
this first one as it stands, I think I express the feeling of many, 
when I say that, when skillfully played, it is capable of pro- 
ducing tones similar to those of the flute, oboe, and clarinet, 
as well as those of the brass instruments and 'cello. It is also 
capable of producing percussive effects, which suggest the 
tones of the pianoforte in the middle and upper compass. 

I have said that the electrical tones are similar to those of the 
instruments mentioned. I do not mean that they are in any 
case exactly identical in character with the tones of the cor- 
responding orchestral instruments. The closeness of the re- 
semblance depends largely upon the skill of the performer, not 
only in mixing his harmonics to obtain the timbre required, 
but also in attacking, sustaining and dropping the tone in such 
a way as to imitate, where imitation is desirable, correspond- 
ing orchestral instruments. In fact, this matter of attack and 
of dynamic control of the tone at every instant of its duration, 
seems to be almost as important as the tone-color itself in pro- 
ducing a correct imitation of some orchestral instruments. 
And to master the differing attacks of different instruments, 
the performers will need time, as well as patience. 

I have spoken of producing a correct imitation of an or- 
chestral instrument, and it is natural for us in dealing with a 
new kind of music to compare it with our old standards, and 
to endeavor to reproduce exactly the same effects. But there 
is no reason in the nature of things why the telharmonist 
should confine his efforts to the imitating of orchestral tones. 
It is essential that he should produce good tones, with taste 
and expression, and in contrasting different qualities he will 
naturally produce tones which bear a strong resemblance to 
the most characteristic tones of the orchestra, but absolute 
identity of tone-color is not indispensable, nor, indeed, is it 
always desirable. 

In so far, indeed, as the quality of these electrical tones 
differs from those of the orchestral instruments with which 
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they most nearly correspond, the electrical tones are thought 
to be, in some cases, purer and better than those of the or- 
chestral instruments. Thus, the brass tones are freer from 
harshness thaa those of trombones or cornets. The wood- 
wind tones, too, are in some ways better than those of the 
orchestra; for example, any tone can be produced with any 
loudness whatever, from the least the ear can hear to the 
maximum powers of the instrument, without any change what- 
ever in its physical composition or timbre. Also, the same 
quality may be produced through different registers ; thus, for 
example, the tones of the clarinet can be produced with the 
admirable quality of the middle register in the deepest and in 
the highest register, as well as in the middle. The 'cello 
tones also, when skillfully produced, have been thought by 
many persons to be quite equal to those of a good 'cellist. On 
the other hand^ the tones that the New York machine produces 
in imitation of the violin are not as clear and incisive in 
quality as those of a good violin. There is reason to believe, 
however, that with another plant, in which the number of 
generators shall be greater, so that the series of harmonics will 
be more complete, all that is best in violin tone can be produced. 
Finally, we come to the vibration-translating devices, by 
which the electrical vibrations are converted into audible vibra- 
tions of the air. We have found a receiving telephone with a 
reinforcing horn a satisfactory vibration-translating device. 
Such a device includes, in effect, three elements, the electro- 
. magnet, the diaphragm, and the resonance chamber formed by 
the horn. [At this point Dr. Cahill showed the electro-mag- 
net, diaphragm, horn and connecting cap]. These three are 
connected by a cap, in such a manner that the magnet can act 
upon the diaphragm, while the diaphragm, closing one end of 
the horn, acts upon the air contained in it, and the air in the 
horn forms, as it were, a sound-board, to communicate the 
vibrations of the diaphragm to the external air. The magnet 
exerts, let us assume, a constant pull of a pound upon the 
diaphragm, and its attractive force warps the diaphragm a 
certain amount from its normal position. Vibratory electrical 
currents are alternately of opposite signs. In other words, 
they flow first in one direction and then in the opposite direc- 
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tion, just as a pianostriitg vibrate3 first forward and then 
backward. Now, in flowing in one direction, the current in- 
creases the power of the electro-magnet, which, attracting the 
diaphragm with more than its normal force, draws it nearer 
to it ; but immediately the current reverses its direction, there- 
by weakening the magnet's attraction for the diaphragm, 
which, under the influence of its own elastic force, now retreats 
from the magnet. The vibratory currents, then, operating 
through the electro-magnet upon the diaphragm, in a well- 
known manner, vary the attractive force of the magnet for the 
diaphragm, thereby setting up rhythmic vibrations of the dia- 
phragm, which are commnuicated to the air enclosed by the 
horn and then to that of the surrounding atmosphere. 

Before comparing the electrical music, as a means of ex- 
pression, with the pianoforte, the organ or the violin, let us 
briefly consider the chief merits and defects of these well- 
known instruments. • 

The organ is an instrument of magnificent powers in the 
following particulars : ( i ) It produces, by its different stops, ' 
tones of good and strikingly different qualities, giving one 
characteristic voice for the theme and other and clearly differ- 
ent voices for the accompaniment; (2) It is capable of sus- 
taining its tones to any extent required; (3) It can be built 
of sufficient size to fill the largest hall with sound. Its defects, 
as an instrument of expression, flow chiefly from the fact that 
the performer cannot control, by his touch, the dynamics of 
the tone. Assuming a certain combination of stops to be 
drawn, and a given key depressed, the quality and volume of 
tone is the same, whether that key be pressed down with a 
gentle touch or in the most vigorous manner. Those delicate 
shades of variation which belong to the piano, and in a still 
higher degree to the violin and the voice, are largely wanting 
in the organ ; and the want of them makes the latter unfit for 
some of the highest uses of music. 

That delicate control of the tone by the touch, which is 
wanting in the organ, is the strong point of the pianoforte. 
On the other hand, the pianoforte is entirely lacking in the 
wide range of contrasting tone-colors, which the different 
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stops of an organ give. Nor can the piano sustain its tones 
as the organ doe3. For the initial power of the hammer's 
blow is rapidly dissipated, as the vibrations spread from the 
trembling strings to the sound-board and surrounding objects. 
Further, the powers of the pianoforte, even in respect to the 
initial volume of its tones, are limited. It is taxed beyond its 
strength, when one attempts to make it fill a large hall with 
sound; and the quality of the tone suffers from the batiging 
and pounding necessary for a sufficiently vigorous effect. 

The violin combines some of the best expression qualities 
of the pianoforte and organ. Its tone can be sustained almost 
at will. The note can be attacked vigorously or taken softly ; 
it can be held, smoothly, increased, decreased, molded at th^ 
performer's will. In this respect the violin surpasses alike 
the pianoforte and the organ, and is excelled only by the 
human voice. But the violin has almost as serious limitations 
as the pianoforte and organ. It is properly a solo instrument. 
Some double-stops are possible with a little skill, and with 
great skill much may be done ; but no argument is necessary to 
prove that the violin is not properly an instrument for full 
harmony, in the sense of a pianoforte or organ or x)f an 
ideally perfect instrument. Further, a violin string, however 
vigorously bowed, is not sufficient to produce full orchestral 
volume. It is necessary to add string to string — to use 
twelve, fourteen or even eighteen first violins, increasing also^ 
the number of second violins, violas, 'cellos and basses, in 
order to produce full bowed harmony of sufficient loudness 
to fill a large hall. Also, indeed, it is impossible, even with 
fifty or sixty bows, to work up to such a climax as iS necessary 
in producing the most majestic orchestral effects. For such 
a climax we need to add to the strings the wood wind, the 
brass and the battery. And even apart from the limited 
volume of the bowed instruments, the greatest skill in bow- 
ing is not sufficient to produce that wide variety of tone colors 
which the organ and the orchestra each affords, and which 
the ear craves. 

The problem to which the writer set himself, in his school 
days, was to produce an instrument that would combine the 
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widely different tone-colors, the great volume of tone and 
the sostenuto powers of the organ with the vigorous move- 
ment that belongs to the pianoforte, and the grace and flexi- 
bility of the bowed instruments. He hoped thus to produce 
a more nearly perfect vehicle of expression than any which 
musicians know. After years of labor and several more or 
less injperfect solutions, he finally concluded that an electrical 
music system combined the great advantage of tones capable 
of being transmitted from t central station to almost any 
number of residences, with the very maximum of volume, 
timbre-control and dynamic-expression. 

The system of producing music electrically which he 
worked out, and which he has endeavored to describe to you 
in a brief and non-technical manner, is, you will now have seen, 
radically different from the ordinary systems of producing 
aerial vibrations and produces radically different results. Let 
us consider some of these differences. 

(i) The aerial vibrations produced by a violin, a piano- 
forte or an orchestra, can be heard within ear-shot only. 
Electrical vibrations, on the other hand, will follow a net-work 
of wires over a wide area and can, with proper adjustment 
of the circuits and instruments, be made to be substantially the 
same at thousands of points, miles from the central station. 
At each of these places we have, not a feeble reproduction 
of a distant sound, but an original generation, by electri- 
city, of sounds of as much loudness as those of a string 
quartette or a full band. And these sounds are entirely free 
from the harshness which commonly characterizes reproduced 
sounds ; they are as pure as the best tones of pipe or string. 

(2) The next great difference between the electrical 
music and the music produced by the instruments heretofore 
known, results from the fact that electrically produced vibra- 
tions can be controlled more perfectly in respect of their wave- 
shape and amplitude than can vibrations produced by blowing 
a pipe or bowing a string. Let us examine this matter a little 
more in detail. 

In an orgaii, it will be remembered, the performer has no 
control whatever over the shape of the wave, or color of the 
tone produced by a given pipe ; these depend upon the builder of 
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the pipe, the voicing and the pressure of wind. In the wind 
instruments of the orchestra, the performer has in some 
cases a limited control over the tone-color. In other cases he 
has scarce any. To produce a tone of one pitch, he blows 
with a gentle pressure; to produce a tone of a higher pitch, 
he overblows the pipe; and in thus altering the pitch, the 
timbre in many cases is altered more or less, whether hp likes 
it or not. In the pianoforte, the player, as we have seen, has 
a most important control over the amplitude of the vibrations 
of the string, but the tone-color, timbre, or wave-shape, depends 
upon the weight and nature of the string, the weight and hard- 
ness of the hammer, the striking-point, and similar details, 
which are regulated by the builder and by the man who adjusts 
the action, and over which the performer has no control what- 
ever. Notwithstanding the contrary notion in the minds of 
many, it is entirely certain that a performer cannot alter the 
timbre of a given note on a piano, excepting as the same is 
altered with variations in loudness, or altered sympathetically, 
within certain limits, by the use of the pedals. I am speaking 
here of the individual note only, and in so saying would not 
forget the admirable conti'ol over the color of a chord, which 
a pianist can effect by taking its different notes with different 
degrees of loudness. 

With the bowed instruments, a performer has a much 
greater control over the quality of his tone, but even here there 
are limitations with which we are all familiar. Thus, for 
example, no manipulation of the bow, however skillful, will 
produce the sound of a trombone from a 'cello, nor the sound 
of an oboe from a violin. In other words, the greatest skill 
serves only to produce minor differences in timbre — the 
tone remains a bozved tone, saving, of course, the pizzicato 
effects, produced by plucking the string. 

In the electrical music on the other hand, as we have 
already seen, the performer can produce a tone purer perhaps 
than any now used in music ; or he can mix with his ground- 
tone such harmonics as he thinks best, with such relative 
strengths from the minimum to the maximum, as he thinks 
best, thereby producing wood-wind, brass or string effects at 
will, varying his quality from moment to moment and produc- 
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ing not only the most characteristic orchestral tones, but also 
producing new shades and colors heretofore unknown. 

The composer of the past has been like the chemist or 
alchemist of ancient times, who could u^ in his combinations 
some few compound bodies only. The composer of the future 
will have in the sinusoidal vibrations of electrical music those 
pure elements out of which all tone-compounds can be built; 
not merely the known and approved tones of the orchestra, 
but many shades and nuances heretofore unattainable. 

So much for the important matter of tone-color. Another 
element of expression which is, if possible, even more 
important, is that dynamic control, which, in an ideal instru- 
ment, should give the performer the power at every instant 
to control the loudness of each note; to attack it softly or 
vigorously ; to sustain it with an even flow, or to increase or 
decrease it at will; to drop it suddenly, or by an almost 
imperceptible diminuendo, as his feelings require. In the 
electrical music the performer has this perfect control, as 
you have seen, from the illustrations given by Mr. Schulz, 
who has kindly played for us today. Let us compare this 
complete control, which belongs to the electrical music, with 
the more or less imperfect control afforded by the leading 
instruments of music. In an organ, as we all know, the 
loudness of the tone of a given pipe is determined by the 
builder and voicer. The performer can only produce swell 
effects by the manipulating of stops or of the swell pedal. 
He can increase or decrease a passage as a whole, but the 
delicate control of each individual note, at every instant, 
which belongs to the voice and the violin, we have already 
seen are wanting in the organ. On the pianoforte, the per- 
former has an admirable control over the loudness with which 
a note shall commence to sound. In a word, he controls the 
power of the hammer's blow; but after the hammer strikes 
the string every vibration is less powerful than the one 
preceding and every note, considered by itself alone, is a 
diminuendo. It must have been this fact that made Beethoven 
say that the piano was, and must ever be, a most unsatisfactory 
instrument. Those true swell effects that are possible with 
the voice or violin and with a swell organ, in wl^ch the tone 
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increases in power constantly and by imperceptible degrees, 
are quite impossible on the pianoforte. A swell effect can 
be produced on that instrument only by a succession of notes 
or chords, each of which is, at the instant of commencing, 
louder than the one preceding it, and then dies gradually 
away. 

With the bowed instruments, as we have seen, the per- 
former has a very admirable control over the loudness of the 
tone at every instant. He can take it softly or vigorously, 
sustain it with an even flow, increase or decrease it as he 
likes. But even here there are some limitations. The bow 
cannot move in one direction for ever, and no small amount 
of skill is required to sustain the note while reversing the 
bow. With the electrical music there are no such difficulties. 
The tone has the perfect sostenuto qualities of an organ, 
combined with all the sensitiveness of a bowed tone. 

I have said before that with the New York plant in its 
present condition we have three switchboards or voices only, 
and that these are not sufficient to produce full orchestral 
effects. But assuming a sufficient number of switchboards 
and voices to make the production of full orchestral effects 
possible, the conductor would have the following advantages 
in producing orchestral effects electrically : 

( 1 ) All the notes would be in absolutely perfect tune with- 
out effort on his part or that of his performers. 

(2) He would require a much smaller number of per- 
formers — could produce all necessary effects with a few of 
his best men. For where sixteen men are required to play 
sixteen first violins, the concertmeister would himself play the 
first violin part alone, with any loudness required, and at 
any number of places. Another musician would play the 
second violin part, another the viola part, another the 'cello 
part, another the double-bass, another the flute, another the 
clarinet, and so on. That multiplication of instruments and 
players for the mere take of volume, which is so necessary 
in the orchestra, is wholly unnecessary with electrical music, 
which, without increasing the number of performers, can 
multiply the instruments — the receivers — to almost any 
extent. And as the playing is done, not by bowing strings 
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or blowing pipes, but by depressing keys, a skillful player 
would readily play, in many c^es, more than one part. In 
a word, it seems probable that .«ew musicians could produce 
the music of a full orchestra with perfect tune and time. And 
as the facilities of expression afforded by the electrical music 
are unquestionably much greater than those furnished by the 
wood-wind or brass instruments, it seems fair to conclude 
that some ten or twelve of the best players would thus produce 
better music than an orchestra of a hundred can now do, and 
this music might well be produced by the ten men in tens of 
thousands of places at once, where the one hundred can now 
play in but one place. 

Let us now, at the expense of some repetition in dealing 
with this novel subject, recapitulate briefly the most character- 
istic features of the electrical music : 

(i) The vibrations are produced electrically in the first 
instance. They are initiated, not by pipe or reed or string, 
but by revolving bodies acting inductively. 

(2) These vibrations, being electrical, can be transmitted 
to a great number of places, and converted into audible music 
with any necessary volume at each place. 

(3) The tuning depends, not on the elasticity of a 
stretched string or a confined column of air, which varies 
with the thermal or hygroscopic conditions of the atmosphere, 
but on steel gears, which after years of wear may break, but 
cannot, while unbroken, change their speed-ratios. The tun- 
ing is, therefore, unchangeably perfect. 

(4) The performer builds up his tone by mixing with the 
ground tone the harmonics or overtones required, in such 
number and strength as he may think best. Thus, the quality 
of the tone is wholly a matter of his skill and taste, and 
subject to his instant control. 

(5) Different qualities of tone, corresponding to different 
voices, can be thus built up and used, at the same time, for 
the purpose of producing orchestral effects. 

(65 The power or volume of each note is controllable at 
every instant, so that the performer can attack a note 
vigorously or gently, can sustain it evenly, if he wishes, can 
increase it or decrease it, as he will. 
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(7) In giving to the performer the power to vary the 
timbre of his tones to an extent not possessed, so far as the 
writer is aware, by any of Wt instruments of the orchestra, 
and in giving him also the same power to control the attack 
and loudness of the tone at every instant, which the violin 
possesses, and in adding to this the perfect sostenuto, when 
required, of the organ, with the further power to multiply 
his volume to any extent required, by an increase in the voltage 
and in the number of sound-producing receivers connected 
with the mains, the electrical music seems to give to the 
performer a vehicle of expression new in kind, and more 
complete and perfect, in some ways at least, than any of the 
existing instruments of music. 

(8) The combination, with these powers of expression, of 
a capacity to produce the same music simultaneously in tens 
of thousands of homes, should have, in time, it would seem, 
the same important influence in disseminating a knowledge of 
and love for good music among the people, that the printing 
press had in spreading knowledge. 

In thus briefly describing some of the most fundamental 
features of the electrical music, I have omitted entirely all 
mention of some other equally important ones. One reason 
for this omission is that it seems to me better not to mention 
these novel features at all than to mention them briefly. Thejr 
should not be presented to the musical public until they can 
be presented in detail, with explanation, argument and il- 
lustration. Also, I have omitted all reference to various 
novel or alternative constructions, which, if there were more 
time, and I were free at this stage to publish them, might 
be of interest. 
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A NOTE ON SOME OLD SERVICE-BOOKS 
Professor Waldo S. Pratt 

Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 

The remark is often made that here in America we can- 
not pursue original historical investigations from the absolute 
sources because our libraries do not contain the materials. This 
remark is as true of musical sources as it is of other sources. 
It is natural that we should not be able to match the treasures 
abundant in all parts of Europe, the heritage there of centuries 
of slow social, literary and artistic evolutions. 

But we need to remember that the lack here is only relative. 
In our larger libraries it is being gradually made up to a 
degree by the acquisition of authoritative republications of 
various sorts, which, in music as in other subjects, are often 
more useful than the original documents, because elucidated 
by experts and made typographically clear and complete. For 
many purposes such reissues of historical data are thoroughly 
serviceable and make some kinds of original study entirely 
possible. But such reissues, unless in full facsimile, do not 
impart quite the imaginative stimulus or evoke quite the in- 
describable tact that come from seeing and handling the abso- 
lute documents themselves. 

Furthermore, as Mr. Sonneck has lately been making 
abundantly clear, we have our own original documents, per- 
taining to our own musical history. This American material, 
however, does not offer much that we can correlate fruitfully 
with the greater lines of progress elsewhere, simply because 
of our artistic remoteness from the centers of highest activity. 

Much more might be said to show that after all we are 
not so badly off as we sometimes think in this matter of his- 
torical sources. But this is not my topic. 

The purpose of this brief note is simply to call attention 
to the fact that in some of our libraries there is a considerable 
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amount of absolutely original material upon one phase of 
musical evolution of recognized importance. My attention 
was called a few weeks ago to a collection of cathedral or 

^ monastery service-books that was supposed to be of some 
value. This collection was made by the extraordinarily learned 
and acute connoisseur, Archer M. Huntington, who has de- 
voted his talents to cultivating topics connected with Spanish 
history, literature and art, and who has had the means and 
the wisdom to gather what is undoubtedly one of the most* 
remarkable libraries and museums of a special character in 
the world. This enormous collection, representing a money 
outlay of I do not know how many hundreds of thousands 
of dollars, is now being put in order for public use in the 
building specially erected by Mr. Huntington for the His- 
panic Society of America, a group of enthusiasts who gather 
about him as chief. Thanks to his courtesy, I have had free 
access to the musical material in this collection and may per- 
haps undertake a thorough and formal examination of it for 
publication. All I can do at present is to offer a brief sum- 
mary of what is its principal point of interest for us here. 

Displayed in the beautiful hall of the Hispanic Society 
are forty-one huge folios on vellum — the service-books of 

• churches or religious houses somewhere in Latin Europe — 
containing an enormous amount of Gregorian music. In 
some cases colophons or inscriptions occur that give clues as 
to the periods represented. The oldest book thus dated comes 
from 1484, and with this are probably to be associated two or 
three others apparently belonging to the same set. There are 
probably two series with date indications from^the seventeenth 
century, beginning as far back as 1604. One of these series 
is a singularly fine specimen of monkish calligraphy, the 
work of one Hieronymus of Nola. I suspect that few or 
none of the books are later than about 1700. If so, we have 
in this collection original Gregorian service-books from both 
before and after the reforms and systemizations made in 
connection with the Tridentine Council in the latter part of 
the sixteenth centry. It is not known where these books were 
used or where they were made, though we hope ultimately to 
find out. It is suspected that they are mostly of Italian origin. 
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How they are related to the standards of the Roman Church 
can only be told after they have been collated in full. 

It would appear from a hasty survey that about half of 
the books are Antiphonaries, containing the responses, etc., 
required in the Breviary services. But some are Lectionaries 
and Hymnaries. There are several collections of special ser- 
vices, as of the masses proper for particular days and of 
orders for peculiar occasions. There are also several sets of 
Introits and some other portions of the Gradual, but I think 
no complete mass-books. 

Some idea of the magnitude of the collection will be given 
by remembering that most of these 41 books contain from 
150 to 250 great folio pages, two feet or more in height and 
12 to 15 inches wide. They are all prepared with the most 
painstaking care, and all written in bold black-letter adapted 
for use in dimly lighted churches. The musical and other 
calligraphy is generally superb, perfectly clear and firm. 
Most of the books are full of ornate initials, including many 
varieties of elaborate illumination. Many of these features 
merit separate study and even republication-. For example, 
one book of Introits has a finely executed portrait worked into 
nearly every initial. It would seem that these taken together 
might introduce us to the entire personnel of the religious 
house where it was made, for the drawings are done with 
amazing power and character. 

As I have said, I have nothing to report as yet about the 
exact contents of these books or their absolute value. I shall 
not be surprised if they prove to be only more or less faithful 
rescripts of standard liturgical and musical formulae. But no 
one can tell where among them may crop out some peculiar 
local variation or some unusual item. All I am concerned 
with is the fact that this collection illustrates original mate- 
rials accessible here in America. 

In this connection I may say that I understand that the 
Lenox Library here in New York has a Gradual from 1494 
and an Antiphonary from 1695, besides many reproductions. 
The Boston Public Library has a Missal with some music 
from about 1350 and an Antiphonary supposed to be of the 
fifteenth century. The Newberry Library in Chicago has at 
15 
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least twenty-five books of this class, including Missals, Brevia- 
ries, Graduals, Antiphonaries, etc., some from the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. There are probably many others 
scattered through the country. It is likely that a thoughtful 
collation and comparison of these would result in clearing 
up many obscure points about the date, origin and historical 
value of each of them. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EASTERN EDUCATIONAL 

MUSIC CONFERENCE 

Teachers College, December 31, 1907 



HOW MAY COLLEGE HARMONY COURSES FOSTER 
ORIGINAL COMPOSITION 

Professor Henry Dike Sleeper 

Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

The purpose of the committee in asking me to prepare this 
paper, if I understand it, was to have set before you, to some 
extent, principles which may govern all teachers of com- 
position, but more fully to explain certain features of the 
courses at Smith College, in the hope that they may prove 
suggestive either positively or negatively. I have further been 
asked to bring certain examples of students' work. I am 
glad to comply with the request, but must confess to some 
feeling of diffidence in the presence of representatives of such 
institutions as Harvard and Northwestern Universities — to 
' mention but two — where much more advanced work in com- 
position is being done than at Smith. 

One of the strongest impressions to be carried away from 
such a meeting as this is that there are many musical educators 
in America who are trying to solve the problems of their 
especial fields in ways more or less independent and unique, 
but none the less successful. There is an old saying to the 
effect that " there is more than one way to skin a cat." There 
are more than a hundred ways to teach harmony, each of 
which has its excellent points, and no one can say his way is 
best, except perhaps in its adaptability to the particular field 
concerned. But in the multiplicity of counsel there is wisdom. 

The purpose of the elementary course in harmony at Smith 
is not primarily composition. It is rather to cultivate intelli- 
gence regarding music, and to develop the ability to appre- 
ciate music (though we have a definite course in Apprecia- 
tion) ; in other words, to enlarge the powers of enjoyment. A 
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second object is to aid in the work of the practical courses — 
voice, piano, organ, violin and 'cello. A third and less ap- 
parent object is to find students competent to carry on the 
advanced courses, or better, to help them to find themselves. 
Briefly, then, the purpose of Course i is to interest, to inform, 
to stimulate. 

We further have the problem of large numbers to deal 
with, and limited time. Owing in part to our requiring one 
year of theory of all whose practical work in music is count- 
ing in the minimum of required hours, though the course 
is frequently taken by those carrying no other music and is 
open to all without any restrictions whatever except in matter 
of credit, Music i, Elementary Harmony, usually enrols about 
125 students. It is but a one-hour course. Music 3, the 
course following, 2 hours a week, enrols about 30, the third 
and fourth-year courses, each three hours a week, at present 
number about 12 students each. The first semester's work in 
Music I comprises a series of lectures upon sound, the com- 
mon instruments, the elements of music, such as the scale, 
explained acoustically, one or two lectures upon musical liter- 
ature (a book must be read and reviewed by each student), 
.and even a few lectures upon epochs in musical history. These 
lectures are accompanied by a half-hour a week of ear-train- 
ing in divisions of not over 12, taking the place of a part 
•of the time of preparation for the course. This work in ear- 
training covers simple rhythms, melodies, and the simplest 
chords, as found chiefly in the two cadences. The results are 
occellent both in themselves and as preparation for the work 
in elementary harmony, which occupies the 18 hours of the 
second semester. 

May I suggest that the elemental aim of the teacher should 
be first, to establish confidence both of the pupil in the teacher 
and of the pupil in herself — to remove fear; second, to en- 
courage ; third, to have the entire work of the course done in 
"happiness. Happiness is as essential in a college classroom as 
in a kindergarten room. The response to such aims with us 
is admirable. No one could ask better. 

Now a few items regarding the general teaching method 
employed. First, non-essentials are eliminated. No puzzles 
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are introduced. Many facts are left for another year, for the 
student to discover for herself, or to remain for ever unknown. 
Second, no statements are made which later have to be taken 
back, e. g., regarding the use of subordinate triads in ways 
which are not modern, but which in many text-books are al- 
lowed simply because these triads happen to be built up much 
like the principal triads. Third, materials are introduced only 
as fast as they are to be put into immediate use. For ex- 
ample, only those intervals are mentioned at first which are 
found in the tonic triad — the first chord to be used. Again, 
the minor scale is not mentioned until hear the end of the 
semester, when its harmonies are to be used. Endless con- 
fusion is thus avoided. Fourth, new principled are added only 
when the class is ready for them. We do not have to cover a 
certain amount of ground in a definite time. We have to teach, 
not cover ground. Fifth, the work is varied from year to 
year, in part to refresh the teacher, in part in the hope of 
finding better ways. Sixth, whatever method will work is 
used. All others are dropped like hot coals. The true phil- 
osophy of the musician, educator or creator, should be prag- 
matism pure or modified. 

The processes of the class-room are as follows: First, 
analysis by ear and eye. The piano and blackboard are used 
constantly. The students are encouraged to observe the music 
they are studying in their practical work, or are hearing in 
recitals or elsewhere, and to bring problems into the class- 
room. Analysis is kept up during the ibut years. Second, 
principles are as far as practicable to be deduced by the 
student ; but the class is not allowed to drag, if deductions are 
not promptly made. Third, there is little theorizing done 
by the instructor. Some suggestions are offered, as far as 
possible general in character, and positive rather than nega- 
tive. No rules are given, not even the rule forbidding parallel 
fifths and octaves. Unpleasant effects are not cultivated, 
but there is always a standing offer of a reward for good uses 
of parallels. In other words parallels are not made a bug- 
bear, but good principles of chord-connection are instilled. 
Music is an art, and is not subject to mechanical rules. The 
attempt is made to arouse musical feeling — feeling for 
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rhythm, melody, and harmony. The spirit of investigation 
and experimentation is cultivated. When a student will spend 
time at the piano, trying effects, the battle for good harmonic 
sense is half won. No text-book is used. No book quite suits 
our need. 

Now, regarding composition. Whik composition is by no 
means the chief purpose of this elementary course, it is one 
of the most effective means of interesting, informing and stim- 
ulating the student in all that pertains to musical structure. 
I should be appalled if all of the 175 or more students who are 
now studying harmony at Smith felt inspired to compose; 
and if they all began to publish their efforts, I should commit 
suicide. But there are a dozen or twenty or thirty, whose 
lives will be made a little broader, nobler, less selfish, more 
efficient, by their successful, though unpretentious efforts at 
self-expression through music, at creation, at doing something 
and actually seeing and hearing the results of their labors. 
Furthermore, there are a few girls who are developing ability 
to compose quite above the ordinary, and who are likely to 
make use of their abilities later in life. I think of four grad- 
uates who are making use of this side of their music. One 
is a teacher of music in the public schools, who formed a 
little orchestra and had to arrange music for it, because of 
the very limited number of instruments available. Another 
is a teacher of harmony in a woman's college. Another is a 
semi-invalid, who has taken great pleasure in simple com- 
position. The fourth is a young lady very much in society, 
but devoting what time she can to musical composition. Some 
of her songs are published. Some one of our women's colleges 
ought to produce a Mrs. Beach or a Liza Lehmann. 

Our students, then, are expected to come to their definite 
harmony study with a preparation of stimulating lectures and 
with a good, but short course in ear-training. At the first 
lesson the Doh-chord is presented, first at the piano, then at 
the board, then in the hymn-book. Good statements of the 
chord are discussed, calling attention to balance of the chord, 
i. e,, the relative disposition of voice-parts, and to the doubling 
of chord-tones necessitated by four-voice harmony. No rules 
are laid down and few suggestions given until after the class 
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have experimented. The first assignment is to find and ex- 
amine Doh-chovAs in indicated hymn-tunes; to write Doh- 
chords in various arrangements, trying the doubling of various 
chord-tones and various plans of balance, and to note what 
effects are best, yrhat poorest ; and to make up a few melodies 
which can be accompanied throughout by the Z>oA-chord, such 
as bugle-calls, and always with interesting rhythms. We 
heard last week of the benefit of a suggested line or couplet 
of poetry to which a melody was to be written. I am in- 
clined to think it was the rhythm that was lacking and that 
a suggested rhythmic pattern would bring equally good, if 
not better results ; and further, I would expect, if the students' 
attention were directed expressly to the rhythm, that rhythmic 
ideas would be forthcoming. Rhythm is more elemental than 
either melody or harmony. When its sense is lacking, it can 
be cultivated. 

At the second session of the class some of the chords and 
melodies handed in are played to the class for their approval 
or disapproval. By the way, harmony blank-books (music- 
paper and ordinary note-paper interleaved) are handed in to 
the instructor before the class, and are returned at class with 
corrections made — a valuable time-saving device, tending also 
to prevent confusion in the mind of the student. Here are 
a few melodies composed by students in preparation for their 
second recitation. (See examples Nos. i and 2.) 

From this point on, our order is as follows : Sol and Fah- 
chords added; simplest principles of chord-connection shown 
between chords having common tones {Doh and Sol, Doh 
and Fah) ; simplest suggestions for harmonizing a given so- 
prano shown; principle of contrary motion shown between 
chords having no common tone ( Fah and 5*0/) . In these two 
or three lessons the class will have heard chords played, will 
have examined them in assigned music, will have worked out 
chord-progressions — chiefly groups of two chords with at- 
tention centered on harmonic effects; will have harmonized 
given basses and sopranos, always tuneful and, with rhythmic 
interest ; and last, will have made up chord-progressions, basses 
and sopranos with their vocal harmony, and perhaps a single 
chant. (See example No. 3.) 
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From this point on, the order has varied. Sometimes I 
have followed with first inversions of principal triads and 
second inversions of the £>o/i-chord (reserving second inver- 
sions of Fah and Sol till alternating and passing tones and 
chords have been presented) ; sometimes I have presented the 
^oZ-seventh and its first resolution; sometimes I have intro- 
duced passing and alternating tones. After inversion of prin- 
cipal triads, come the three inversions of the 5o/-seventh, pre- 
sented in one lesson, as the principle is one. The class now 
has ample material for composing a chant single or double, 
a hymn-tune or some other slender piece. Each new principle 
has been and continues to be presented as related to some 
familiar principle by likeness or by contrast. No dissociated 
facts are presented and very few details of any kind. 

The harmonic material to follow will be the ^pertonic and 
inversions, the submediant and inversions, and the mediant 
and inversions, the chords being presented separately as their 
uses are different. Then follows modulation to closely related 
keys. In 16-18 hours of work, no more material may be in- 
troduced with the attention given both to analysis and writing, 
but analytically we cover considerably more ground, chiefly 
for the benefit of those who will not carry harmony further. 
We would take up, chiefly anal)rtically, secondary seventh- 
chords, the non-harmonic tones not already presented and the 
harmonies of the minor mode. In composition the class will 
have tried a hymn-tune, a sketch or a simple song. All mem- 
bers of the class are urged, but not required, to hand in such 
a piece, prepared without help, at the final examination. 

To summarize briefly : The class has recognized nearly all 
this material by ear ; has studied all material from the printed 
page, thus assisting in the practical courses ; has been impressed 
with the great laws governing concords and discords; has 
some idea of the plan of a piece of music ; some impression of 
harmonic color — emphasized in the supertonic . seventh, for 
example. Every girl of the 125 will have played at the key- 
board without music a few simple chord progressions, such 
as the cadences, or the dominant seventh and resolutions. 
More of this would be done were there time. The class will 
have discovered that the study of harmony is perfectly pos- 
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sible, but is no "snap.** The respect of the students for 
musical composers will have been greatly increased, and in- 
cidentally, also, their respect for the upper-class girls who 
write sonatas or "even fugues!" A few students will dis- 
cover that they have sufficient love for and talent in com- 
position to justify the serious consideration of carrying the 
study further. .1 may say that we encourage any girl who 
has passed Music i with pleasure to take at least one semester 
of the next course, if she wishes. The following examples are 
from the work of students who have taken only the elementary 
course, involving drill in harmony one hour a week for one 
semester or in some cases for one year. (See examples Nos. 
4, 5 and 6.) 

In the courses which follow, more and more emphasis is 
laid upon composition, but analysis and ear-training ar«e con- 
tinued. In the study of Musical Form and Orchestration 
(fourth-year work), I allow students to substitute historical 
and critical paper-work for the longer compositions, if they 
desire to do so. 

Very briefly I may say that the second year presents har- 
mony fully, with emphasis on such accuracy as could not be 
insisted upon in the elementary course. Usually chromatic 
harmony is presented, also two-voice harmony or counter- 
point, or composition, as you may be pleased to call it. Per- 
sonally, I like the thought of dominant ninths, elevenths (es- 
pecially its resulting harmonies) and thirteenths, also major 
supertonic sevenths and ninths, etc., but I have no great pref- 
erence as to the name under which modern harmonic usages 
are presented. Many of my classes have never heard of a 
figured bass, though I intend to devote at least one hour in 
the second year to the subject. 

The third-year course is called Composition and Counter- 
point, but no sharp line is drawn. Strict counterpoint belongs 
to the History department and not to mine. Rhythmic, melodic 
and formal elements of composition are presented somewhat 
in detail. At present, for the third hour of this third year, 
we are taking up keyboard harmony, and it is proving to be 
a very interesting course. I got the idea from Mr. Hamilton 
at Wellesley. 
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The fourth-year is devoted to Form, culminating in the 
complete sonata, and a brief consideration of Orchestration 
is carried on in a parallel course for the third hour. I have 
usually used text-books for these courses, the dangers of 
mechanical work being long passed. 

Throughout the course our policy is tq encourage any work 
that shows good musical feeling and originality. Encourage, 
modify, hold in abeyance, if need be, but never suppress. Good 
pieces of original work are performed in class or in public. 
Some of the music faculty have kindly put students' compo- 
sitions upon their recital programs. The Glee and Mandolin 
Clubs have repeatedly used compositions by students, even 
offering prizes for the best work. I have had students' 
anthems sung by the college choir, and have used their organ- 
pieces. For the past two years a part or all of the music for 
the senior dramatics, including incidental music and entr'actes, 
has been composed and orchestrated by members of the 
senior class, and last year the college orchestra replaced the 
professional orchestra in. its performance. Of considerable 
advantage to our efforts is the Clef Club, our only depart- 
mental club, consisting of student-composers, elected solely for 
merit and occasionally presenting a public or semi-public pro- 
gram of compositions by its own members. Groups of songs, 
a piano suite, a prelude and fugue for org^n, part-songs, 
movements from instrumental trios, a movement of a string 
quartet (played several seasons by a good professional quartet 
on its tours), entire sonatas for piano, pieces for small orches- 
tra, etc., have appeared upon its programs. 

I find that a great deal can be done to vitalize the work of 
the students and to raise it from mediocrity by the use of 
suggestive titles. Of course there are the lullaby, the serenade 
and the minuet, but such subjects as " a pleasant day " and 
*' a cloudy day " in contrast for two pieces, and Pleasure and 
Pain, are very stimulating, because directly emphasizing 
emotional content. Last year I called for six sketches, frag- 
mentary if wished, to suggest Pleasure, Joy, Blessedness, Pain, 
Grief and Anguish, and the titles were not announced as the 
pieces were played to the class, to see if the class would agree 
with the composer. "To a silvery cloud" once brought a 
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very effective piece for violin and piano from a first-year 
student. Character sketches, even of our faculty, have some- 
times been composed, but never publicly performed.. Why 
not musical sketches as well as pen or pencil sketches of strik- 
ing personalities? 

Stevenson's "Child's Garden of Verses " always furnishes 
material for words for songs. It is far better to use simple 
nonsense-verses than to cultivate the Gospel-Hymn style or 
rag-time. Among the topics chosen by students have been 
"A Cake of Soap" (humorous — it was evidently wet soap), 
''The Subway," and two numbers of "An African Village," 
seriously treated, the numbers being " The song of the slave 
as he works " and " The witch's song." A good setting of 
Kipling's " My girl, she gave me the go once " was handed in, 
and a clever setting of this stanza : 

^"In May one may amaying go, 
And care not for the morrow, 
Though swallows ne'er a springtime show 
Yet one may swallow sorrow." 

I shall end this hour by offering several examples, varied 
in character, and I may say, mostly chosen rather at random 
from the work of the better, but not necessarily the best, 
students. I have brought simply what I happened to have at 
hand or could readily pick up the last day or two before 
vacation. (See examples Nos. 7-12.) 

But I cannot conclude without paying tribute to the per- 
sonnel of our students. I believe there is no class of students 
more faithful to duty, more willing to take the instructor at 
his best, more responsive, more generally competent, than the 
American college girl. 
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No. I. Prepared for second recitation. 
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No. 2. Prepared for second recitation. 
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No. 3. Original chord group. (Lesson 4-5.) 
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No. 4. Original exercise to introduce passing and alternating 
tones. (End of first year.) 
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No. 5. Melody. (End of first year.) 
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No. 6. Song. (Piano introduction only.) 
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No. 7. Minuet. (First strain only.) 
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No. 8. The Storm. (Last eight measures only.) 
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No. 9. Pleasure. 




No. 10. Anguish. 
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No. II. Blessedness. 




No. 12. Andante from Pianoforte Sonata in Early Beethoven 
style (first subject only). 
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VOICE-TEACHING IN THE COLLEGE 
John C. Griggs 

Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

A first point of contrast between teaching voice in a college 
and in the ordinary non-academic professional field is the 
regularity and duration of the teaching period. Aside from 
the merely mercenary consideration of being protected by a 
business arrangement for the entire year, it is of utmost 
advantage to the teacher of singing to have unquestioned 
control of the beginner's voice for a considerable number of 
months, without criticism or even supervision by " the dear 
ones at home." How many times the teacher is embarrassed 
or the pupil unsettled by the home demand for that great wave 
of improvement expected after the tenth or twentieth lesson. 
The result at this time may be most encouraging to the teacher, 
in details of relaxation, of beginning of breath-control, or the 
awakening of desire for better repertoire, and yet the concrete 
product may seem so much poorer singing to the admiring 
friends of the budding songster that the question of continu- 
ance is immediately raised. " Why, her singing of ' Face to 
Face ' last summer was grand " — the teacher is told, and he 
writhes in his recollection of the grandeur of the performance, 
in her first trial lesson. The quiet and regular routine of 
academic shades usually temper and moderate the uncertainty 
of these early trying days. 

A second and less trivial point of contrast, namely, the 
mental and temperamental characteristics of the vocal student 
within and without the college, has been a constant source of 
interest and often of surprise to me. We, of course, expect 
and usually find even in the freshman in college a better 
trained mind and habit of acquisition than in the outsider. 
We may trust more to studious system and analytical effort 
than elsewhere. Thus the college student often becomes the 
most charming co-worker rather than pupil, investigating, 
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questioning and correlating in a way calculated to accomplish 
the best progress. This, however, is frequently offset by a 
certain lack of emotional receptivity which is surprising and 
baffling — surprising because co-existent with intellectual grasp 
and conscientious study, and baffling because it does not yield 
as readily under college conditions as elsewhere. The very 
analytical and acquisitive training, as Dr. Hall told us the 
other day, seems to have crowded out in a measure the soul- 
expansiveness, the Schopenhauer " Will-to-live," which is the 
high characteristic of all musical experience. While this of 
course is more largely the condition of the individual than of 
the system of training, it yet seems to me to limit the academic 
pupil more often than others. Our educational systems, no 
doubt, have thus far left little room for the nurture of the im- 
agination. The word and thought " spiritual " has been re- 
served for a somewhat restricted religious use. We need that 
word " spiritual " in our world of education, even though the 
voice be tight, the chest flat, or the verb difficult to conjugation. 
We have made it a matter of duty so often to still the heart- 
throb in order to hear the brain think that we have come to 
forget that of all phases of education the exclusively intel- 
lectual is most superficial and farthest from the virile life of 
humanity. However, in averaging the various qualifications 
of the college student of singing, I am sure he or she is in the 
long run far more promising vocal material than the outsider. 
A third point of contrast is' the unfortunate limitation of 
time and energy suflfered in college. It is not so much a matter 
of hours of practice as it is of a recuperative margin which 
shall allow the student to come to his practice or his lesson 
with sufficient vitality to profit by it. Here we find in general 
two classes of vocal pupils. First, those who say, and show 
also, that the vocal work is a restful contrast,* a nervous 
gymnastic as well as a physical stimulus and benefit; and, 
second, those who find it merely an additional burden. In the 
second class are sometimes those who enjoy the work greatly, 
but whose physical technique is as yet wrong, or whose nervous 
effort is wastefully applied. The economics of college life can 
not well allow this condition to persist. The teacher must so 
manage the work as to make it a stimulus instead of a drag, 
16 
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and, I am convinced, can almost always do so. This, of course^ 
is the question of nervous poise, and is closely allied to that 
other question of music as an alterative or cure in nervous 
disease to which Dr. Hall referred. But here in the teacher's 
work it is not so much the selection of the right kind of 
musical composition, though that is important, as the selection 
of a helpful routine of practice and study, and the development 
of a healthful mental attitude. This becomes doubly urgent 
if the would-be singer is at all "gun-shy " about public or 
semi-public performance. Vocal work, perhaps more than any 
other, is an intimate expression of personality, and in some 
cases the greatest benefit from its proper pursuit is the gaining 
of personal poise, a benefit of higher value even than progress 
in the art itself. While these are considerations of universal 
value, they apply peculiarly to college conditions, wherfe 
students are supposed to be doing full work aside from music, 
and where, therefore, any wasteful nervous process must be 
avoided. My own usage is to advise pupils to give up vocal 
work if, after a few weeks' teaching, I have not succeeded in 
making their practice ^and lesson periods a time of restful 
stimulus instead of a burden. 

A fourth advantage in college work is the conyenient op- 
portunity for supplementary class exercise. Keeping the 
individual lesson as the basis of instruction, the use of the oc- 
casional class for mutual criticism, for comparison of technical 
difficulties and acquirements, for enlargement of repertoire, 
and for comparison of different kinds of voice in relation to 
various styles of work, is invaluable. Perhaps Professor Gow 
will be willing to tell you something of his class in interpreta- 
tion for advanced vocal and instrumental pupils, which is doing 
so much to supplement the practical teaching at Vassar. In 
this connection the opportunity for departmental recitals and 
Sunday choir work deserves mention as a useful incentive and 
test as to progress. 

A fifth point of contrast which is something of a dis- 
advantage to the teacher is that his college flock is so nearly 
x>f the same age and grade of advancement. One's teaching 
needs contact with older and more advanced pupils in order to 
keep its elasticity and scope. I value an outside class, however 
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small, provided it contains physically older voices as well as 
singers older in experience, just as I value teaching a few 
male voices along with the routine of a woman's college. A 
college community is always a self-sufficient kind of a place^ 
and the teacher who allows local college standards to define 
his work in music is sure to fail of highest achievement. The 
girl who excels ias a singer in the judgment of her little college 
world, needs, if her work be really worthy of it, to face the 
glare of an outside concert room, or try for an outside choir 
position. My experience has often shown that she will return 
chastened, with her mind clarified, and with a perfectly radiant 
desire for more study. Of course, the young singer should 
not be urged to frequent ^nd immature public appearance. 
This all must be managed with discretion. But as the depart- 
ment is inevitably judged by its few best pupils, the teacher 
must be constantly jealous that these best pupils be submitted 
to standards of criticism, in so far as is wise, which obtain in 
the larger world of music outside the college circle. 

The sixth and last point has to do with music in the general 
life of. culture. Few of us, I take it, would pursue the profes- 
sion, if activity were limited to the teaching of a mere ac- 
complishment. The atmosphere of the college, the parallel U 
courses of study and the student's habit of mind, all make it 
more natural within than without the college to correlate music 
as it should be with the life of culture. A bit of historical 
information, a criticism of style, a brief discussion of content 
or form, all fall easily within the §cope of a college singing 
lesson, as well as the larger thoughts of inspirational motive 
and spiritual significance. It is only when we can prove to 
administrative authority that our work actually contains these 
elements in addition to sound and skillful technique, that we 
may rightfully ask for curriculum recognition of vocal and 
instrumental teaching. 
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WHAT MAY THE UNIVERSITY DO FOR THE 
COMPOSER? 

Frederick S. Converse 
Westwood, Mass. 

I come to you tonight with much trepidation. I realize 
that I am addressing a gathering, of which many members 
are much more qualified than I, through longer and more 
varied experience, to express ideas of value regarding the 
teaching of music. What I have to say, therefore, I offer 
with due deference and respect for your different opinions, 
for I know too well that the subject is one in regard to which 
a great variety of views exists. I do not wish to be didactic. 
I merely intend to make some observations which have oc- 
curred to me in six or eight years of teaching, both at Harvard 
University arid at the New England Conservatory of Music in 
Boston, as well as impressions gathered in my own student 
years in America and Germany. I speak, also, from the stand- 
point of the practical composer, who has learned many things 
by hard experience. 

The first idea which presents itself to me, the starting- 
point of my excursion into the fields of academic discussion, 
is a very obvious truism, namely, tihat composers are bom, 
^ not made. Possibly this statement appears so trite as not to 
he worthy of consideration, and yet how many hopelessly 
incompetent and untalented individuals, led on by misplaced 
hopes and desires for artistic accomplishment, and too often 
by the ill-considered encouragement of well-meaning teachers, 
are every day and every year laying for themselves the founda- 
tions of miserably unhappy lives.* Of all the tragic life-failures, 
"^ of all the terrible disappointments due to unrealized ideals, I 
believe the artistic failure is the worst, because of the great 
sincerity, enthusiasm and pure devotion with which such a 
career is undertaken. We all know the pathetic, and to many 
of us terrifying, earnestness of the young worshipers of art. 
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whether that art be music, painting, literature or any other form 
embodying the ideal of beauty as the glowing shrine at which 
they kneel. Terrifying and pathetic is this enthusiasm if it is 
not supported by obvious power of accomplishment, but yet 
how stimulating, how inspiring, when the budding flower of 
talent, the possibility of genius is discernible! The teacher 
to whom such a charge is given^ is indeed the fortunate keeper 
of a heavenly gift. Let him guard it well and foster its devel- 
opment with the purest motives of artistic righteousness. But 
to the obviously untalented let him be kind with the real kind- ^ 
ness of discouragement, and not in indifference or fancied good 
nature lead" on the ungifted to certain disappointment. Some 
will object that a latent talent may be smothered. I do not 
think so. The independence of real talent is so strong, must 
be so strong, if it is destined to accomplishment, that it cannot 
be smothered. Its self-reliance will save it, and it is better 
that the rest, the weaker ones, should be turned away into 
other paths. How often do we see the cupidity of private 
teachers leading them to encourage hopelessly incompetent 
pupils. There is in the university no reason nor excuse for 
such encouragement. The pecuniary independence of the 
teacher makes it possible for him to exercise discrimination, 
and in fact makes it his duty to do so. 

Given, however, the pupil with * evidences of talent, what 
may the university do for him ? I speak now of the individual 
who wishes to become a professional composer of music, and 
do not refer to the great majority who merely wish to study 
about tnusic as they would about literature, or any of the other 
liberal arts. To be sure, the 4atter class is by far the largest 
and most important one for the university to consider, for it 
seems to me that its great function, at least in its undergraduate 
departments, is to develop an intelligent general taste and 
understanding, a sympathy for music as for other branches of 
culture — to form a body of intelligent and sympathetically 
receptive listeners, rather than performers or creators. The 
latter are, in the nature of things, in comparatively small 
numbers in proportion to the whole, and yet it is the policy of 
most large universities in this country, where music is a 
recognized subject of study, to offer technical instruction in 
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even the highest branches to such individuals, especially in 
creative lines. The question seems to me to be, what can the 
university offer to such students that the technical music- 
schools and conservatories cannot give. 

The answer involves one of the most important considera- 
tions in American musical life of today. It involves the forma- 
tion of a more discriminative, 'exacting taste in artistic things. 
The great weakness in our native musical life seems to me to 
be a complacent satisfaction with mediocrity. The general 
taste is not exacting enough. It is too easily pleased with the 
vulgar, the trivial, the sentimental, or the commonplace. 

Abundant talent there is, both executive and creative, and 
•yet how comparatively few great artists are produced, except 
by contact with the uncompromising artistic standards of a 
foreign environment. Now the university, with its great op- 
portunities for broad general culture, has a most important, 
in fact, perhaps the most important mission in this country to 
fulfil at the present time in this elevation of standards of 
taste. 
.,^ Do not allow the music-student to become a specialist too 
early. Teach him the kindred beauties of literature, of painting, 
of sculpture; give him respect for the thoroughness and 
exactness of science, the broadening influences of political and 
social history, the logical deductions of philosophy, the pitiless 
competition of economic forces, the glowing imaginative flights 
of poets and dreamers of all ages, the enthusiasms of religions, 
new and old, and insist upon a comprehensive knowledge of 
the history of his own art from its earliest sources, distant and 
dim, in Egypt, Persia, and Greece, through its various important 
windings and ramifications down to our present day. Give 
him a sympathetic understanding of the aims, beauties and 
accomplishments of each epoch. Teach him the relation of the 
many tributaries to the great stream upon which he floats to- 
day, so that he may not be lost in the pale, glowing mists of 
a Debussy, nor carried away by the raging torrents of Richard 
Strauss' realistic genius. In other words, give him a sane, 
comprehensive judgment, a high standard of requirement, a 
serious standpoint and you give him the fundamental elements 
of an artist. How far his talents and his opportunities may 
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lead him you cannot know, nor is that your responsibility. It 
is sufficient that you should point out to him the great achieve- 
ments of his art, and the great achievements of other arts and 
other ages, give him the spirit of emulation to equal, to surpass 
what has been done. 

Let him be satisfied with nothing but the highest perfection 
of achievement in whatever form he adopts, be it simple or 
complex, small or great, the song or the symphony. Teach 
him to consider each phrase, each note, with discriminative and 
self-searching criticism, and to be content with nothing less 
than the best expression of which his talent is capable. Many 
people take pride in the speed with which they can produce 
works of large dimensions. I have even heard an excellent 
musician, who is a man of recognized ability and unquestion- 
able technical facility, boast of the fact that he composed a 
certain successful operetta in two or three weeks' time: and 
I remember the caustic remark of a sage critic, who said, 
upon hearing it, that he was surprised that it took so long! 
Facility is the bane of many American composers. The ease 
with which they acquire a certain superficial technical skill 
leads them into the grievous fault of hasty over-production 
of ill-considered material. Ideas of real worth are found side 
by side and intermingled with others of a fatal mediocrity, 
and thus works which with careful consideration might have 
been lasting creations of art become subject to early dissolu- 
tion and decay. 

We are a young nation artistically. The intuitive sense of 
perfection, of intolerance of the commonplace, is not so strongly 
bred in us as in our foreign contemporaries. What they have 
by inheritance we must acquire by study, and it is just this 
fine sense that the university is in an advantageous position 
to foster and cultivate. The music-school obviously cannot do 
it so well, because of its limited currictrtum. The private 
teacher also has not the power to do it. The university should 
realize and seize upon this great opportunity which is given it 
to elevate artistic standards. In many ways we are infinitely 
ahead of our foreign friends. We are hampered by no narrow 
local traditions. We are more catholic in our sympathies. 
Our great orchestras in New York, Boston, and Chicago, 
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produce a larger variety of new works of composers of all 
nations than can be heard in any one foreign city. Little is 
known in Berlin of modern French works, and little in Paris 
of any but the most important German composers. But here 
in America all find a reception alike and are judged upon their 
various merits without undue prejudice for or against any. 
This is all good and will soon lead us to a stronger position, a 
broader view. When all these influences are assimilated and 
intermingled with our own native vitality, freshness and grow- 
ing artistic sensitiveness, I see no reason why we should not 
inject a new, fresh and vital note into the great human song 
— one which shall impress our own individuality upon the art, 
as it has been impressed by our Whitman, our Poe, our 
Hawthorne, our Sargent, Whistler and St Gaudens upon their 
respective arts. In fact it is being done today by our best 
composers, whose merit is becoming more and more recognized 
both at home and abroad. 

Impress this seriousness of purpose upon all the students 
who come under your charge. One of the severest difficulties 
\ which I have encountered in teaching is the amateurish stand- 
point of the student. Even in technical things he does not ap- 
'^^reciate the necessity of perfection. He is not ez^ger to learn 
all there is to know aboutrhis art, he is satisfied to learn as 
little as will enable him to make a superficial showing of 
knowledge. He is in a hurry. He pushes on through half- 
understood elementary things to a wholly incompetent and 
weak grasp of final difficulties. He wishes to study orchestra- 
tion when he has hardly mastered harmony and is floundering 
about in the mazes of counterpoint or of musical form. He has 
little of the spirit of thoroughness which makes the German 
student accept without question a three years* course in learn- 
ing to play the kettledrums. This is no doubt natural in our 
busy, material age,^l)ut it must be curbed in the student if he 
is to become master of the details of his art. Without this 
mastery he is for ever condemned to the ranks of the dilet- 
tante. He can never gain the confidence and respect of success- 
ful and practical artists. 

This brings up the question of the element of practical 
experience in composition. The student must be offered fre- 
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quent opportunity to hear his music. He must not be merelyV 
theoretical; he must be practical. Notes are but symbols of ^ 
sound, and sounds he must be made to hear with the inner 
ear of the imagination. The artist cannot learn to paint by 
drawing only in crayon, nor' the surgeon and doctor master 
their professions merely by study in the schools. They must 
have their hospital experience, just as the chemist must have' 
his laboratory and the carpenter his work-bench and tools. 
This is a practical difficulty which the university has to face 
in teaching composition. Here the conservatory, with its 
student-orchestra, its ensemble classes and its chorus has a 
great advantage. Many universities cannot and do not care 
to teach executive music to any great extent, although it is 
done successfully by at least two, Yale and Northwestern 
University. How many more attempt it on a large scale I 
do not know, but where such practical opportunities do not 
exist, the problem of teaching composition is indeed a difficult 
one, unless, as at Harvard, the proximity to musical organiza- 
tions in Boston makes it possible. y 

An interesting experiment has been instituted at Harvard, / 
a mutual interchange of courses between the University and 
the New England Conservatory of Music. The music-student 
at the university may enter the ensemble classes and the 
orchestra of the Conservatory. He may take certain courses 
in conducting and choir-training which the University cannot 
offer, and he may have his compositions, if they are good 
enough, performed by the orchestra or by smaller combina- 
tions of instruments or voices; and such courses, if conscien- 
tiously pursued, are credited towards his degree at the Uni- 
versity. So also the student at the Conservatory may enter 
certain courses in literature, history, physics, and foreign 
languages at Harvard. As yet the importance of this scheme 
does not seem to have been fully realized by the student-body 
of either institution, but it is hoped that in time its obvious 
advantages may become apparent to both. 

The wider recognition of music in the curricula of our 
educational institutions is indeed an encouraging sign, and 
the constantly improving standards of teaching in our ele- 
mentary schools is an indication of the growth of a healthy 
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and sound musical taste. The university should be the leader 
in this improvement. It has every opportunity to become so, 
and its duty is plain. Let it recognize and stimulate real talent, 
but discourage incompetence and mediocrity ; let it foster and 
cultivate higher standards of taste ; let it insist upon a serious, 
uncompromising standpoint of thoroughness, and let it look 
upon composition as a practical profession. With these simple 
motives, honestly followed, the influence of the university upon 
the growing race of composers for whom the field of op- 
portunity is constantly widening in America, may be of the 
utmost importance. It may help, may in fact be one of the 
most potent forces, in leading the development of musical art 
(o the ultimate high place in the sphere of intellectual activities 
which it is destined to assume in this, our great, vigorous and 
vital country. 
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WHERE SHOULD THE EMPHASIS BE LAID IN 
MUSICAL STUDIES IN THE COLLEGE? 

Joseph N. Ashton 

Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 

Collegiate education is a special type of education, and in 
determining where the emphasis should be- laid in musical 
studies in the college it is essential to have a clear and correct 
conception as to what the distinctive quality of collegiate edu- 
cation is. By the word " college " I assume that that part of 
our colleges or universities is meant which is designated as 
" undergraduate," and, that it is with regard to this grade and 
kind of education that we are to be concerned at this time. 

One of the distinctive qualities of collegiate education is its 
concern for the student, as distinguished from the university 
or graduate school, which centers its interests in subject- 
matter. In the undergraduate department the student is ex- 
pected to elect freely in a number of different departments. 
Indeed, in many institutions he is prohibited from confining 
himself too narrowly in his studies by a requirement that he 
shall elect during his four years work in diverse departments. 
He is required to take a course in science, a course in history, 
one in literature and one in philosophy. The science require- 
ment, for example, may be met by electing either a course in 
chemistry or one in physics Or one in biology. It is not the 
creation of chemists, physicists or biologists which is sought 
by the college, but familiarity on the part of the student with 
scientific method and fundamental scientific facts. And so as 
to the requirement in philosophy, he may take a course in 
logic, psychology or philosophy to fulfill it. It is intended 
that thereby he may be properly introduced to the problems of 
the mind. It is not expected that he become a psychologist or 
philosopher. In collegiate education the development of the 
various faculties of the student is foremost ; his mastery of a 
particular body of knowledge secondary. 
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In the university it' is far otherwise. Here the student is 
expected to limit himself to a single department or to a group 
of cognate departments. Special attainment in a given subject 
is sought. The student is transformed into the scholar. The 
expert chemist, the learned historian, philosopher, or linguist 
is developed. The subject is first ; the student second. At its 
last commencement Harvard conferred the degree of doctor of 
philosophy upon a candidate who presented a thesis on' " The 
Role of Vision in the Mental Life of the Mouse." The uni- 
versity is concerned with the creation of scholarship and the 
advancement of learning, whereas the college seeks primarily 
the development, the mental, perceptional and conceptional 
development, of the student. 

Another distinctive quality of collegiate education, or 
perhaps another phase of the quality just mentioned, is found 
in the characteristic breadth with which the subjects are 
treated in college. This quality of collegiate education is best 
seen by contrasting work in college with work in the profes- 
sional schools. The professional schools are concerned 
primarily with turning out, for example, competent lawyers 
and doctors. Professional schools, even the best of them, are 
trade schools, albeit trade schools of the highest order. Their 
curricula are drawn up with reference to meeting the de- 
mands made upon the practicing lawyer and the practicing 
physician. Professional schools aim primarily at instruction; 
the college at education. The same general subject taken 
up in a college and in a professional school receives quite 
different treatment and leads to different results. Courses in 
biology in college do not duplicate courses in the medical 
school. Courses in political and social science and political 
economy in the college treat of matters considered in the law 
schools, but the general character of such collegiate courses 
is quite unlike any found in the law school. 

In the college of liberal arts there is greater breadth in the 
treatment of the material than in the professional school. Thus 
it is distinctive of collegiate education not only to regard a 
broad field, but also to treat it broadly. The word " liberal "^ 
in the designation " liberal education " indicates not only a 
large range of subject, but also breadth of treatment. Liberal 
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or collegiate education enlarges the horizon, awakens the per- 
ceptions, increases the powers, and strengthens the judgment 
of the student. In this a valuable part is to be taken by music. 

Music is germane to the collegiate ideal in that it is a 
highly developed representative of an important and funda- 
mental type of mental activity and in that it discloses vast 
and exalted ranges of human perception. / 

Music, like the other fine arts, depends for its construction ' 
and for its interpretation upon the power of synthesis. A 
melody is far more than a mere succession of tones. Its 
tones are so related as mutually to modify one another. 
" When several things or parts of a group, say, for example, 
the colors in a picture, are brought into juxtaposition, they 
exert a mutual influence upon one another, such that each un- 
dergoes a profound change, and as the result of these sim- 
ultaneous changes, each becomes melted down, so to speak, to 
the substance of a new idea." The mental process of grasp- 
ing this idea is the distinctly artistic. And synthesis such as 
this is similar to very important activities of the mind in 
other domains. Our judgments and our ideals are largely 
synthetic. We temper the conclusions of our reasoning with 
our conception of what is reasonable. Analysis dissects parts 
that may be put back into the original unit. Synthesis creates 
a new unit which cannot be resolved back into its constitu- 
ent elements. A Beethoven symphony is not merely a collec- 
tion of tones. We often speak of the irresistible logic of 
the works of genius, their inevitableness, their rightness. 
How frequently the painter tells what color ought to be here 
or there ! In art we must have just the right number of parts, 
just the right amount of influence in each, and just the right 
amount of sensitiveness. The development of the sense o^ 
values is highly important'. This implies accurate perception 
of the things to be conceived of as related and of their ac- 
cumulated relationship. In music the ear should be trained 
to hear accurately, yet it is not enough that the individual 
tones be clearly perceived ; the relationship subsisting between 
them should be discerned. The melodic sense should be culti- 
vated. And so also the harmonic sense, the sense of color, 
the sense of formal proportion, the perception of the signifi- 
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cance of dynamic changes — all the various elements of ex- 
pression which are commingled in artistic expression. 
Whether we are studying music through analysis, history,, 
composition or performance, the cultivation of the ' aesthetic 
faculty should be kept to the fore. Here the emphasis should 
be laid. 

And the cultivation of the artistic sense is not only 
strengthening to the mind, but also is stimulating to the spirit. 
It enlarges the sphere of human emotion, bringing to con- 
sciousness new and undreamed-of moods, emotions and enjoy- 
ments. In the college the noblest works of the creative 
imagination should be taken up. Variety of type, historical 
and aesthetic, should be used, for thereby the artistic vision 
and insight are to be greatly enlarged and clarified. 

Such a study of music would be valuable both to the gen- 
eral student and to those intending to become musicians as 
well. To those intending to become musicians it would afford 
a broad and sound basis for prospective musical achievement, 
and to the general student receiving a liberal education it 
would impart an intelligence which would make his hours of 
recreation profitable. Concert-going then would not be, as it 
often is now, a dissipation. It would be intelligent, and its 
"results would tend to become permanent and cumulative. 
Music would for him become refining and enriching. • 

Like the study of chemistry, history, or philosophy music, 
thus taught, would be truly educative. It would be at once 
intensely artistic, genuinely musical and typically collegiate. 
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DIE INTERNATIONALE MUSIKGESELLSCHAFT 

FIRST MEETING OF THE AMERICAN SECTION 

In response to the happy suggestion of Dr. Frank 
Damrosch , Vice-President of the North American Section of 
the Internationale Musikgesellschaft, a number of the mem- 
bers, most of whom were attending the meeting of the Music 
Teachers' National Association, assembled at an informal 
luncheon held at the Hofbrauhaus in New York, Friday, 
December 27, 1907. 

The following members attended: Dr. Frank Damrosch, 
New York; Mn Julian Edwards, Yonkers, N. Y.; Prof. G. C 
Gow, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. ; Prof. Leo R. 
Lewis, Tufts College, Massachusetts; Prof. P. C. Lutkin, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, 111.; Prof. Waldo S. 
Pratt, Hartford Theological Seminary; Mr. G. B. Weston, 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. The members who were 
unable to be present, but sent regrets and messages of good 
will, were: Mr. Ludwig Bonvin, Canisius College, Buffalo, 
N. Y: ; C. Crozat Converse, Highwood, N. J. ; Dr. E. Eber- 
hard. Grand Conservatory of Music of the City of New York ; 
Mr. August Geiger, Brenau College Conservatory, Gainesville, 
Ga. ; Mr. S. Harrison Lovewell, Quincy Conservatory of 
Music, Quincy, 111. ; Mr. W. Middelschulte, Chicago, 111. ; Mr. 
O. G. Sonneck, Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. ; Mr. 
Jaroslaw de Zielinski, Buffalo, N. Y. 

*The meeting was presided wer by the Vice-President, 
Dr. Damrosch. A toast to the absent President, Prof. A. A. 
Stanley, of Ann Arbor, Mich., met with a hearty response. 

A motion by Prof. Lewis to ratify the constitution of the 
American Section was seconded and adopted. It was also 
voted that the present officers be continued for the ensuing 
year. 

In the course of an informal discussion concerning the 
extension of the influence of the Internationale Musikgesell- 
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schaft in America, Prof. Pratt was requested to draft aa ap- 
peal for subscriptions to the publications of the Society, to 
be incorporated, together with a report of the meeting, in the 
Proceedings of the Music Teachers' National Association for 
1907. 

The desirability of establishing local branches of the 
American Section, similar to the Ortsgruppen of the Society 
in Germany, in order to encourage serious musical discussion 
and research work, was urged by Dr. Damrosch. 

Expressing the hope that the success of the meeting might 
lead to the holding of similar gatherings annually, the meeting 
adjourned. 

G. B. Weston, 
Secretary pro tern. 



Constitution of the American Section, I. M. G. 

ARTICLE I. — Name and Object 

This association shall be known as the North American 
Section of the Internationale Musikgesellschaft. Its objects 
shall be those of the I. M. G., namely the promotion of scien- 
tific investigation and discussion regarding musical topics and 
the closer affiliation of thoughtful students of such topics. 

ARTICLE II. — Membership. 

It shall consist of Active and Associate Members, active 
members being those who are regular members of the I. M. G., 
and associate members being any other interested persons who 
are approved by the Executive Committee. Both active and 
associate members shall pay an annual due of one dollar 
($1.00) toward the expenses of the Section, and shall have 
the privilege of participating in its meetings. 

ARTICLE III. — OMcers. 

Its officers shall be a President, a Vice-President, a Secre- 
tary, and a Treasurer, elected from among the active members 
at the annual meeting. These officers, with one other, also 
elected at the annual meeting, shall constitute the Executive 
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Committee, which shall have full control of the affairs of the 
Section. 

ARTICLE IV. — Meetings, 

The annual meeting of the Section shall be held, if possible, 
in connection with the annual meeting of the Music Teachers' 
National Association. Special meetings may be called by the 
Executive Committee. All details of program and publica- 
tion shall be arranged by the Executive Committee. 

ARTICLE V. — Local Branches. 

The Executive Committee shall have power to sanction 
the formation, under such rules as it may prescribe, of Local 
Branches in affiliation with the national Section. 

ARTICLE VI. — Amendment. 

This Constitution may be amended at any meeting of the 
Section, if the proposed amendment has been previously ap- 
proved by the Executive Committee and is supported by two- 
thirds of the active members present and voting. For the 
transaction of this or other business a quorum shall be ten 
active members. 



The officers of the Section for 1908 are : 

President, Albert A. Stanley, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
Vice-President, Frank Damrosch, New York City, 
Secretary, O. G. Sonneck, Washington, D. C, 
Treasurer, Waldo S. Pratt, Hartford, Conn. 



The circular regarding subscription to the publications of the 
Society and membership in the American Section is given on the 
following page. 
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Die Internationale Musik-Gesellschaft 
The International Society of Musicians was formed at 
Leipsic in 1899, ^i^^ has spread throughout all countries 
until now it counts its members by hundreds and thou- 
sands. Its purpose is to foster advanced scientific and his- 
torical research concerning musical subjects, and, besides 
encouraging gatherings for discussion as far as possible, 
its chief activity consists in the publication of two periodi- 
cals, one a monthly, the other a quarterly, containing the 
fruits of the latest investigations, summaries of important 
musical events, reviews of books and articles, and other 
data connected with the progress of musical studies. It 
should be carefully noted that the articles in these periodi- 
cals are mostly in German, but some are also in French 
and English. The annual fee for membership in the 
Society is five dollars, payable through Messrs. Breitkopf 
& Hartel, 24 West 20th St., New York, and all members 
receive the above periodicals. 

The number of members in the United States is singu- 
larly small — apparently only about twenty individuals and 
a few libraries. It would seem as if many more of the 
larger libraries ought to be accumulating the files of these 
invaluable magazines, representing the finest scholarship 
of the day in music. And there are doubtless many indi- 
viduals scattered through the country to whom they wouh! 
appeal. 

The right is given to the members of the Society in 
each country to associate themselves into a Section for that 
country, with its own officers and organization. A North 
American Section has now been formed, and hopes in time 
to develop significant activity. This circular is sent out 
by the courtesy of the Music Teachers' National Associa- 
tion in the hope of learning the names and addresses of 
those who may be interested in the work of the Inter- 
national Society. Such names should be sent to the Secre- 
tary, ^s below. 

Officers of the American Section 
President, Albert A. Stanley, Secretary, O. G. Sonneck, 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Vice-President, Frank Damrosch, Treasurer, Waldo S. Pratt, 

Institute of Musical Art, New York City. Theological Seminary, Hartford. Conn. 
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MINUTES OF THE ANNUAL MEETING, 1907 

The 29th Annual Meeting of the M. T. N. A. was held at 
Earl Hall, Columbia University, New York City, on Decem- 
ber 27-31, 1907. This was the first time that the Association 
had attempted a meeting in the winter season. There were 
six regular sessions, two on Friday, Dec. 27, one on Saturday, 
two. on Monday and one on Tuesday, besides a recital and a 
reception from the authorities of the University on Friday 
evening and a vesper service under the care of the American 
Guild of Organists on Sunday afternoon at the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church. The transaction of business was con- 
fined to a part of the final session. A condensed summary of 
the program follows. 

The literary exercises included, on Friday morning, the 
Greetings of Columbia University by President Nicholas 
Murray Butler, LL.D., followed by five Informal Conferences 
for teachers and leaders, that on the Piano being directed by 
Miss Kate S. Chittenden of the American Institute of Applied 
Music, New York City, that on Singing by Professor Sumner 
Salter of Williams College, that on Harmony by Professor 
Rossetter G. Cole of the University of Wisconsin, that on the 
Organ and Choirs by R. Huntington Woodman, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and that on Public Schools by Miss Julia E. Crane of 
the Normal Institute, Potsdam, N. Y. — each of these Con- 
ferences having several special topics and speakers. In the 
afternoon came a paper by Arthur Farwell, of Newton Renter, 
Mass., on " The Relation of Folksong to American Musical 
Development " ; and a paper, with illustrations on the " Tel- 
harmonium," by the inventor of this remarkable synthetic 
musical instrument, Dr. Thaddeus Cahill, of Holyoke, Mass., 
on " The Electrical Music — a brief description with special 
reference to its capacity for serving as a vehicle of expres- 
sion " (this last being given at Telharmonic Hall, cor. Broad- 
way and 39th St.) On Saturday, besides some continuations 
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of the Informal Conferences of the preceding day, there were 
papers by Arthur Foote, of Boston, Mass., reporting on be- 
half of a sub-committee on a Piano Curriculum ; by Professor 
Lester Bartlett Jones of Chicago University, on " Church 
Hymn-Tunes"; and by President G. Stanley Hall of Qark 
University, Worcester, Mass., on "The Function of Music 
in the College Curriculum." During Saturday afternoon a 
few members of the Association paid a visit to the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art to inspect the Crosby-Brown Collection of 
Musical Instruments. 

Monday morning was given to questions relating to Music 
in the Public Schools, with a report by Ralph L. Baldwin, of 
Hartford Conn., representing a sub-conmiittee, on " The Aim 
of Music Courses in Grammar Schools," and papers by W. 
Scott, Secretary of the New England Education League, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., on "The Movement for the Advancement of 
Music in Secondary Education," and by Professor Charles H. 
Famsworth of Teachers College, New York City, on "Ob- 
servations of Advanced Courses Now in Operation." Mon- 
day afternoon was devoted to Music in Colleges and Universi- 
ties, with papers by Professor Leonard B. McWhood of Co- 
lumbia University, on the statistical results of a recent investi- 
gation of the college treatment of music, by Professor John 
C. Griggs of Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., on 
" Miisic in Higher Education in Germany " ; and by Professor 
Rossetter G. Cole of the University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis., on " Musical Degrees." In addition. Professor Arthur 
L. Manchester of Converse College, Spartanburg, S. C, pre- 
sented a report upon " The Statistics of Musical Education in 
the United States," which are being collected by the Bureau 
of Education. On Tuesday morning the President, Professor 
Waldo S. Pratt of Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, 
Conn., gave the annual address upon " Standards in Musical 
Education." 

In connection with the meeting of the M. T. N. A., the 
American section of the Internationale Musik-Gesellschaft 
held a meeting under the leadership of Frank Damrosch, of 
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the Institute of Musical Art, Vice-President ; and the Eastern 
Educational Music Conference also held two sessions at 
Teachers College, presided over by Professor Charles H. 
Famsworth of Teachers College, with a series of five papers 
and discussions thereof. Both these meetings, by special ar- 
rangement with the two societies, are reported in this volume. 
(See pp. .) 

The recitals were given (a) by Miss Villa Whitney White, 
soprano, of Boston, Mass.; (b) by Walter Spry, pianist, of 
Chicago, 111., and Ludwig Marum, violinist, of New York 
City; and (c) by the Olive Mead Quartette, of New York City, 
and Professor Cornelius Ruebner, pianist, of Columbia Uni- 
versity. In addition, there was the special vesper service above 
noted. 

The business transacted included the following items : — 

On Saturday morning, it was Voted, that the President ap- 
point a committee of three to nominate three members of the 
Executive Committee in place of those whose terms now ex- 
pire. Leo R. Lewis, Arnold G. Gantvoort and Francis L. 
York were named as such a committee. It was also Voted, 
that Osbourne McConathy and Sumner Salter be appointed 
as Auditors for the accounts of the Treasurer. 

The annual business meeting on Tuesday morning was 
called to order by the President, Waldo S. Pratt. Owing to 
the necessary absence of the Secretary, George Oscar Bowen 
was named to act as Secretary pro tem. 

The report for the year of the Executive Committee was 
read by the Vice-President, Charles H. Famsworth, and was 
accepted and ordered on file. 

An informal report was made by the Treasurer, Walter 
Spry, showing an apparent balance on hand of about $38a 
Voted, to accept this statement when formally complete and 
when approved by the auditors. 

The Nominating Committee reported the following names 
for appointment to the Executive Committee for a term of 
three years : — ^Ralph L. Baldwin, Calvin B. Cady, Rossetter G. 
Cole. Voted, that the Secretary be instructed to cast one ballot 
for these names. No objection being made, this was done. 
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In place of designating officers for the ensuing year, it was 
Voted, that the Association cordially approves the policy and 
conduct of the Association during the past year. 

Notice was given of invitations received for the next meet- 
ing-place of the Association from the City of Boston, from 
Converse College, Spartanburg, S. C, and from Northwestern 
University, Evanston, 111. No action was taken upon these 
invitations, but it was suggested that the Executive Commit- 
tee consider the advisability of holding nieetings in other 
sections parallel to the main meeting. 

Voted, that the Executive Committee issue reprints of the 
entire address of President Hall in such way as they deem 
expedient. 

Voted, that the Executive Committee appoint a sub-com- 
mittee to report at the next annual meeting on Pianoforte 
Grading, from the elementary stage to the point where the 
student may begin to specialize. 

Voted, that this Association co-operate with the Religious 
Education Association in regard to a standard list of Hymn- 
Tunes, as suggested in the paper of Professor Jones. 

Voted, that the hearty thanks of the Association be ex- 
pressed to the authorities of Columbia University for multi- 
plied courtesies in connection with the meeting, to all invited 
speakers and essayists, to the artists who have generously par- 
ticipated in the recitals, to the Telharmonic Company for the 
demonstration at its Hall, to Messrs. Steinway & Sons for the 
loan of a concert grand piano for the recitals, and to all others 
who have united in making the meeting a success. 

Adjourned. 

Ralph L. Baldwin, Secretary, 

George Oscar Bowen, Secretary pro tern. 
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RECITAL PROGRAMS 

SONG RECITAL 

Villa Whitney White, Soprano 

Linda A. Ekman, Accompanist 

Six Christmas Songs, Peter Cornelius 

'*Dem Kind zur Nacht" Hans Sckmitt 

" Neig schone Knospe " . - . . Reinhold Stockhardt 

-DteloS^nlegerin" [ - - - - Robert Schumann 

"Minnelied," op. 71, No. 5 

** Von ewiger Liebe ", op. 43, No. i \ Johannes Brahms 

" Meine Liebe ist griin," op. 63, No. 5 

PIANO AND VIOLIN RECITAL 

Walter Spry, Pianist 

LuDwiG Marum, Violinist 



Sonata, Op. 8 -..-.. 
Allegro moderato 

Scherzo (Presto) 
Adagio 

Allegro con moto 

Sonata in G, Op. 78 

Vivace ma non trofpo 
Adagio 

Allegro molto Moderato 



Rossetter G. Cole 



Johannes Brahms 



CHAMBER RECITAL 
The Olive Mead Quartet 

Olive Mead, ist Violin Gladys North, Viola 

Helen Reynolds, 2d Violin Lillian Littlehales, Violoncello 

Professor Cornelius Ruebner, Pianist 

Quartet in C - - - - Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart 
A dagio A llegro 

Andante cantabile 

Men uetto A llegro 

Six Piano Pieces Robert Schumann 

' ' Aufschwong " * • Traumeswirren " 

♦ * Des Abends •* ' • Duett " 

"Grillen" "InderNacht" 



Quintet in F minor 

Allegro non tropfo 



Johannes Brahms 



Andante un poco adagio 
Scherzo, Allegro 

Finale, Allegro non troppo 
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VESPER SERVICE 

FIFTH AVENUE PRESBYTEBIAN CHURCH 

Rev. J. Ross Stkvbnson, D.D., Minister 
Frank L. Sbaly, Organist and Choirmaster 



Mrs. Mary Hissem de Moss 
Mrs. Elizabeth D. L#eonard 



Mr. Edward W. Strong 
Mr. Frederic Martin 



Prockssional Hymn, *'0 Mother Dear, Jerusalem" 

Organ Prelude — "Meditation" Wheeldon 

Opening Sentences and Invocation 

Anthem — ** Therefore with Angels and Archangels " - - Novelle 

Scripture Reading 

Hymn— " The Church's One Foundation" 

Apostles' Creed 

Anthem — * ' He sendeth the springs " . - - - Wareing 

Prayer 

Offertory 

Anthem—** Then shall the King say " Sealy 

Address — *• Praise" 

Rev. Hugh Black. M. A. 
Prayer 

Hymn— ** Crown Him with many crowns" 
Benediction 

Recessional — ** Brightest and best of the Sons of the Morning " 
Organ Postludb — Prelude and fugue in C minor . . - Back 
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REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
FOR 1907 

To the Members of the Music Teachers' National Association: 

When the present Constitution was adopted at Oberlin 
in June, 1906, the entire responsibility for the direction and 
maintenance of the Association until the next meeting was 
located in an Executive Committee of nine, three of whohi 
were chosen for three years, three for two years and three 
for one year, thus providing that whatever policies were put 
into operation would not be subject to violent change or to 
utter neglect in succeeding years. That this responsibility 
was a serious one has been fully recognized by the present 
members of this Committee, and they have made elaborate 
efforts, in several cases at great personal sacrifice, to dis- 
charge it faithfully and wisely. Whether the foundations 
that they have sought to lay for the stability and dignity of 
the Association have been well laid or not, only the future can 
determine. At least, no one can say that there has not been 
a due amount of effort and zeal. 

It was fully foreseen that the problems presented were not 
easy or simple. Briefly stated, they were as follows : 

1. To begin publishing an annual volume of Proceedings in a way 
to fix a standard for succeeding years, and to do this in spite of the 
fact that in the transition from the old regime to the new there was 
no adequate provision for the expenses involved. 

2. To set on foot definite lines of investigation during the interval 
between the annual meetings, so as to have materials for report and 
discussion at the present meeting, and thus again to begin a policy of 
continuous activity during succeeding years. 

3. To arrange as strong a program as possible for this meeting, 
and by this and every other means to promote the enrolment of mem- 
bers, so that the Association should enter on its next year with an ex- 
tensive clientage and with suitable funds for its work. 

I. The problem of issuing the Proceedings was diflScult. 
The net balance brought over from the Oberlin meeting was 
$264.91, which was far from being enough to pay for print- 
ing, advertising and distributing the Proceedings, not to 
speak of the routine expenses, especially those in preparation 
for the present meeting. The problem thus presented was 
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met in two ways: (a) By pushing the sale of the book to 
individuals and to libraries, and (b) by cash advances from 
one of our own number at his own risk. About i8o copies of 
the book were sold to persons or institutions in 33 states, in- 
cluding 40 to public or state libraries, 24 to colleges or uni- 
versities, and 10 to normal schools. The gross income from 
these sales was about $275.00 (including a few bills not yet 
collected). But the cost of securing this amount was exces- 
sive, simply because various experiments had to be tried in 
the way of advertising. Another year, we believe, at least 
equal results can be secured with much less outlay. We 
already have in hand a few orders for the next volume of 
the Proceedings, and we have no doubt that libraries especi- 
ally will be anxious to keep up their files of the publication 
year after year. The total advances of cash at any one time 
have been between $300.00 and $400.00. To meet these the 
Committee voted to assign the whole of the balance from last 
year, the receipts from book sales, and the proceeds from 
advertisements in this year's Official Program — the latter 
amounting to $350.00. In these ways, in spite of the large 
outlays required in preparing for the present meeting, we 
were able to come up to this meeting with but a small amount 
to be deducted from the total receipts from this year's mem- 
berships, so that we shall carry over to next year a handsome 
balance. We feel that this is a creditable showing, and that 
the financial outlook is promising, provided that due diligence 
is used in pushing book sales and memberships. 

Meanwhile we feel that a worthy pattern has been set for 
the form and style of the annual volume of Proceedings. At 
least all the comments that have reached us about the book 
have been most appreciative. 

2. It is not necessary to recount at length the work as- 
signed to sub-committees during the year, since a full state- 
ment of this was given in the last Proceedings (p. 190). The 
largest results were achieved by the sub-committees on Music 
in the Public Schools, on a National Census of Musical Edu- 
cation, and on a Piano Curriculum — the reports of which 
have already been presented during this meeting. The sub- 
committee on Music in Colleges and Universities was not 
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organized because of Professor Stanley's ill-health and finally 
his absence abroad, but this line of work will need to be 
taken up in earnest next year. Mr. Cady has labored unre- 
mittingly on the details of the present meeting, ably sec- 
onded by Professor McWhood, who has kindly served as 
alternate in charge of the local arrangements. 

We believe that during the next year we should seek not 
only to keep in motion the lines of effort already begun, but 
to start several others. The direction of some of these has 
been indicated by the discussions of the past few days, as 
we expected would be the case. One of the serious under- 
takings of the Executive Committee for the next few years 
will be to survey the whole field of musical education in 
America and lay out a comprehensive plan or scheme of 
specific topics or questions to which this Association may 
properly and profitably give attention. It is not necessary 
or even desirable that all of these should be pressed next 
year or in any one year, but it is important that we should 
have definite ideas as to what we can do and that we keep 
pushing our efforts into new fields as fast as opportunity 
offers. 

3. At the time when this report is written it is too early 
to speak of the practical success of this meeting. The pro- 
gram, we think, must commend itself as worthy of a national 
society of serious aims. In accordance with the explicit 
directions of the Association at its last two meetings, the old • 
idea of devoting the program largely to the performance of 
music has been replaced by the effort to provide an extensive 
array of thoughtful papers and reports, and by the prepara- 
tion of a number of energetic conferences for practical work- 
ers in several branches. Another year the experience of this 
meeting will be most valuable in suggesting further improve- 
ments. 

Incidentally it may be well to say that one of the perplexi- 
ties connected with bringing through our year with financial 
success was the discovery, too close to the time of the meeting 
to allow of any change of plan, that the charter of Columbia 
University and the tax laws of the state of New York stood 
in the way of our opening our sessions and recitals to those 
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not members of the Association. This undoubtedly meant 
a loss o£ at least $100,00 to our treasur>^ 

The crucial practical problem before the Association is 
whether we can attract to our work a sufficiently large and 
representative membership. We have put forth extraordinary 
efforts to advertise this meeting and thus to make known 
what the Association is doing. It is evident that we have 
aroused some interest or at least curiosity. We do not look 
for very large numbers on our roll as yet. Our present 
policy and methods can become known only gradually, and 
we shall neqd time to demonstrate that they have some degree 
of permanence. The Association has had many vicissitudes in 
past years. It has had its times of g^eat energy and decided 
enthusiasm, tjhe echoes of which have not died away or the 
fruits of which vanished. But it has also had periods of sus- 
pended animation and one or two experiences of sadly mis- 
directed effort. These latter have generated in some minds 
a distrust of the Association which we can expect to overcome 
only gradually. We may be satisfied if each year we make 
some gain in winning the notice and the confidence of earnest 
workers in all the branches of the profession. 

The total enrolment at the New York meeting of 1905 
(exclusive of Life Members) was below 100. The enrolment 
at the Oberlin meeting of 1906 was about 150. The enrol- 
ment at this meeting is 170, besides two new Life Members. 
The Annual Members this year represent 26 states — 66 from 
New York, 30 from Massachusetts, 12 from New Jersey, 
II from Ohio, 9 from Connecticut, 7 from Pennsylvania, 6 
from Illinois, 3 from Wisconsin, 2 each from New Hamp- 
shire, Rhode Island, Maryland, District of Columbia, Michi- 
gan, North Carolina, Nebraska, and Kansas, and i each from 
Maine, Indiana, Virginia, Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee, 
South Dakota, Nevada, Washington, and California. About 
60 are continuations from previous years. The total number 
of Life Members is now 66, of whom 8 were present at this 
meeting. The total roll is therefore 236, representing 32 
different states. 

Respectfully submitted by order of the Committee. 

Ralph L. Baldwin, Secretary. 
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TREASURER'S REPORT, 1907 



Receipts. 

Balance from previous year, 
Sale of Proceedings for 1906, 
Advertising in Official Program for 1907, . 
Membership-fees, Life, . $50.00 

Annual, 510.10 



Disbursements. 

General administration, . 
Issue of Proceedings for 1906, 
Issue of Official Program for 1907, 
Expenses of sub-committees, . 
Expenses of speakers and artists, . 
Other expenses, Annual Meeting, . 
Balance to new account, 



$264.91 
268.23 
350.00 



560.10 



$92.19 

574.86 

269.05 

2395 

48.40 

40.50 

394.29 



$1,443.24 



$1,443.24 



Walter Spry, 

Treasurer. 



The Auditors, having examined the above account, with the 
vouchers for expenditures, certify that it is correct. 

osbourne mcconathy, 
Sumner Salter, 

Auditors. 
Chelsea, Jan. 15, 1908. • 
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MINUTES OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

(To January, 1908) 

During the year and a half preceding the New York met- 
ing the Executive Committee held three formal meetings, 
on December 27, 1906, -at Boston, on August 15, 1907, at 
Boston, and on December 28, 1907, at New York, besides 
many informal consultations, and also transacted considerable 
business by correspondence. 

In addition to the matters reported in the Proceedings for 
1906, pp. 190-1, the following deserve record: — 

The President and Secretary, as Editorial Committee, 
during the winter and spring of 1906-7 brought out the 
volume of Proceedings for 1906 and sought to promote its 
sale be means of circulars to libraries and individuals, with 
good results, as elsewhere stated. Toward the expenses in- 
curred, the Committee voted to devote both the balance from 
the previous year and the profits derived from advertisements 
in the Official Program for 1907. Later, when a detailed ac- 
count was presented of the entire business of publication for 
the year, it also voted to approve this account in full and to 
authorize the- use of $74.77 from the membership-fees to 
cover the balance due on this account. ' 

The dates of the New York meeting were finally fixed 
by vote as from Friday morning, December 27, to Tuesday 
noon, December 31, 1907, and the general outline of the pro- 
gram, as submitted by Mr. Cady, was approved, with power 
to complete details. 

The Official Program was ordered to be issued on or about 
November i, 1907, the edition to be 3000 copies. The secur- 
ing of advertisements, the rates for the same, and all details 
of printing and distribution were referred to the President 
and Secretary, with power. 

The proposed draft of a report for the Committee to the 
Association was approved and adopted ; also the outline of the 
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Treasurer's report, the latter to be accepted when completed 
and when approved by the auditors. 

After the New York meeting those of the new Executive 
Committee who were present held a meeting to consider plans 
for the ensuing year, but deferred action of a definite nature 
until all could be consulted. 

In accordance with Article III. Section 2, of the Constitu- 
tion, the Committee have selected the following officers for the 
year 1908: — 

President, Waldo S. Pratt, Hartford, Conn. 
Vice-President, Rossetter G. Cole, Madison, Wis. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Ralph L. Baldwin, Hartford, Conn. 

At the time when this report is printed, the trend of opinion 
in the Committee is toward Washington, D. C, as the next 
place of meeting. 

Ralph L. Baldwin, 

Secretary. 
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CONSTITUTION 

[As adopted J[une 29, 1906.] 

ARTICLE I.— Name and Object. 

Sec. I. This organization shall be called the Music 
Teachers' National Association. 

Sec. 2. Its object shall be the advancement of musical 
knowledge and education in the United States. 

ARTICLE II.— Membership. 

Sec I. Any person actively interested in music may, sub- 
ject to approval by the Executive Committee, become an 
Annual Member of the Association by the payment of three 
dollars ($3.00) annually. 

Sec. 2. Any person may become a Life Member of the 
Association by the payment, at one time, of twenty-five dollars 
($25.00). Life Members shall be exempt from the payment of 
annual dues. 

Sec 3. Each Annual and Life Member of the Associa- 
tion shall be entitled to vote at business meetings, and to re- 
ceive a copy of the Annual Proceedings. 

Sec 4. The fiscal year of the Association shall be reck- 
oned from a date two months before the Annual Meeting, at 
which time annual dues shall be considered payable. 

Sec 5. If, in any year, the Executive Committee shall 
deem it infeasible to issue the Annual Proceedings, each mem- 
ber who has paid annual dues for that year shall be entitled 
to the rebate of one dollar and fifty cents ($1.50), which shall 
be credited as part payment of his dues for the ensuing year. 

Sec 6. Any person or institution may receive a copy of 
the Annual Proceedings upon payment of one dollar and fifty 
cents ($1.50). Such persons or institutions shall be entered 
on the roll as " Subscribers." 
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Sec. 7. The Executive Committee shall have power, un- 
der such rules as they may make, to admit any interested 
persons to the Annual Meetings of the Association, but with 
no privileges except those of informal auditors. 

ARTICLE III.— Officers. 

Sec. I. The entire control of the affairs of the Associa- 
tion shall.be vested in an Executive Committee of nine mem- 
bers elected by ballot at the Annual Meeting. In 1906, three 
of these shall be chosen for three years, three for two years, 
and three for one year; and annually thereafter three shall 
bo chosen for terms of three years. Qther vacancies at the 
time of the Annual Meeting shall be filled for the unexpired 
terms. Those who have been members of the Committee for 
the full term of three years shall be ineligible for re-election 
until after one year. 

Sec. 2. From the members of the Executive Committee 
a President, a Vice-President, a Secretary, and a Treasurer 
of the Association for the ensuing year shall be appointed, 
either at the Annual Meeting by the Association, or, in default 
of such action, within one month thereafter by the Executive 
Committee itself. Vacancies in these offices, or in the Commit- 
tee itself, that occur during the year, may be filled for the 
balance of the year by the Committee. 

Sec. 3. The Executive Committee shall require the Treas- . 
urer to give a satisfactory bond, shall make rules regarding his 
payment of bills and shall accept his accounts only when 
audited by a committee of two appointed by the Association, 
who may employ an expert assistant, if necessary. 

Sec. 4. The Executive Committee shall have power to 
appoint any necessary committees with reference to the An-? 
nual Meeting, the publication of Proceedings, or for prosecut- 
ing any general or specific work of the Association. Of such 
committees, the P^;esident shall be a member ex-officio. 

Sec. 5. The Executive Committee shall have power to 
determine what contributed papers shall be included in the 
Annual Proceedings, and in what form, whether or not they 
have been read in full before the Association. 
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ARTICLE IV.— Meetings. 

Sec. I. The Association shall hold an Annual Meeting, 
the time and place to be determined by the Executive Commit- 
tee, unless specially designated by vote of the Association. « 

Sec. 2. Special meetings shall be- called by the President 
if ordered by the Ejcecutive Committee, or at the request of 
ten members. 

Sec. 3. Fifteen members shall constitute a quorum. 

Sec. 4- All business transacted by the Executive Commit- 
tee and at the meetings of the Association shall be fully re- 
ported in the Annual Proceedings. 

ARTICLE v.— Amendments. 

Sec. I. Amendments to this Constitution may be intro- 
duced at any meeting of the Association, if previously ap- 
proved by the Executive Committee or by not less than ten 
other members of the Association. A two-thirds vote of the 
members of the Association present and voting shall be neces- 
sary for the adoption of such amendments. 
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MEMBERS — 1907 

[Life Members are indicated by italics] 



6 Becket, Thomas, 1541 N. 19th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Abel, Frederic L., Washington Ave & Park St, Detroit, Mich. 
Aiken, Walter B.; College Hill, Cincinnati, O. 

Alger, Minnie M., State Normal School, Cortland, N. Y. 

Andrews, J. Warren, 4 W. 76th St., New York, N. Y. 



Babcock, Mrs. Charlotte, Carnegie Hall, 

Baker, Miss L. B., 561 Park Ave., 

Baldwin, Ralph L., 81 Trcmont St., 

Baldwin, Mrs. Ralph L., 81 Tremont St., 

Baldwin, Samuel A., 611 W. 137th St., 

Baltzell, W. J., 

Bartlett, Dr. M. L., 

Beaton, Isabella, 

Beck, Mrs. Louise C, 

Bentley, William R, 

Bergi, Edward W,, 

Bergi, Maria Therese, 

Bergen, J. S., 

Beston, Virginia, 

Bigelow, W. P., 

Binder, Mrs. Ernest P., 

Bissell, Lillian L., 44 Spring St., 

Blackburn, Martha A., 

Bliss, Miss L. A., 

Blitz, Dr. Edward, 

Bowen, George Oscar, 

Boyle, Charles A., 

Bramhall, Grace M., 

Brewer, John H3ratt, 

Brock, Frances L., 

Brown, Albert E., 

Brown, Wade R., 

Bruce, Mrs. Albert C, 

Brsran, Frederick J., 

Buell, Mrs. Annie Hagan, 24 2d St., 

Burgess, Louise, Buford College, 

Burfit, William N., Carnegife Hall, 

Butler, H. M., 



150 Tremont St., 
514 Walnut St., 
3110 Kinsman Road, 
232 Arcade Bldg., 
Knox Conservatory, 
119 W. 28th St., 
119 W. 28th St., 

825 14th St., 
Amherst College, 



2d & Main Sts., 
Smith College, 
Carnegie Hall, 

State Normal School, 
107 State St., 
88 S. Oxford St., 
1710 Chestnut St., 

Baptist University, 



478 3d St., 



Cady, Calvin B., 
Cahill, Thaddeus, 



225 Newbury St., 
270 Walnut St., 



New York, N. Y. 
East Orange, N. J. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Hartford, Conn. 
•New York, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass.* 
bes Moines, la. 
Cleveland, O. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Galesburg, III. 
New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
Lafayette, Ind. 
Washington, D. C. 
Amherst, Mass'. 
Springfield, Mo. 
Hartford. Conn. 
Dayton, O. 
Northampton, Mass. 
New York, N. Y. 
Stamford, Conn. 
Emporia, Kan. 
Brewer, Me. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Winchendon, Mass. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Richmond, Va. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Troy, N. Y. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
New York, N. Y. • 
Newport, Ky. 

Boston, Mass. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
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Carter, Charles Davis, 
Caswell, Albert S., 
Chittenden, Kate S., 
Church, LHy Regina, 
Cole, Rossetter G., 
Coleman, Vemette E., 
Converse, C. Crozat, 
Crane, Julia E., 

Dailey, Frances A., 
Damrosch, Frank, 
Dana, Willi am H., 
Dann, Hollis E., 
Day, H. Brooks, 
Dege, Miss M. M., 
Derthick, Wilbur M., 
Dickinson, Edward^ 
Dickinson, Julia B., . 
Dobbin, Mrs. Ada V., 
Doll, C. L., 
Dunning, Sara L., 
Dykema, P. W.. 



Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y, 
Parkersburg, W. Va, 
Madison, Wis. 
Summit, N. J. 
Highwood, N. J. 
Crane. Normal Institute, Potsdam, N. Y. 



143 Montague St., 
212 W. 59th St., 

Univ. of Wisconsin, 



138 Engle St., 
53 Fifth Ave., 

Cornell University, 
47 Pierrepont St., 

413 Dearborn St., 

€)berlin College, 

14 Berkeley St, 

507 W. ii2th St., 

418 S. McDonough St., 

375 West End Ave., 

33 Central Park, West, 



Englewood, N. J. 
New York, N. Y. 
Warren, O. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Sturgis, S. D. 
Chicago, III. 
Oberlin, O. 
Springfield, Mass. 
New York, N. Y. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 



Ekman, Linda A., 225 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 

Erickson, John T., 158 E. 55th St., New York. N. Y. 

Evans, May G., Peabody Conservatory Annex, Baltimore, Md. 



Farnsworth, Charles H., Teachers College, 



Farrar, Fannie J., 
Fletcher, Florence, 
Foerster, Adolph M., 
Foote, Arthur, 
Foss, George H., 

Gantvoort, Arnold Q., 
Geiger, August, 
Gifford, Ida E., 
Gittings, Joseph H., 
Glover, Nathan L., 
Gow, George C, 
Greco, Filoteo, 
Greene, O. R., 
Gregory, Adolf, 
Griggs, John C, 
Gunther, E. A., 



Denison University, 
209 W. 97th St., 
Bissell Block, 
6 Newbury St., 
85 Union Ave., 

College of Music, 
Brenau College, 
2 E. 83d St., 
Ellsworth Ave., Sta. 
627 E. Mill St., 
Vassar College, 
62 E. 34th St., 
194 Main St., 
1 170 Madison St., 
Vassar College, 
136 Fifth Ave., 



New York, N. Y. 
Granville, O. 
New York, N. Y. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Boston, Mass. 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Cincinnati, O. 
Gainesville, Ga. 
New York, N. Y. 
A., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Akron, O. 

Foughkeepsie, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
Cohoes, N. Y. 
Oakland, Cal. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 



Hamilton, Sarah J., Smith College, 
Hammond, William C, Mt. Holyoke College, 
Hanchett, Henry G., 2231 Q St., N. W., 



Northampton, Mass. 
South Hadley, Mass. 
Washington, D. C. 
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Hastie, William A., 1621 W overly Ave., 

Heath, fViUiam F„ 116 Madison St., 

Heimendahl, W. Edward 417 N. Charles St., 

Heritage, Richard A., 

Hill, James W., 

Hocrmer, W. H., 139 Oak St., 

Hood, E. G., . II Shattuck St., 

Hunt, Mrs. Mary Webber, 

Huss, Henry Holden, 144. E. 150th St., 

Huss, Mrs. Hildegard Hoffman, 144 E. 150th 



Cincinnati, O. 
Ottawa, III. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Valparaiso, Ind. 
Haverhill, Mass. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
Nashua, N. H. 
Richmond, Ind. 
New York, N. Y. 
St., New York, N. Y. 



Ilgen, Elizabeth, 

James, Arthur C, 
Jepson, Benjamin, 
Johnson, Frances H., 
Jones, Lester Bartlett, 
Judge, Anna G., 
Junkermann G. F., 



689 St. John's Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 



// ClifF St, 
294 Lawrence St., 
106 Gillett St., 
University of Chicago, 
121 W. 74th St., 
Nash Ave., 



New York, N. Y. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Chicago, 111. 
New York, N. Y. 
Cincinnati, O. 



Keese, Herman B., 
Kimball, Willard, 
Kraft, William J., 
Kroeger, Ernest R., 

Landon, Charles IV., 
Law, Frederic S., 
Leavy, Margaret E., 
Leckner, Max, 
Leckner, Mrs. Max, 
Leclerc, Ernest, 
Lee, Frank A., 
LcFevre, Miss C. B., 
Lewis, F. Percyval, 
Lewis, Leo R., 
Leyendecker, P. Joseph, 
Lloyd, Herbert, 
Longstreet, Edith, 
Lord, Mrs. Tillie G., 
Luethi, H. IV., 
Lutkin, Peter C, 



194 Clinton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 
81 Palmer Ave., Mamaroneck, N. Y. 

The Odion, St. Louis, Mo. 



IQ22 Clinton St., 



Dallas, Tex. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Philipsburg, Pa. 
yog N. Pennsylvania St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
yog N. Pennsylvania St., Indianapolis, Ind, 
52 Fales St., Central Falls, R. L 

Cincinnati, O. 

Somerville, N. J. 

Winchester, Mass. 

Tufts College, Mass. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Bound Brook, N. J. 

New York, N. Y. 

Columbus, O. 

Ashtabula, O. 
Northwestern University, Evanston, 111. 



6 W. Cliff St., 

Tufts College, 

1^3 Montrose Ave., 

1425 Broadway, 
825 Franklin Ave., 



Macdougall, Hamilton C, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 



Macmillan, Florence, 226 W. 129th St., 
Manchester, Arthur L., Converse College, 
Mando, Albert F., 2105 Madison Ave., 

Marley, Mrs. J. W., 
Marsh, Genevieve, High School, 

Marshall, John P., Boston University, 



New York, N. Y. 
Spartanburg, S. C. 
New York, N. Y. 
Oswego, Kan. 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Boston, Mass. 
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Martin, *Mrs. Nellie B., 1927 Linwood Ave., 
McG>iiathy, Osbourne, 93 Washington St., 
McG>nathy, Mrs. Osboume, 93 Washington St., 
McCune, Agnes, Glendale, 

McLean, Joseph, Agnes Scott Institute, 

McWhood, Leonard B.,G>lttnibia University, 
Miller, John J., 623 Mowbray Ardi, 

Mohr, Albert G., 2903 Valentine Ave., Bronx, 
Morrison, Charies W., Oberlin Conservatory, 
Morrison, Zaidee, Vassar College, 

Morse, Charles H., Dartmouth College, 



Toledo, O. 
Chelsea, Mass. 
Chelsea, Mass. 
Cincinnati, O. 
Decatur, Ga. 
New York, N. Y. 
Norfolk, Va. 
New York, N. Y. 
Oberlin, O. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Hanover, N. H. 



Nast, Henry H., Tenn. College of Women, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
Nellis-Foster, Mrs. Louise, 332 S. Salina St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Norton, Ida F., 4S CanHeld St., Detroit, Mich. 



Olmsted, Robert £. S., Smith College, 
Owen, Herman E., Univ, of Wisconsin, 
Owens, Minnie Lee, 416 W. ii8th St., 



Parker, Fletcher A., 
Parsons^ Albert Ross^ 
Parsons, Mrs. Fanny C, 
Pearce, Ella G., 
Peck, Mary L., 
Peers, Jennie M., 
Penfield, Smith N., 
Perkins, Henry S., 
Pierce, Oliver Willard, 
Powell, Alma Webster, 
Pratt, Waldo S., 
Pratt, Mrs. Waldo S., 
Priaulx, J. M., 
Price, Emma A., 
Putnam, Mrs. Gertrude 

Rice, Charles I., 
Ripley, Frederic H., 
Rix, Frank R., 
Roberts, T. E., 
Robinson, Miss M., 
Rogers, W. L., 
Root, Frederic W., 
Rfibner, Cornelius, 
Rulon, Elsie W., 
Russell, Louis Arthur, 

Sackett, W. E., 
Sacks, Nathan, 



Univ. of Wisconsin, 

Steinway Hall, 

6 W. Chicago Ave., 

^7 Franklin St., 
Smith College, 
329 W. ii2th St.. 
26 Van Buren St., 
College of Musical Art, 
91 S. President St., 
Theological Seminary, 
86 Gillett St., 
8-12 E. 34th St., 
665 N. 36th St., 
D., 

Box 81, Sta. A, 

1247 Commonwealth Ave 

500 Park Ave., 

52 Oneida St., 

35 Union Square, 
Kimball Hall, 
Columbia University, 
Linden Hall, 
Carnegie Hall, 

102 E. Broad St., 
5012 Minerva Ave., 



Northampton, Mass. 
Madison, Wis. 
New York, N. Y. 

Madison, Wis. 
New York, N. Y. 
Quincy, Mich. 
Yonkers, N. Y. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Northampton, Mass. 
New York, N. Y. 
Chicago, III. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Hartford, Conn. 
New York, N. Y. 
Camden, N. J. 
Ely, Nev. 

Worcester, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
New York, N. Y. 
Utica, N. Y. 
Elmhurst, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
Chicago, 111. 
New York. N. Y. 
Lititz, Pa. 
New York, N. Y. 

Wellsville, N. Y. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Salmon, Bessie U., 
Salter, Sumner, 
Schiller, Luna J., 
Schmidt, Carl G., 
SchuUze, H. £., 



221 Columbus Ave., 
Williams College, 
2350 N. 29th St., 
246 Hancock St., 
College of Music, 



Boston, Mass. 
Williamstown, Mass. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Kansas City, Mo, 



Seyfang-Sanborn, Mrs. Kathcrine, 621 W. 179th St., New York, N. Y. 



no E. Main St., 
564 Hancock St., 
Smith College, 



Sherwood, Edgar H., 

Sinclair, Jean F., 

Sleeper, H. Dike, 

Smith, Anna Metcalf, 

Smith, Mrs. Ella May, 60 Jefferson Ave., 

Smith, Gerrit. 19 E. 41st St., 

Smith, May Lyle, 

Smith, Sutherland Dwight, 506 Arch St., 



Snyder, Ellen, 
Sonneck, Oscar G., 
Soule, Marion W., 
Spalding, Walter R., 
Spangler, J. K., 
Spence, Ross, 
Spry, Walter, 
Stambach, Clara S., 
Stanley, Albert A., 
Stephens, Adelaide, 
Sterling, W.' S., 
Stewart, N: Coe, 
Story, Edwin B., 



19 Clayton Ave., 
Library of Congress, 
1804 S. Union Ave., 
Harvard University, 



Rochester, N, y, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Northampton, Mass. 
Mansfield, O. 
Columbus, O. 
New York, N. Y. 
Hudson, N. Y. 
Allegheny, Pa. 
Cortland, N. Y. 
Washington, D. C. 
Alliance, O. 
Cambridge, • Mass. 
McKeesport, Pa. 
Morgantown, W. Va, 
Chicago, 111. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 



Fine Arts Bldg., 

189 Virginia St.. 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

13 W. 7th St., Charlotte, N. C. 

College of Music, Cincinnati, O. 

Fort Washington Park, New York, N. Y. 

Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

Stringfield, Mrs. Anna M., 96" Lincoln Ave., Grantwood, N. J. 
Switzer, Mrs. Alice Malcolm, 78 Vernon Terrace, East Orange, N. J. 



Thomas, Mrs. Emma A., S50 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Todd, Mrs. Catherine Palmer, 505 W. I42d St., New York, N. Y. 
Tubbs, Frank H., 121 W. 42d St. New York, N. Y. 

Tunnicliffe, Richard M., Potsdam, N. Y. 

Tyler, Abram Ray, Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. 



Valentine, Edward W., 11 Franklin St., 
Van Brockhoven, J., 222 W. 104th St, 
Van Cleve, John S., 300 Mt. Hope Road, 
Van der Berg, Henri J., University of Illinois, 
Van Wagener, J., 128 Prospect St., 

Waite, Mrs. Mary E., 70 S. Cedar Ave., 

Walters, Lena, 

Webster,- Mary Phillips, 24 Harris St., 

Welch, C. E., 

Welgamood, B. C, 

Wellman, Lyman L., 



Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
Cincinnati, O, 
Champaign, 111. 
Ridgewood, N. J. 

Oberlin, O. 
Cynthiana, Ky. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Mt. Vernon, O. 
TiMn, O. 
Northampton, Mass. 
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Wellman, Mrs. Lyman L., 

Westwood, Louise, 40 Eighth Ave., 

White, Mrs. Charles B., 

White, William Alfred, Syracuse University, 

WJiiting, Helen Howard, 225 Newbury St., 

Wilbur, Newell L, 509 Butler Exchange, 



9 N. Liberty St., 
166 Somerset St., 
840 N. Broad St., 



Williams, James H 

Wilmot, G. W.. 

Wilson, Thomas, 

Wolcott, Bertha M., 

Woodman, R. Huntington, 1346 Pacific St., 

Woodward, Virginia, 170 State St., 

Wulsin, Clarence, 95 N. Pennsylvania St, 



Northampton, Mass. 
Newark, N. J. 
Granville, O. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. 
Providence, R. L 
Baltimore, Md. 
New Brunswick, N. . 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
Greenfield, Mass. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 



530 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 



York, Francis L., 

Zartmann, E. C, 

Zeckwer, Marie, 

Zeckwer, Richard, 

Zeisler, Mrs. Fannie 

Ziegfeld, Dr. Florence, Central Music Hall, 

Zielinski, Jaroslaw de, 762 Auburn Ave., 



TiMn, O. 
161 7 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

1617 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

BloomHeld, 307 E. Chicago Ave., Chicago, 

Chicago, III. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 



Ill 



[The list of Subscribers for 1907 will be given in the Proceedings 
for 1908.] 
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ADDITIONS TO THE ROLL FOR 1906 

[Supplementary to pp. 194-199, Proceedings of 1906] 



MEMBERS 



Dann, Hollis £., 
Dege, Miss M. M., 
Greco, Filoteo, 
Schoen, J. L., 
Soule, Marion ^y., 



Cornell University, 
Humboldt College, 
62 E. 34th St., 
Musical Art Bdg., 
1804 S. Union Ave., 



Ithaca, N. Y. 
Humboldt, la.^ 
New York, N. Y. 
St. liouis, Mo. 
Alliance, O. 



SUBSCRIBERS 

Public Library, 

State Normal School Library, 

Curtis Memorial Library, 

State Normal School Library, 

State Normal School Library, 

Library of Congress, 

Eastern State Normal School Library, 

State Normal University Library, 

State Normal School Library, 

State Normal School Library, 

State Library, 

Public Library, 

Forbes Library, 

Mount Holyok^ College Library, 

City Library, 

University of Missouri Library, 

Public Library, 

Public Library, 

Princeton University Library, 

State Library, 

Public Library, 

Library Association, 

Western University of Pa. Library, 

Public Library, 

Converse College Library, 

University of Texas Library, 

Public Library, 

Lawrence University Library, 

University of Wisconsin Library, . 



Baker, Henrietta G., 
Bourasse, Helen C, 
Bramhall, Grace M., 
Brown, Albert E., 
Camp, John S., 



Lafayette & Madison 



1021 Asylum Ave., 



Los Angeles, Cal. 
San Jose, " 

Meriden, Conn.. 
New Britain, " 
Willimantic, " 
Washington, D. C. 
Charleston, 111. 
Normal, " 
Cedar Rapids, la. 
Emporia, Kan. 
Topeka, " 
Medford, Mass. 

Northampton, " 
South Hadley, " 
Springfield, " 

Columbia, Mo. 
Hoboken, N. J. 
Jersey City, " 
Princeton, " 
Albany, N. Y. 
New York, " 
Portland, Ore. 
Allegheny, Pa. 
Scranton, " 
Spartanburg, S. C. 
Austin, Tex. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Appleton, Wis. 
Madison, " 

Aves., Baltimore, Md. 
Hyannis, Mass. 
Brewer, Me. 
Winchendon, Mass. 
Hartford, Conn. 
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Ginter, Lawrence, 
Hallam, Alfred, 
Hamilton, Sarah J., 
Hanunond, William C, 
Harper, Harry C, 
Kline, Jesse M., 
Lebo,.Will H., 
Little, Mrs. Eugene, 
Marsh, Genevieve, 
Merrill, Bertha H., 
Morgan, B. L^ 
Murdoch, £. C.» 
Neuton, E. W., 
Owens, Minnie L., 
Pierson, Mary Alice, 
Rice, Charles I., 
Salter, Sumner, 
Scoville, Edward E., 
Shawe, Elsie, 
Short, William, 
Smith, H. Allen, 
Snyder, Douglas H., 
Spry, Walter, 
Tilton, Charles E., 
Wilson, Thomas, 
Wright, O. E.. 



123 Sidney Ave., W., 
74 Niles St., 

Irving College, 

843 Campbell Ave., ' 

High School, 

12 Ashburton Place, 

439 E. "th St, 

405 Raudenbush Bldg« 

8 Westwood Road, 

416 W. ii8th St., 

Box 81, Sta. A., 
Williams College, 

24 Seminary Ave., 
402 E. gth St., 

21 Library Place, 

25 Church St., 
Fine Arts ^Bldg., 

840 N. Broad St., 



Johnstown, Pa. 
Ml Vernon, N. Y. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Mechanicsburg, Pa. 
William^ort, Pa. 
Hamilton, O. 
Wadesboro, N. C. 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Boston, Mass. 
Fremont, Neb. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Somerville, Mass. 
New York, N. Y. 
Frankston, Tex. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Williamstown, Mass 
Auburn, N. Y. 
St. Paul. Minn. 
Keene, N. H. 
Danbury, Conn. 
Paterson, N. J. 
Chicago, 111. 
Bangor, Me. 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
Dayton, O. 
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